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COKE  REFRESHES  RETAILERS  QUICKSTUDY 


Coca-Cola  uses  IT  to  help  retailers  slice  and  dice  frequent-shopper 
data  to  boost  sales  of  everything  in  their  stores.  Page  70 


How  cable  modems  deliver  higher- 
speed  Web  access.  Page  89 


WISH  LIST  FOR  FEDS 

As  the  vendors  leave  Washington,  columnist  Frank 
Hayes  tells  the  feds  what  IT  really  needs.  Page  114 


MICROSOFT  REACTS 
TO  SERVICE  PLEAS 

Redmond  to  kick  off  three-year,  five-stage  plan  to  boost  enterprise  support 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

Though  Microsoft  Corp.’s  cus¬ 
tomer  service  has  improved  in 
the  past  year,  corporate  users 
say  it  remains  a  big  problem 
—  so  much  so  that  some  say 
they  don’t  invest  more  in  the 
company’s  products  because 
they’re  afraid  to. 

Message  received. 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  effort 
to  upgrade  customer  service 
and  appeal  more  to  enterprise 
users,  Microsoft  is  unleashing 
a  three-year,  five-stage  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Kevin  John¬ 
son,  Microsoft’s  vice  president 
of  product  support  services. 
He  said  the  goal  is  to  “rein¬ 
vent”  the  way  Microsoft  com- 


>  Latest  moves  by  Microsoft  to 
boost  service  and  support: 


TRAINING  engineers  differ¬ 
ently  and  adding  mentors 
and  internships 


;  MATCHING  users  with  engi- 

neers  who  are  skilled  in 
i  the  users’  problem  area 


SENDING  users  back  to  the 

same  engineer  group, 
which  will  know  the 
company’s  history 


1 1,500  support 
engineers  worldwide 


HNANCE  GIANT  BANKS  ON  BANDWIDTH 


municates  with  its  customers, 
trains  its  engineers  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  problems. 

“We  have  the  road  map,  and 
we’re  reinventing  support,” 
Johnson  said.  “If  you  look  at  us 
in  three  years,  you’ll  be 
amazed.” 

And  that’s  just  what  at  least 
one  information  technology 
engineer  is  hoping  for. 

“We’re  not  getting  the  sup¬ 
port  we  need  from  Microsoft,” 
said  Tony  Steffe,  senior  IT  en¬ 
gineer  at  $3  billion  Boise  Cas¬ 
cade  Office  Products  Inc.  in 
Itasca,  Ill.  “We’re  rolling  out 
NT  servers,  and  we’d  like  to 
roll  out  more  —  but  it’s  my  butt 
on  the  line. . . .  How  much  sup¬ 
port  we  get  affects  how  much 
we  can  buy  in.” 

Microsoft,  page  113 


HSBC  gains  global 

access  to  all  apps 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

International  financial  ser¬ 
vices  giant  HSBC  Holdings 
PLC  is  breaking  the  bandwidth 
barriers  that  have  long  kept  it 
from  supporting  new  business 
applications  worldwide  by 
juicing  its  5,000-office,  79- 
country  data  network. 

HSBC  is  banking  that  the 
data  network’s  replacement 
will  provide  its  far-flung  banks 
and  service  companies,  includ¬ 


ing  several  recent  acquisitions, 
with  a  single,  bandwidth-rich 
network.  HSBC  is  among  the 
top  five  financial  services 
firms  in  the  world,  with  world¬ 
wide  assets  of  $500  billion,  and 
its  new  undertaking  will  give  it 
one  of  the  globe’s  largest 
frame-relay  networks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  experts.  The  project  will 
boost  bandwidth  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  network’s  range  of  9.6K  to 
19.2K  bit/sec.  to  initial  rates  of 
64K  to  128K  bit/sec.,  with  the 
ability  to  go  higher. 

As  part  of  a  mammoth,  five- 
Bank,  page  16 


UNDERLYING  TECH 
KEYTO  E-SUCCESS 


EBay  debacle  makes 
reliability  a  hot  issue 


BY  JAI KUMAR  VIJAYAN 

When  it  comes  to  the  Web, 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  investing 
too  much  in  service  reliability. 

Just  ask  online  auctioneer 
eBay  Inc.,  which  last  week  was 
sifting  through  the  rubble  of 
a  public  relations  disaster 
caused  by  a  22-hour  disruption 
of  crucial  services  June  10. 

The  outage  —  which  was 
only  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
high-profile  service  disrup¬ 
tions  at  eBay,  totaling  more 
than  53  hours  this  year  alone  — 
will  cost  the  company  as  much 
as  $5  million,  including  refunds 
E-Success,  page  113 
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LEE  WIND,  an  information  broker  in  New  York,  is  lobbying  against  pri¬ 
vacy  legislation  that  would  outlaw  “pretext  calling.”  He  calls  it  a  neces¬ 
sary  technique  for  tracking  down  hidden  financial  assets  for  clients 


INFO 

UNDERGROUND 

YOU’VE  BUILT  a  great,  all-in-one  customer 
information  system.  Guess  what:  End 
users  unwittingly  give  pri¬ 
vate  customer  data  from 
the  system  to  so-called  information 
brokers.  As  Kim  S.  Nash  reports,  the 
brokers  use  a  trick  known  as  “pretext  calling”  to  ex¬ 
tract  key  financial  and  medical  info  nuggets  for  sale 
in  the  underground  market.  Story  on  page  24. 
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The  Fastest  Way 
To  Make  E-Commerce 

A  Reality. 


01999  Computef  Associates  International,  Inc..  Islandia.  NY  1 1749.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Everybody’s  talking  about  making 
money  on  the  Internet,  but  who’s 
actually  doing  it? 

Our  clients. 

Every  day  they’re  using  the 
Internet  to  take  orders,  ship  materi¬ 
als,  market  products,  sell  prospects, 
you  name  it.  Every  day  they  open 
their  doors  to  millions  of  new 
customers  they  could  never 
reach  before. 

You  can  do  it  too — much  faster 
than  you  ever  dreamed  possible — 
guaranteed. 

The  key  is  our  ability  to  integrate 
legacy  applications  faster  than 
anyone  else.  We  can  extend  legacy 
applications  for  e-commerce 
instantly.  And  when  it  comes  to 
support,  we  support  more  mission- 
critical,  e-commerce  applications 
than  anyone. 

So  stop  talking  about  e-commerce 
and  start  doing  it.  Call  us  today  to 
learn  how  we  can  help  you  get  to 
the  e-market  faster,  faster,  faster. 

For  a  FREE  e-commerce  assess¬ 
ment,  call  1-877-462-2477  or  visit 
our  website  at  www.cai.com/gps. 
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Vincent  Pluvinage’s  start-up  Preview^ 
Systems  gives  vendors  and  (X-mmiagei 
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Y2K  doom  and  gloom 
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since  1993.  Now  he’s 
made  a  joke  of  it. 
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4  LINUX  AHRACTS  Home 

Depot,  with  its  ability  to  be 
configured  remotely  from 
headquarters. 

6  INTEL  RULING  LEAVES 

Wintel  intact;  in  trial, 

Microsoft  fails  to  reverse 
AOL  testimony. 

8  AIRLINES  BUMEY2K  test 

ing  at  FAA  for  delays,  but  FAA 
says  no  tests  are  under  way. 

10  WORM  WIGGLES  into  PCs 

that  were  scanned  but  had  no 
full-time  virus  protection. 

12  SUN  PROMISES  faster  per¬ 
formance,  smaller  footprint  for 
Java  next  March. 

14  MAJOR  E-COMMERCE 

players  agree  on  standard  for¬ 
mat  for  e-wallet  to  ease  pur¬ 
chases  at  multiple  sites. 

16  OUTSOURCING  explodes 

among  retailers,  whose  scarce 
IT  resources  go  to  strategic 
apps. 

35  CONSUMERS  LOSE  in  the 

debate  over  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty,  David  Moschella  argues. 

38  LABOR  CRUNCH  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  laws  restrict 
long-term  temp  IT  employees, 
David  Foote  contends. 
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45  SERVICE  SCRUBS  cus 

tomer  data  to  reduce  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  companies  that  sell  it. 

47  FDIC  REQUIRES  paper 

backups  for  the  few  banks 
that  still  aren’t  2000- 
comphant. 

49  HARDWARE  MAKERS  push 

application  outsourcing;  most 
users  don’t  care  yet. 

52  PUSH  TECHNOLOGY  fades, 

but  one  company  found  it  can 
provide  critical  maintenance. 

54  IT  PAVES  THE  ROAD  to 

new  riches,  but  there’s  compe¬ 
tition  as  financial  regulations 
continue  to  fall. 

60  Y2KLEGISUTI0N  may 

make  fix-it  projects  less  urgent 
—  increasing  failures,  Ed  Your- 
don  warns. 

66  SKILLS  REPORT:  Top  tech 

skills  divided  by  function  — 
and  the  best  combos,  too. 

68  CONTRACTORS  HAVE 

rights,  too,  but  only  if  they 
negotiate  for  them. 

70  COKE  HELPS  retailers  sell 

products  of  all  kinds  with  data- 
mining  marketing  program. 

72  BUSINESS  QUICKSTUDY: 

Return  on  investment  —  how 
do  you  know  when  an  IT 
spending  makes  sense? 

74  JOE  AUER  SHOWS  how  to 

gain  negotiating  leverage  when 
you  really  don’t  have  any. 
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79  J.P.  MORGAN  AND  CA 

create  an  API  that  tracks  appli¬ 
cations’  business  value. 

79  TRAINING  TOOLS’ Web 

hooks  help  IT  run  and  manage 
courses  from  multiple  vendors. 

81  I  DON’T  LIKE  SPAM.  Tools 

let  nontechnical  users  cus¬ 
tomize  e-mail  campaigns. 

HARDWARE 

82  WINDOWS  CE  may  get  a 

dramatic  revamp  next  year, 
but  Microsoft  is  mum. 

82  MICROSOFT  retargets  con¬ 
version,  unveils  TV  adapter 
kit. 
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85  ‘CAMOUFLAGE’  technology 

brings  nomadic  users  smart- 
card-style  security. 

85  Y2K  BONUS:  companies 

switch  reporting  tools,  gain 
Web  access  to  mainframe  data. 

89  QUICKSTUDY:  How  cable 

modems  speed  Web  access 
to  homes. 

90  EXEC  TECH:  We  review  com¬ 
puter  luggage  —  from  wheeled 
to  unwieldy. 

92  FIELD  REPORT:  Four  com¬ 
panies  talk  about  their  asset 
management  programs. 

96  FLASHBACK:  In  1973,  Bob 

Metcalfe  created  Ethernet. 

97  CONNECTICUT  calling  for 

more  IT  staffers  because  of 
boom  times. 


THE  NOTION 
THAT  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  DARK 
WINDOWS  ON 
WEEKENDS  HAS 
GONE  AWAY 
ENTIRELY. 

FRED  MATTESON,  CHARLES  SCHWAB.  ON 
HOW  OUTAGES  LIKE  THE  RECENT  ONE 
AT  EBAY  CAN  DISILLUSION  CUSTOMERS. 
SEE  PAGE  1. 
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40  Fed  Programs 
NotY2K-rea(ly 


U.S.  Rep.  Stephen  Horn’s  (R-Calif.) 
federal  year  2000  watchdog  com¬ 
mittee  released  a  report  that  identi¬ 
fied  more  than  40  federal  programs 
that  may  not  finish  their  Y2K  work 
in  time.  Programs  such  as  child  nu¬ 
trition,  food  stamps,  child-support 
enforcement  and  Medicaid  won’t 
complete  their  Y2K  repairs  until  De¬ 
cember  and  so  may  not  have  time 
for  testing,  the  report  said. 


E-Mail  Up  20O/O 

U.S.  workers  are  receiving  6% 
more  messages  this  year  than  last, 
with  overall  e-mail  up  almost  20%, 
according  to  a  survey  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  today.  The  average  American 
worker  receives  113  messages  per 
day  (21  of  them  e-mail)  and  sends 
87.8  (17  of  them  e-mail),  according 
to  the  study  commissioned  by  fax 
and  document  company  Pitney 
Bowes  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 


IBM  Joins  Effort 
For  Financial  XML 

IBM  has  joined  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in 
supporting  an  Internet-based  lan¬ 
guage  for  electronic  dealing  and  fi¬ 
nancial  derivatives  information,  the 
companies  said.  Financial  Products 
Markup  Language  is  based  on  Ex¬ 
tensible  Markup  Language. 

Windows  2000 
Release  Nears 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  said  it  will 
ship  an  update  to  the  third  beta  of 
its  Windows  2000  operating  system 
sometime  between  the  end  of  June 
and  the  beginning  of  July. 

VPN  Service  Launches 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  Managed  VPN,  a  virtual 
private  network  service  that  remote 
and  mobile  users  can  access  na¬ 
tionwide.  A  subsidiary  provides, 
maintains  and  monitors  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  carrier  also  announced  a 
LAN  interconnection  service  in  New 
York.  Pricing  wasn’t  announced  for 
either  service. 
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Y 2K  Stalls  Lotus  Notes  R5 


System  freezes  prompt  companies  to  delay 
installations  of  Domino  server  upgrade 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

OTUS  DEVELOPMENT 
Corp.  will  open  its 
DevCon99  develop¬ 
ers  conference  today 
with  plans  to  show¬ 
case  capabilities  in  Notes/ 
Domino  Release  5,  but  several 
large  users  said  they  won’t  in¬ 
stall  the  upgrade  for  up  to  a 
year  because  of  year  2000 
freezes  at  their  companies. 

Lotus  Notes/Domino  R5  fi¬ 
nally  reached  stores  in  April  — 
months  after  the  company 
launched  a  high-profile  media 
campaign  for  the  product.  But 
for  many  users,  its  arrival  was 
too  late  to  get  the  product  in¬ 
stalled  this  year. 

For  example,  SmithKline 
Beecham  Corp.’s  deployment 
of  R5  will  be  delayed  until 
March  because  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  freeze  on  installing  new 
products  before  Jan.  1,  said  Bill 
Wood,  director  of  application 
technologies  at  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.-based  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals  company.  But  Wood  said 
he  hopes  to  start  a  Notes/ 
Domino  R5  pilot  program  by 
September  because  he  sees 
many  benefits  to  the  upgrade, 
including  support  for  Java  and 
the  use  of  HTML,  the  Web  lan¬ 
guage,  as  a  native  protocol. 

Aaron  Wiltz,  technical  ana¬ 
lyst  at  McDonald’s  Corp.  in 
Oak  Brook,  Ill.,  said  the  new 
administrative  tools  in  R5  will 
make  his  life  a  lot  easier.  But 
that  won’t  happen  until  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  Y2K  freeze  lifts, 
which  will  start  in  October. 

“Some  [companies]  are  [up¬ 
grading  to  R5]  right  now  be¬ 


cause  they  need  the  Web  per¬ 
formance”  improvement,  Wiltz 
said.  But  many  sites  that  use 
Notes  mainly  for  messaging 
and  groupware  will  wait  out 
Y2K,  he  said. 

Lotus  is  downplaying  the 
problem,  claiming  that  it  has 
seen  no  signs  of  Y2K  affecting 
its  revenue  or  sales.  Lotus 
wouldn’t  disclose  sales  figures 
but  claimed  that  85,000  copies 


Remote  management 
system  ‘flying  blind' 
on  Windows  95 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Home  Depot  Inc.’s  growth 
is  so  rapid,  the  company  may 
have  to  turn  to  the  Linux  oper¬ 
ating  system  to  remotely  man¬ 
age  its  mushrooming  popula¬ 
tion  of  in-store  PCs. 

Home  Depot,  which  already 
operates  more  than  800  stores, 
is  opening  a  new  store  every 
two  days  —  six  stores  opened 
June  17  alone.  The  chain  ex¬ 
pects  to  operate  1,600  stores  by 
2002  and  have  90,000  remote 
PCs  and  PC-based  cash  regis¬ 
ters  to  manage  by  then,  said  IS 
Vice  President  Mike  Ander¬ 
son.  The  company  is  dreading 
what  it  would  cost  to  support 


of  a  free,  three-month  trial  ver¬ 
sion  have  been  downloaded 
from  the  Internet  since  March 
31.  Overall,  there  were  29.6  mil¬ 
lion  Notes/Domino  users  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  according 
to  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

“The  vast  majority  of  our 
customers  are  going  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  deploy”  Notes  R5,  said 
Steve  Lewis,  a  senior  director 
at  Lotus. 

Year  2000  aside,  Mark 
Levitt,  an  analyst  at  IDC,  said 
companies  might  not  be  in  a 
rush  to  upgrade,  anyway. 


that  many  computers  with  its 
current  infrastructure. 

Using  Linux  to  run  those 
PCs  could  offer  a  key  advan¬ 
tage  that  other  operating  sys¬ 
tems  don’t,  Anderson  said. 
Home  Depot  is  pilot-testing 
the  idea  this  summer  using  Re¬ 
search  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.-based 
Red  Hat  Software 
Inc.’s  distribution 
of  Linux. 

Here’s  why:  Lin¬ 
ux  would  allow 
support  engineers 
at  the  company’s 
Atlanta  headquar¬ 
ters  to  manage 
the  basic  settings 
of  each  machine 
from  within  a  Web 
browser.  New  files 
or  updates  could 
be  dispensed  from 
the  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.  or  IBM 
Unix  server  in 
each  store.  Be¬ 
cause  Linux’s  kernel  loads  dy¬ 
namically,  Anderson  added,  a 
new  machine  could  be  shipped 
to  a  store,  linked  to  the  net¬ 
work  and  configured  on  the  fly 
once  it  boots. 

Currently,  the  company’s  in¬ 
store  PCs  run  Windows  95, 
said  application  development 
manager  Kathy  Tadlock.  “With 
Windows,  we’re  flying  blind,” 
because  [it]  can’t  fully  manage 
the  remote  PCs,  she  said. 
The  company  uses  Symantec 


“The  [Notes]  4.5  and  4.6 
products  are  great  products, 
and  that,  together  with  Y2K,  is 
giving  people  reason  to  wait,” 
he  said. 

Lockheed  Martin  Idaho 
Technologies,  a  subsidiary  of 
Lockheed  Martin  Corp.,  is  still 
hoping  to  complete  its  R5  mi¬ 
gration  of  6,200  users  before 
an  expected  Y2K  freeze  in  the 
fall  —  that  is,  if  the  still¬ 
missing  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
HP/UX  version  of  R5  ships  in 
time,  said  Tom  Smith,  a  project 
manager  at  the  Boise,  Idaho- 
based  company.  I 


Corp.’s  PCAnywhere  to  access 
each  machine  remotely,  but  if  a 
computer’s  flies  become  cor¬ 
rupted  or  are  missing,  they 
can’t  be  sent  over  the  wide- 
area  network.  Instead,  the 
company  must  ship  a  new  hard 
drive  to  the  store. 

Anderson  said  Linux,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  CE,  would  allow  the 
company  to  run  a  leaner,  more 
manageable  operating  system 
on  the  clients.  But  an  argument 
for  choosing  Linux  over  Win¬ 
dows  CE  is  that  the 
company’s  store 
client  applications 
are  written  in  Java, 
he  said. 

The  extent  of 
Java  support  for 
Windows  CE  is  un¬ 
clear.  Meanwhile, 
IBM,  a  major  Java 
vendor  for  Home 
Depot,  is  begining 
to  push  Java  on  Lin¬ 
ux.  Windows  CE, 
often  etched  into 
the  ROM  chips  of 
devices  that  run  it, 
isn’t  as  easily  modi¬ 
fied  and  managed 
as  Linux,  said  Dan 
Kusnetzky,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Linux  is  also  virtually  free  to 
license,  although  it  will  cost 
money  to  buy  support  from 
Red  Hat  and  to  hire  internal 
Linux  experts. 

Although  Home  Depot 
could  have  eased  its  Windows 
remote  management  problems 
by  putting  a  Windows  NT 
server  in  each  store,  that  move 
would  have  been  very  costly, 
Anderson  said.  I 


Correction 

A  May  24  Business  feature  [“Com- 
puterworld's  2nd  Annual  Consul¬ 
tants  Salary  Survey;  The  Black 
Hole  of  Payroll,"  p.  50]  misspelled 
Interim  Technology.  An  accompa¬ 
nying  chart  incorrectly  listed  some 
compensation  figures  in  the  table 
“Salaries  for  IT  Consultants." 
Readers  can  view  a  corrected 
chart  at  www.computerworld.com/ 
home/features.nsf/all/990524 
survey_charts.  Corrected  figures 


are:  Salary  for  a  midlevel  research 
associate  is  $43,600.  Total  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  research  associate 
with  low-level  experience  is 
$35,400.  Total  compensation  for  a 
senior-level  consultant  is 
$160,000.  Total  compensation  for 
a  junior  partner  with  high-level  ex¬ 
perience  is  $208,000.  Total  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  senior  partner  with 
midlevel  experience  is  $192,000. 
Total  compensation  for  a  senior 
partner  with  high-level  experience 
is  $360,000. 


Home  Depot  Testing  Linux 
For  Mushtooming  PC  Volume 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Home 
Depot  Inc. 

■  One  of  the  nation’s  10 
largest  retailers 

■  1998  sales:  S30.2  billion 

■  1998  net  income:  S1.6 
billion 

■  What  average  consumer 
spends  per  trip:  $45.05 

■  Headquarters:  Atlanta 

■  Employees:  181,500 

■  Stores:  805 

■  Areas  of  operation:  U.S., 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico.  Chile 


Need  te  Precess  and  Prefect 
Large  Ameunts  ef  Data? 

Syncsort:  High-Performance  Software  for  Data  Warehouses 


Syncsort  Products  Are  Fast,  RexiMe,  and  Easy-to-Use 

Syncsort  software  can  help  you  build  your  data  warehouse  faster 
—  and  keep  it  secure.  While  you’re  building  your  warehouse, 
use  SyncSort  for  state-of-the-art  sort  and  data  manipulation  on 
UNIX,  Windows  NT®,  and  the  mainframe.  And  once  your  ware¬ 
house  is  in  production,  protect  it  with  Backup  Express, 
Syncsort’s  fast  and  flexible  enterprise  backup/restore  solution. 

SyncSort:  Cut  Load  lime  by  90% 

For  more  than  30  years,  SyncSort  has  been  the  world’s  leading 
high-performance  sort  and  data  manipulation  product.  It  can 
select  and  group  records,  insert,  remove  and  reorder  fields,  and 
summarize/aggregate  and  sort  records  at  lightning  speed. 


A  familiar  Windows-like  graphical  user  interface  gives  you  drag-and- 
drop  access  to  all  of  SyncSort's  powerful  features  on  NT. 

Staging  your  data  with  Sync  Sort  lets  you  use  the  fastest  database 
load  techniques,  reducing  overall  staging  and  load  time  by  up  to 
90%.  SyncSort  also  accelerates  extract  processing  to  speed 
warehouse-related  statistical  and  reporting  applications. 


Backup  Express: 

Powerful  Backup  with  Centralized  Control 

Another  of  Syncsort’s  state-of-the-art  products  is  Backup 
Express,  a  powerful  enterprise  backup/restore  solution. 
Designed  for  distributed  processing.  Backup  Express  allows  you 
to  attach  storage  devices  to  any  computer  on  your  network. 


Through  the  simple,  intuitive  Backup  Express  interface,  you  can 
schedule  backups,  run  restores,  add  devices,  or  check  job  status. 

whether  it  is  running  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  or  NetWare.  Yet  cen¬ 
tralized  administrative  control  is  always  maintained  through  an 
intuitive  drag-and-drop  graphical  user  interface.  Support  for 
efficient  online  and  offline  database  backup  is  also  included. 

One  of  the  "Bata  Warehouse  100" 

Data  warehouse  specialists  recently  voted  Syncsort  one  of  the 
top  vendors  in  the  prestigious  “Data  Warehouse  100.”  This 
honor  reflects  not  only  the  importance  of  Syncsort  products  in 
warehouse  development  and  management,  but  also  the  high 
quality  of  Syncsort’s  responsive,  reliable  customer  support. 


SyncSort  and  Backup  Express  are  high-performance  solutions  to  your  data  warehouse  prohlems.  You  can  arrange 
FRS  trials  of  full-production  versions  of  these  products  hy  visiting  the  Syncsort  Weh  site  at: 

www.syncsopt.com/69caa 

or  call  Syncsort  at 

1201)  930-8200,  Dept.  69CAA _ 

You  can  also  request  a  free  copy  of  "6  Data  warehouse  Tasks  Made  Easier  with  SyncSort." 


syncsort 
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rr  Execs  to  Lawmakers: 
Avoid  Heavy  Policy  Hand 

Gates,  others  ask  Washington  to  lift  trade  barriers,  fund  research 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 
AND  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

T  THE  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee 
High  Tech  Sum¬ 
mit  held  here  last 
week,  industry 
heavyweights  gave  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  their  two  cents  on 
what  role,  if  any,  gov¬ 
ernment  should  play 
in  the  high-tech  in¬ 
dustry. 

Most  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  executives  on 
hand  encouraged 
Congress  to  avoid 
policy  mandates,  in¬ 
stead  urging  law¬ 
makers  to  lift  trade 
barriers,  fund  re¬ 
search  and,  in  some 
cases,  crack  down  on  monopo¬ 
listic  behavior. 

Microsoft  Corp.  Chairman 
and  CEO  Bill  Gates,  who  drew 
the  largest  crowd  at  the  three- 
day  event,  also  was  the  subject 
of  laughter  when  he  was  asked 
by  Sen.  Charles  Robb  (D.-Va.) 
to  define  the  appropriate  role 
of  government  in  enforcing 
U.S.  antitrust  law.  “You  don’t 
have  to  refer  to  any  specific  lit¬ 
igation,”  Robb  said. 

Gates  dismissed  rumors  that 
his  company  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
emption  to  antitrust  law  for 
the  technology  industry.  “The 
laws  as  they  are  currently  writ¬ 
ten  are  fine,”  he  said  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  one  question. 

Tread  lightly 

“The  success  of  this  industry 
owes  a  lot  to  the  light  hand  of 
government,”  Gates  said.  “Peo¬ 
ple  can  take  incredible  risk,  and 
if  they  are  successful,  they  can 
have  incredible  rewards.”  He 
predicted  that  software  will  be 
the  country’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  by  next  year  — 
an  extraordinary  achievement 
for  an  industry  that’s  less  than 
30  years  old. 

Getting  back  to  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  help.  Gates  said  it 
could  do  more  on  immigration 


policy  to  attract  more  skilled 
workers  and  provide  both 
research-and-development  tax 
credits  and  more  encryption 
export  flexibility. 

Jeffrey  Papows,  president 
and  CEO  of  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  said  65%  of  Lotus’  rev¬ 
enue  comes  from  outside  the 
U.S.,  but  “outdated 
export  restrictions 
increasingly  cripple 
our  industry’s  ability 
to  supply  secure, 
American-made  sys¬ 
tems  to  foreign  com¬ 
panies  and  are  letting 
competitors  abroad 
displace  U.S.  soft¬ 
ware  products.” 

Gates  and  Papows 
can  relax  a  little.  Leg¬ 
islation  was  introduced  into 
Congress  this  year  to  liberalize 
export  controls  on  encryption. 
The  House  bill  would  let  com¬ 
panies  sell  any  encryption  do- 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

NEW  YORK 

Unless  a  court  makes  a  ruling 
that  curbs  their  behavior,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  Intel  Corp. 
will  continue  to  dominate  the 
software  and  chip  markets  for 
years  to  come,  a  panel  of  attor¬ 
neys  said  in  New  York  last 
week.  But  the  companies’  arro¬ 
gance  and  cutthroat  tactics 
have  forever  changed  their  im¬ 
age  in  the  eyes  of  end  users,  the 
group  claimed. 

The  panelists,  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Micro¬ 
soft  and  several  antitrust  attor¬ 
neys,  discussed  what  new,  un¬ 
written  rules  are  being  created 
for  dominant  technology  firms. 

The  FTC  was  prepared  to 
concede  that  Intel  had  a  “legal 


mestically  and  provide  some 
export  control  relief.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  version  would  prohibit  do¬ 
mestic  controls  but  not  provide 
export  relief. 

Network  Associates  Inc. 
Chairman  William  Larson  said 
U.S.  security  software  firms 
are  also  being  threatened  by 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

When  America  Online  Inc.  ex¬ 
ecutive  David  Colburn  took 
the  witness  stand  last  week  at 
the  Microsoft  Corp.  antitrust 
trial  here,  Microsoft  hoped  for 
a  brilliant.  Perry  Mason-like 
confrontation. 

It  didn’t  happen. 


monopoly”  based  on  the  chip 
maker’s  skill,  foresight  and  in¬ 
dustry  knowledge  —  had  the 
antitrust  case  gone  to  trial,  said 
FTC  lead  counsel  Richard 
Parker.  But  Intel  had  also  be¬ 
come  entrenched  in  the  market 
with  chip  and  computer  elec¬ 
tronics  makers  that  develop 
complementary  products. 

But  Is  it  Illegal? 

“The  question  was  whether 
they  are  doing  something  ille¬ 
gal  to  enforce  that  [monop¬ 
oly],”  Parker  said. 

The  suit  alleged  that  Intel 
withheld  intellectual  property 
from  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and 
Intergraph  Corp.  after  the 
three  companies  had  either 
sued  or  threatened  to  sue  Intel 


“misguided  U.S.  policies.” 

Network  Associates  had  a 
deal  with  Chrysler  Corp.  to  pro¬ 
vide  desktop  encryption  prod¬ 
ucts  before  the  automaker 
merged  with  Daimler-Benz  AG. 

U.S.  law  allows  more  liberal 
exports  to  foreign  offices  of 
U.S.-owned  companies,  but  not 
to  foreign-owned  companies. 
DaimlerChrysler  AG  is  now 
looking  at  a  German  company. 
“This  is  a  seven-figure  deal  that 


Microsoft  wanted  to  show 
that  AOL  planned  to  dump  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  in  favor  of  the 
browser  made  by  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  AOL’s  goal,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  officials  said,  was  to 
help  the  government’s  case. 

If  AOL  switched  browsers, 
Microsoft  charged,  Netscape’s 


for  patent  infringements. 

But  the  case  was  settled  in 
March,  one  day  before  the  trial 
was  to  begin.  As  part  of  the  set¬ 
tlement,  equipment  makers 
that  resisted  cross-licensing 
agreements  with  Intel  must 
still  receive  the  chip  tech¬ 
nology  information. 

“The  Intel  case  is  inconclu¬ 
sive.  It  left  all  the  interesting 
questions  unaddressed,”  said 
Charles  Rule,  a  legal  consul¬ 
tant  for  Microsoft.  A  ruling  in 
the  software  company’s  own 
antitrust  trial  may  ^swer  the 
questions  of  whether  Micro¬ 
soft  does  suppress  competition 
and  if  antitrust  laws  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  determine  which 
standards  of  conduct  in  the 
technology  industry  warrant 
legal  action. 

As  for  his  client.  Rule  argued 
that  Microsoft’s  aggressive  be¬ 
havior  is  simply  misunder¬ 
stood.  “They’re  concerned  if 
they  let  up,  [another  company] 
will  come  along  and  displace 
them,”  he  said.  I 


could  be  lost,”  Larson  said. 

On  the  Internet  front,  Eric 
Schmidt,  CEO  of  Novell  Inc., 
acknowledged  that  the  trail  of 
personal  data  left  by  millions 
of  Web  users  is  largely  unman¬ 
aged,  and  online  privacy  is  a 
problem.  But  he  urged  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  to  let  the 
technology  industry  come  up 
with  its  own  plan. 

“The  last  thing  Congress 
should  do  is  rush  to  judgment 
about  the  need  to  regulate  this 
new  [Internet]  medium,”  he 
said.  “For  now,  government’s 
role  should  be  to  encourage  pri¬ 
vate-sector  solutions,  investi¬ 
gate  and  prosecute  deceptive 
business  practices  and  monitor 
privacy  abuses  to  determine  the 
actual  harm  to  consumers.”  > 


market  share  would  receive  a 
big  boost,  undermining  a  key 
part  of  the  government’s  case; 
that  Microsoft  crushed  Net¬ 
scape’s  Navigator  by  giving 
away  its  own  browser. 

But  Microsoft  didn’t  prove 
its  point.  Colburn,  a  former 
government  witness  called  as  a 
hostile  witness  by  Microsoft, 
was  unyielding  in  his  view  that 
AOL  needed  Internet  Explorer. 
The  evidence  was  inconclu¬ 
sive;  Judge  Thomas  Penfield 
Jackson  looked  like  he  was 
ready  to  fall  asleep. 

AOL  clearly  considered  the 
possibility  of  switching  to 
Netscape.  In  a  September  1998 
memorandum,  AOL  CEO  Steve 
Case  said  such  a  switch  would 
push  Netscape’s  browser  share 
from  about  half  the  market  to 
more  than  two-thirds. 

But  AOL  President  Bob 
Pittman,  responding  to  Case’s 
memo,  wrote  that  Microsoft  “is 
too  strong  to  throw  them  out  of 
the  tent  —  they  can  hurt  us  if 
they  think  they  have  no  other 
option.”  AOL  agreed  last  Janu¬ 
ary  to  use  Internet  Explorer  for 
two  more  years. 

Colburn  said  its  agreement 
with  Microsoft  ensures  that 
AOL  is  listed  in  the  Windows 
Start  Menu,  which  is  important 
for  attracting  new  customers. 

After  Colburn  and  Microsoft 
chief  trial  attorney  John  War¬ 
den  made  their  main  points, 
Jackson  told  Warden,  “I  con¬ 
fess,  I’m  not  sure  where  you’re 
going  here,”  according  to  a 
court  transcript.  I 


MICROSOFT  CEO 
Bill  Gates:  “Incred¬ 
ible  risks,  rewards” 


Wintel  Monopoly  Ihiivos; 
Customer  Confidence  Won't 


Witness  Undermines  Microsoft  Rebuttal 

AOL  exec  denies  plan  to  switch  browsers 


You  can't  run  an 

e-business 

using  client/server  technology. 


"SAP  IS  THE  LEADING  GLOBAL  PROVIDER 
OF  CLIENT/SERVER  BUSINESS  APPLICATION 

SOLUTIONS/'^— Wfg;  SAP  Web  Site 


“PeopleSoft’s  strategy  includes  a  dedicated 


focus  on  client/server  applications...” 

— Source:  PeopleSoft  Web  Site 


"BAAN  IS  A  LEADING  PROVIDER  OF  ENTERPRISE 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE  FOR  AN 
OPEN  SYSTEMS,  CLIENT/SERVER  COMPUTING 
environment;  — Source:  Baan  SEC  Filing  'y  14198 


"The  Siebel  Enterprise  Applications  are 
comprised  of  a  broad  range  of  advanced 
clienl/server  application  products..." 


-Source:  Siebel  SEC  Filing  11/13198 


Every  Oracle®  application — from  Customer  Relationship 
Management  to  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Chain — runs  on 
your  corporate  Internet  and  the  Web.  Now  you  know  why 
most  e-business  runs  on  Oracle. 

tmvw.oracle.comlinfoi37  or  call  1-800-633-0739,  ext.  23903  100%  Pure  Inuernet 
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Bank  Halts  Data  Sales 


BankAmerica  Corp.  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  said  it  would  halt  the  sale  of 
all  customer  data  to  outside  compa¬ 
nies.  The  move  comes  after  Min¬ 
neapolis-based  U.S.  Bancorp  was 
accused  by  the  Minnesota  attorney 
general's  office  of  illegally  selling 
customer  data  to  telemarketers  (see 
related  story,  page  45). 


CERT  Issues  Server 
Security  Hole  Alert 

The  Computer  Emergency  Response 
Team  (CERT)  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  in  Pittsburgh  last  week  is¬ 
sued  an  advisory  of  a  security  hole  in 
Microsoft  Corp.  Internet  Information 
Server  4.0  that  allows  intruders  to 
embed  and  execute  application  code 
and  crash  servers.  Microsoft  posted 
a  work-around  on  its  Web  site  and 
said  it’s  working  on  a  patch. 


IBM  Ships  liny  Drive 

IBM  said  it’s  shipping  the  world’s 
smallest  disk  drive  -  designed  for 
handheld  devices,  notebook  com¬ 
puters  and  digital  cameras  -  to  de¬ 
vice  makers.  It  weighs  16  grams, 
measures  1.68  by  1.43  by  0.19  in. 
and  can  hold  up  to  340M  bytes  of 
data.  It  will  cost  $499  when  avail¬ 
able  to  consumers  in  the  fall. 


Short  Takes 

A  HOUSE  SUBCOMMinEE  last 
week  unanimously  approved  a  bill  to 
provide  export  relief  for  encryption 
products.  The  measure  now  goes  to 
the  Commerce  Committee _ MI¬ 

CROSOFT  has  an  area  on  its  Web 
site  that  “encourages”  visitors  to 
speak  their  mind  on  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  antitrust  case.  It’s  just  a  way 
for  end  users  to  share  their  opin¬ 
ions,  a  spokesman  said,  adding,  “No 
way  are  we  telling  what  users 
should  write  to  Congress.” ...  At  its 
DevCon99  conference  this  week, 
LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.  will 
highlight  the  Linux  version  of  Domino 
with  a  keynote  address  from  Linux 
creator  Linus  Torvalds _ PACK¬ 

ARD  BELL  NEC  INC.  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  unveiled  the  latest  in  con¬ 
sumer-friendly  PCs  with  its  $2,499, 
all-in-one  Z1.  which  squeezes  a  15- 
in.  flat-panel  display,  a  Pentium  III 
processor,  ,an  8.4G-byte  hard  drive 
and  more  into  a  lO-sq.-in.  footprint. 


FAA:  Don’t  Be  Fooled 
By  Airlines’  Y 2K  Claims 


Carriers  say  year  2000  tests  disrupt  service 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

EXT  JANUARY, 

the  year  2000 
bug  will  get 
blamed  for  plen¬ 
ty  of  slowdowns 
and  equipment  failures,  but 
some  U.S.  airlines  are  already 
blaming  Y2K  systems  testing 
for  flight  delays. 

Don’t  believe  it. 

“I  have  no  idea  why  airlines 
would  say  that.  It’s  completely 
false,”  said  Paul  Takemoto,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Federal  Avi¬ 
ation  Administration.  “All  of 
our  [Y2K]  systems  testing  was 
completed  last  March.” 

Nonetheless,  at  least  two  air¬ 
lines  have  told  fliers  that  Y2K 
testing  delayed  their  flights. 

Last  Monday,  American  Air¬ 
lines  gate  agents  in  Chicago 
told  passengers  headed  to 
Providence  that  nationwide 
ground  stoppages  were  being 
caused  by  Y2K  testing.  But 
Elizabeth  Cory,  the  FAA’s 
deputy  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  said. 


“That’s  not  true.  It  appears  that 
we  have  some  ground  agents 
giving  out  inaccurate  informa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  Y2K  testing 


taking  place.” 

John  Hotard,  a  spokesman 
for  American,  said  gate  agents 
often  look  for  a  quick,  conve¬ 


nient  answer  to  give  harried 
passengers.  “Y2K  testing  can 
be  an  easy  answer  to  give  for 
delays  when  they  really  don’t 
know,”  Hotard  said.  “We  need 
to  do  a  better  job  of  giving  ac¬ 
curate  information  to  agents.” 

Several  FAA  insiders  tell  of 


FAA  Administrator  Jane  Gar¬ 
vey’s  flight  last  month  on  US 
Airways  that  was  ostensibly 
held  up  by  Y2K  air-traffic  con- 


Platinum  Users  Wary  of  Acquisition  Fallout 


CA  vows  to  keep 
many  tools  in  play 

BY  SAMI  LAIS 

NEW  YORK 

The  biggest  software  company 
acquisition  ever  —  totaling  $3.5 
billion  —  was  completed  last 
week.  Now,  corporate  users 
said  they  are  eager  to  see  which 
Platinum  Technology  Inc. 
products  will  survive  or  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  those  of  new  own¬ 
er  Computer  Associates  Inter¬ 
national  Inc. 

What  they  will  get  isn’t  one 
forecast,  but  many.  In  buying 
Platinum  Technology,  CA 
picked  up  a  highly  polished  set 
of  tools,  said  industry  analyst 
Jonathan  Eunice  at  consultan¬ 
cy  Illuminata  Inc.  in  Nashua, 
N.H.  CA  has  already  laid  plans 
to  combine  and  capitalize  on 
them. 


CA  will  continue  to  support 
and  develop  most  Platinum 
tools  for  two  years  and  will  re¬ 
tain  more  than  90%  of  Plat¬ 
inum’s  software  developers, 
said  CA  President  Sanjay  Ku¬ 
mar.  After  that,  “we’ll  let  the 
customers  tell  us  which  ones 
to  continue,”  he  said. 

Only  Platinum’s  software- 
distribution  tools  will  get  the 
ax,  said  Yogesh  Gupta,  CA  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  for  project 
strategy.  Platinum’s  AutoXfer 
isn’t  technologically  robust 
and  will  be  replaced  by  CA’s 
ShipIT,  Gupta  said.  “We’ll 
work  with  customers  to  up¬ 
grade  it,”  he  added. 

The  first  melding  of  CA  and 
Platinum  products  will  come 
via  an  e-commerce  product  that 
combines  Platinum’s  data  ware¬ 
housing  and  mining  tools  with 
CA’s  Neugent  neural  network 
technology.  It  will  help  users 
zero  in  on  potential  e-com- 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Platinum’s  Fate 

■  Support  and  development  of  most 
Platinum  products  will  continue  for  at 
least  two  years 

■  After  that,  products  will  either  be 
stand-alone,  integrated  into  existing 
CA  products  or  combined  with  CA 
products  to  create  new  products 

■  The  road  map  for  all  CA  products 
will  be  announced  at  the  CA  World 
conference  next  month;  customers  can 
also  find  out  about  specific  Platinum 
products  by  sending  e-mail  to 
platinum.clients@cai.com 


merce  buyers,  said  CA  Chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Charles  B.  Wang. 

Many  users  have  been  trying 
to  wed  tools  from  the  two  com¬ 
panies  themselves.  “We  wanted 
to  integrate  Platinum’s  DB- 
Vision  more  closely  into  Uni¬ 
center  TNG,  but  there  were 
missing  pieces,”  said  Vaughn 
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trol  systems  testing.  Garvey 
called  her  control  center  to 
check  the  excuse  and  was  told 
it  was  a  fabrication.  Chagrined 
US  Airways  Group  Inc.  offi¬ 
cials  have  since  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  being  accu¬ 
rate  with  customers. 

One  air  traffic  official  con¬ 
ceded  that  there  have  been 
more  flight  delays  recently  but 
said  they  are  attributable  to 
systems  upgrades,  not  Y2K 
testing.  Ken  Kluge,  an  air  traffic 
controller  and  the  safety  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  National  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  Association 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Region,  said 
the  PAA  is  replacing  the  1970s- 
vintage  workstations  in  each  of 
the  20  national  Air  Route  Traf¬ 
fic  Control  Centers  with  new 
radar  tracking  equipment  and 
color  monitors  [CW,  Feb.  1]. 

Recent  installations  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago  and  New  York 
have  required  some  restric¬ 
tions  on  air  traffic  so  the  con¬ 
trollers  could  become  com¬ 
fortable  working  on  the  new 
consoles.  That  has  slowed 
down  air  traffic,  he  said. 

Michael  Motta,  president  of 
the  Seattle  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Association,  said  airlines  are 
using  Y2K  to  deflect  blame 
from  their  own  problems.  I 

Reporters  Patrick  Thibodeau 
and  Kathleen  Ohlson  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  story. 


Bradley,  enterprise  project 
manager  at  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric. 

Kumar  said  beta  versions  of 
blended  products  will  debut  at 
CA’s  annual  conference  next 
month.  For  example.  Platinum’s 
ADvantage  application  devel¬ 
opment  software  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  CA’s  Jasmine  TND. 
Platinum  and  CA  security  soft¬ 
ware  will  also  be  combined. 

“We  see  [the  acquisition]  as 
getting  the  best  of  both  worlds,” 
said  George  Kurtz,  senior  direc¬ 
tor  of  systems  architecture  at 
Yellow  Services,  the  technical 
services  arm  of  Yellow  Corp.  in 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 

Mike  Skiles,  an  information 
technology  project  leader  at  Eli 
Lilly  &  Co.  in  Indianapolis,  said 
he  worried  that  Platinum’s  Pro¬ 
cess  Continuum  project-man¬ 
agement  tool  will  be  discontin¬ 
ued.  He  can  rest  easy  because 
CA  plans  “to  aggressively  pur¬ 
sue  its  development  and  mar¬ 
keting,”  said  spokeswoman  Clau- 
dine  Martini.  I 


Windows  2000  Betas 

the  possibilities  are  endless... 

The  opportunity  isn't. 

Limited  quantities  of  Microsoft  Windows'" 
2000  Beta  3  are  available  now  through  the 
Windows  2000  Corporate  Preview  Program. 

Now’s  your  chance  to  get  a  competitive  edge  and  make 
sure  you’re  ready  for  the  next  generation  of  business 
computing.  Sign  up  today  for  the  Windows  2000 
Corporate  Preview  Program.  For  just  $59.95*  you  get 
Windows  2000  Beta  3  plus  all  the  tools  and  support 
you  need  to  install  and  evaluate  Windows  2000  on 
your  laptop,  desktop,  and  server  machines. 

Quantities  are  limited,  so  act  now:  call  your  local 
Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Provider,  or  order  the  kit 
directly  at 

www.microsoft.eom/windows2000/beta3 


2000  Microsoft' 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 


I 

y 


^Shipping  ar^d  handling  are  additional. 

©1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Windows,  the  Windows  logo  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  tn  the  US  and/or  other  countnes. 
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Corporate  Data  Ravaged  As  Worm  Spreads 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

The  cleverly  designed  Explor- 
er.Zip  worm,  which  many  com¬ 
panies  encountered  through 


infected  e-mail  attachments, 
continued  to  destroy  data  last 
week  by  infecting  PCs  through 
shared  files  on  networks. 


Companies  most  affected  by 
file-sharing  infections  were 
those  that  scanned  for  and 
killed  viruses  on  their  desk¬ 


tops,  e-mail  systems,  file 
servers  or  Internet  gateways 
but  didn’t  install  protective 
software  on  all  those  systems. 

“That’s  a  key  mistake,”  said 
Wes  Wasson,  director  of  secu¬ 
rity  product  marketing  at  Net- 


Where  are  your  labor 
dollars  going? 


Introducing... 

Stromberg 
Time  Manager 
Web  Edition™ 

Our  new  web  product  takes  time 
and  attendance  where  you  need 
it  to  be-an  accurate  paperless 
record  of  your  most  important 
payroll  data.  Stromberg  Time 
Manager-Web  Edition" allows  you 
to  improve  productivity,  reduce 
cycle  time,  lower  administrative 
costs  and  increase  employee 
satisfaction.  Utilization  of  the 
Internet  allows  enterprise-wide 
use  while  maintaining  secure 
access  for  everyone.  Monitor 
project  costing  the  way  you  want. 
Seamlessly  streamline  your 
payroll  system  with  Stromberg 
Time  Manager-Web  EditionT  Call 
1-800-STROMBERG  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.stromberg.com 


S  T  R  O  M  B  E  R  G 

Enterprise  Solutions  for  Time  and 
Employee  Management 
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work  Associates  Inc.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  “Some  companies 
looked  for  a  quick  fix  and 
stopped  at  the  Internet  gate¬ 
way.”  Wasson  estimated  that 
millions  of  PC  users  around 
the  world  were  affected  by  the 
worm,  either  from  damaged 
files  or  from  lost  productivity 
as  companies  shut  down  mail 
servers  and  entire  networks. 

He  said  the  worm  also  over¬ 
wrote  backup  files  with  zero- 
byte  files  that  effectively 
erased  the  data.  “Those  who 
were  damaged  lost  it  all,”  Was¬ 
son  said. 


Those  who 
were  damaged 
lost  it  all. 

WES  WASSON 
NETWORK  ASSOCIATES 

The  worm  even  eluded 
antivirus  software  vendor 
Trend  Micro  Inc.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.  The  company  received 
the  worm  in  a  document  file 
and  contained  it  immediately. 
But  the  worm  passed  through  a 
shared-file  system  to  destroy 
files  on  another  PC.  The  worm 
is  “much  more  pernicious  than 
what  was  originally  thought,” 
said  company  spokeswoman 
Susan  Orbuch. 

Quinn  Peyton,  a  technical 
staff  member  at  the  Computer 
Emergency  Response  Team  in 
Pittsburgh,  said  shared-file 
systems  are  most  vulnerable 
when  they  grant  users  high 
levels  of  access  to  their  col¬ 
leagues’  PC  files. 

AT&T  Corp.’s  operational 
headquarters  in  Basking  Ridge, 
N.J.,  avoided  infection  from  file 
sharing  by  deploying  antivirus 
software  in  all  company  sys¬ 
tems  and  alerting  PC  users. 
“[The  information  technology 
team]  phrased  things  in  a  way 
that  even  the  most  nontechni¬ 
cal  person  could  understand,” 
said  spokeswoman  Karyn 
Vaughn-Fritz. 

The  FBI  and  worm  sleuths 
continue  to  hunt  for  the 
worm’s  author.  But  unlike  the 
writer  of  the  Melissa  virus, 
who  was  tracked  after  he  post¬ 
ed  the  virus  on  a  Usenet  news- 
group,  the  worm  author  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  cau¬ 
tious.  I 


It's  gratifying  when  things  fall  into  place.  As  it  did  for  the  people  at  Cathay  Pacific  Airways.  They 
wanted  to  deliver  an  even  higher  level  of  service  to  their  passengers.  So  we  installed  our  Customer 
Loyalty  System  to  let  them  track  individual  customer  travel  patterns  and  preferences.  Even  hobbies  and 
interests.  And  link  them  directly  into  the  new  Asia  Miles  frequent-flier  program.  When  our  clients  care  as 
much  about  their  customers  as  Cathay  Pacific  does,  we  simply  take  our  cue  from  them,  www.unisys.com 


Sometimes 
working  on 


a  solution  comes  to  us  when  we're  not  really 
it.  That's  what  we  call  a  nice  break. 


<&1999  Unisys  Corporation. 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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Java  Users  in  No 
Rush  To  Upgrade 

Many  see  no  urgency  to  implement  newest  runtime  environment 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 
AND  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

ANY  corporate 
developers  at 
last  week’s 
JavaOne  con¬ 
ference  said 
they  still  haven’t  switched  to 
the  Java  2  Platform  that  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  released 
with  much  fanfare  at  its  last 
developer  show  in  December. 

Formerly  known  as  Java  De¬ 
velopment  Kit  (JDK) 

1.2,  the  Java  2  Plat¬ 
form  (essentially  the 
runtime  engine  and 
class  libraries  need¬ 
ed  to  make  Java  work 
in  PCs,  workstations  and 
lighter  server  environments) 
promised  better  speed  and  se¬ 
curity  as  well  as  graphical  user 
interface  (GUI)  and  printer 
model  improvements. 

Corporate  users  with  urgent 
needs  for  those  features  tend¬ 
ed  to  be  the  ones  that  made  the 
switch  early,  said  Tim  Sloane, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group 
Inc.  in  Boston.  But  he  said  he 
senses  that  more  users  “had 
their  applications  already  de¬ 
ployed,  and  they’re  not  in  a 
large  rush  to  move  over.” 

“Why  take  the  risk  if  every¬ 
thing  is  stable  right  now?”  said 
Kathy  Tadlock,  application  de¬ 
velopment  manager  at  Atlanta- 
based  The  Home  Depot  Inc. 
The  company  is  a  heavy  Java 
user  and  plans  to  upgrade 
soon,  but  it  still  uses  JDK  1.1.8. 
That’s  because  JDK  1.2  —  re¬ 
named  Java  2  Platform  in  De¬ 
cember  and  anointed  last  week 
as  Java  2  Platform,  Standard 
Edition  —  didn’t  offer  features 
that  necessitated  an  immediate 
switch.  Tadlock  said. 

“Every  time  you  do  that,  you 
have  to  rest  the  whole  applica¬ 
tion.  That’s  a  major  thing  to 
do,”  said  R.  Scott  Tapper,  an 
Internet  development  techni¬ 
cal  adviser  at  Federal  Express 
Corp.  in  Collierville,  Tenn.  His 
group’s  intranet  application 
has  3,000  users. 

Two  officials  at  Ernst  & 
Young  LLP,  which  has  con¬ 


sulted  on  more  than  two  dozen 
Java  applications  for  major 
companies,  could  recall  only  a 
handful  of  JDK  1.2  implemen¬ 
tations.  Some  are  new  applica¬ 
tions  that  rely  on  products  that 
support  1.2.  Others  needed  the 


Distribution  still 
a  challenge  for 
corporate  users 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Corporate  users  troubled  by 
Java’s  client-side  performance 
should  see  some  relief  next  year 
when  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
builds  a  HotSpot  Performance 
Engine  in  to  its  Java  2  Platform 
for  desktop  computers. 

Sun  officials  said  the  smaller 
footprint  virtual  machine 
(VM)  —  which  is  due  by  the 
end  of  March  2000  —  will  help 
applications  start  faster  and 
reduce  the  pauses  that  occur 
with  applications  that  use 
Java’s  Swing  graphical  user 
interface. 

But  though  corporate  users 
said  they  would  welcome  the 
new  HotSpot  VM  for  perfor¬ 
mance  reasons,  that  won’t 
mean  the  end  of  client-side 


Swing  GUI  components.  “We 
had  to  have  a  business  case  for 
switching,”  said  Randy  Potter, 
a  senior  manager  based  in  Irv¬ 
ing,  Texas. 

Visa  International  Inc.  in 
San  Francisco  jumped  at  the 


headaches.  They  still  have  to 
make  sure  their  end  users  get 
that  Java  2  Platform,  Standard 
Edition  VM  on  their  desktops. 

“Until  the  browsers  are  con¬ 
sistent,  it’s  no  value  to  me,” 
said  Thomas  Geer,  a  software 
engineer  at  Visa  International 
Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 

Companies  that  can  control 
end-user  environments  can  de¬ 
liver  the  new  VM  via  Sun’s  Java 
plug-in.  But  in  Geer’s  case,  end 
users  at  banks  access  applica¬ 
tions  via  the  Internet. 

The  two  major  browser  ven¬ 
dors,  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.,  have  erratically  sup¬ 
ported  Java.  Netscape’s  up¬ 
coming  Navigator  5.0  browser 
promises  to  have  upgraded 
Java  support,  but  it’s  unlikely 
that  the  new  HotSpot  VM  will 
make  it  into  that  version. 

Meanwhile,  Microsoft  and 
Sun  remain  embroiled  in  a 
contract  dispute  regarding  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  failure  to  provide 


chance  to  implement  the  more 
granular  security  management 
capabilities  that  JDK  1.2  of¬ 
fered.  The  new  features  freed 
programmers  from  having  to 
write  application-specific  se¬ 
curity  mechanisms  at  the  code 
level,  said  Thomas  Geer,  a  Visa 
software  engineer. 

Visa  is  benefiting  from  the 
new  security  model,  which 
has  boosted  Visa’s  I/O  perfor¬ 
mance.  But  Geer  said  he  wish¬ 
es  he  had  waited  for  Sun’s  Java 
2  enterprise  technology  before 
the  swap  because  he  thinks  he 
could  have  condensed  his  con¬ 
version  time  from  six  months 
to  one  and  a  half  months.  I 


complete  support  for  Sun’s 
Java  technologies  (see  related 
story,  page  30). 

That  combination  of  vendor 
and  performance  issues  has 
led  many  corporate  developers 
to  use  HTML  (the  Internet 
programming  language)  and 
JavaScript  when  they  use 
browsers  as  clients.  But  several 
users  said  HotSpot  will  be 
worth  a  look. 

“Anything  we  could  do  to  get 
better  performance,  we’d  be 
looking  at,”  said  Lisa  Villarreal, 
a  senior  vice  president  in  tech¬ 
nology  services  at  Charles 
Schwab  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 

Last  week’s  HotSpot  perfor¬ 
mance-boost  pledges  extended 
to  the  server  as  well.  Sun  said 
HotSpot  2.0  —  which  promises 
a  30%  to  40%  performance  im¬ 
provement  —  is  expected  by 
year’s  end.  An  early  access  re¬ 
lease  will  be  available  in  Au¬ 
gust,  company  officials  said.  • 

Senior  writer  David  Oren- 
stein  contributed  to  this  story. 


Sun  Advances  Java  Everywhere,  Even  for  Corporate  Use 

myriad  Java  services,  interfaces  and  other  technologies 
fit  together  by  streamlining  them  into  three  editions:  Java 
2  Platform,  Enterprise  Edition,  for  heavy-duty  server  ap¬ 
plications;  Java  2  Platform,  Standard  Edition,  which  in¬ 
cludes  support  for  PC  clients  and  workstations:  and  Java 
2  Platform,  Micro  Edition,  for  appliances  and  small  de¬ 
vices  such  as  pagers  and  personal  digital  assistants. 

Sun  also  focused  on  Java  deployment  by  making  its 
Java  Server  Pages  technology  -  which  lets  developers 
build  interactive  Web  sites  -  available  for  the  open- 
source,  widely  used  Apache  Web  server.  It  will  also  use 
its  alliance  with  America  Online  Inc.  and  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  to  distribute  its  Standard  Edition  on 
millions  of  AOL  disks  and  in  the  upcoming  Version  5.0  of 
Netscape’s  browser.  -  David  Orenstein  and  Carol  Sliwa 


Sun’s  HotSpot  to  Speed  Client  Performance 


JAVAONE 
CONFERENC 


Sun  peppered  developers  at  the  JavaOne  conference 
last  week  with  announcements  designed  to  deliver  Java 
to  platforms  such  as  huge  corporate  servers  and  tiny 
consumer  devices. 

But  Sun  officials  told  Computerworld  about 
plans  to  offer  a  development  tool  designed  to 
build  corporate  Java  applications.  "We  don’t 
have  a  great  [integrated  development  environ¬ 
ment]  at  Sun _ We  need  to  get  that  fast,"  said  Alan 

Baratz,  president  of  Sun’s  software  products  and  plat¬ 
forms  division.  Sun  has  yielded  the  Java  tools  market  to 
Symantec  Corp.,  Inprise  Corp.,  IBM  and  others.  But 
Baratz  said  their  tools  have  left  a  market  open  for  Sun. 

Topping  the  list  of  official  announcements.  Sun 
sought  to  offer  developers  a  clearer  picture  of  how  the 
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UpstartJaya 
C  one  Backed 
By  Microsoft 

BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

A  small  software  company  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  created  a  mild 
stir  in  the  Java  world  last  week 
when  it  announced  that  its  in¬ 
dependently  developed,  small- 
footprint  virtual  machine  for 
embedded  systems  will  add 
support  for  Microsoft  Corp. 
extensions. 

Transvirtual  Technologies 
Inc.  CEO  Tim  Wilkinson  said 
giving  developers  a  choice 
was  the  main  motive  for  his 
Microsoft-backed  Kaffe  Java 
clone,  announced  on  the  eve  of 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s  Java- 
One  conference. 

“I  wanted  to  let  people  im¬ 
plement  using  whatever  tools 
they  like,  such  as  [Microsoft’s 
Visual]  J++,  and  let  them  de¬ 
ploy  on  any  operating  system 
they  like,”  Wilkinson  said. 

Transvirtual’s  independent¬ 
ly  developed  virtual  machine 
and  class  libraries  also  support 
Sun’s  Java  technologies.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  paid  Transvirtual  to 
provide  extensions  to  its  Kaffe 
virtual  machine,  Wilkinson 
said.  He  declined  to  disclose 
the  amount  but  claimed  that 
it’s  “not  a  lot.” 

Windows'Oniy 

Microsoft’s  Java  extensions 
have  been  a  source  of  contro¬ 
versy  because  they  run  only  on 
Windows  and  thwart  Java’s 
cross-platform  pledge.  They 
have  also  cropped  up  in  Sun’s 
breach-of-contract  suit  against 
Microsoft,  a  Java  licensee. 

A  federal  court’s  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  permits  Mi¬ 
crosoft  to  ship  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  Java  technology.  In¬ 
dependently  developed  Java 
clone  technology  is  legal  as 
long  as  the  vendor  provides 
compatible  and  complete  im¬ 
plementations,  a  Sun  spokes¬ 
woman  said. 

“I  think  the  real  issue  is  stan¬ 
dards  compliance.  If  these  end 
up  not  conforming  to  the  same 
standard  and  fracturing  it,  it’s 
going  to  end  up  looking  like 
the  Unix  market,”  said  Clay  Ry¬ 
der,  an  analyst  at  Zona  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif. » 
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ATA  CAN'T  BE  TA MED. 


But  you  can  make  it  work 
Take  an  ever-growing  undisciplined  mass  and  shape  it  into  a  neat  and  orderly  pattern. 
Where  it  will  let  you  spot  trends  and  opportunities  and  ideas  and  targets, 
no  matter  who  or  what  it  is  you're  searching  for. 

All  you  need  is  the  right  data  engine  to  help  you  take  control  of  things. 


Informix  makes  the  world 's  most  complete  data  warehousing  solutions. 
Powered  by  our  advanced  analytic  engines,  they  're  designed  to  evolve  and  grow 
along  with  your  business.  Turning  data  warehousing  into  an  ongoing  process 
that  lets  you  take  full  advantage  of  the  data  you  already  have— or  will  ever  have. 
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The  one  with  the  Srn8rt6St‘  d3t3 


To  learn  more  about  Decision  Frontier™,  and  take  that  first  step  to  gaining  more  insight  into  your  business, 
visit  www.informix.com,  or  call  1-800-331-1763.  ^ 


DATA  WAREHOUSING 

Advanced  Analytic 
Engines 


i. INFORMIX 
Industrial  Strength 
Web  Engines 


TRANSACTIONS  (OLTP) 

Extremely  Fast,  Extensible 
Transaction  Engines 
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Census  Bureau  Hires 
IBM  to  Run  FactRnder 


IBM  last  week  signed  a  S35  million, 
nine-year  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  to  operate  and 
maintain  American  FactFinder,  a 
Web-based  repository  of  data  that 
covers  more  than  100  million  U.S. 
households  and  more  than  20  mil¬ 
lion  U.S.  businesses.  American 
FactFinder  will  run  on  two  IBM 
RS/6000  SP  computers  at  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  in  Suitland,  Md. 


H-IBs  are  Tapped  Out 

The  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural¬ 
ization  Service  last  week  said  it  has 
stopped  accepting  H-1B  visa  appli¬ 
cations  for  this  fiscal  year  because 
the  115,000-visa  cap  has  been 
reached.  Another  115,000  visas  will 
become  available  in  October.  There 
are  also  efforts  under  way  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  boost  the  number  of  H-1B 
visas,  many  of  which  are  used  to  fill 
information  technology  positions. 


E-Mail  Service 
Pledges  Privacy 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  ZipLip. 
com  Inc.  has  launched  an  e-mail 
service  that  it  said  keeps  both  the 
sender  and  recipient's  identities  pri¬ 
vate.  ZipLip.com  encrypts  mes¬ 
sages  on  its  Web  site  and  shreds 
them  after  they're  sent.  The  service 
will  be  free  to  business  users  for  a 
30-day  trial  period  starting  July  4. 


Going  Once . . . 

Amazon.com  Inc.  and  Sotheby's 
Holdings  Inc.  said  last  week  they 
will  launch  a  joint  online  auction 
service  later  this  year.  Under  a  10- 
year  pact,  Amazon.com,  will  invest 
S45  million  in  the  venture. 


Short  Takes 

Magazine  publisher  MEREDITH 
CORP  has  renewed  its  outsourcing 
agreement  for  ELECTRONIC  DATA 
SYSTEMS  CORP.  to  manage  core 
infonnation  systems  for  five  years. 

. . .  M'CftOSOfT  CORP.  last  week 
said  it  will  ship  an  update  to  the  third 
beta  of  its  Windows  2000  operating 
system  sometime  between  the  end 
of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July. 


Happy  Developers  Key 
To  Notes  R  5  Sueeess 


More  functionality  needed  to  fend  off  Microsoft 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

At  its  DEVCON99 
developers  con¬ 
ference  in  San 
Francisco  this 
week,  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  will  show¬ 
case  the  enterprise  connecti¬ 
vity  and  Web  integration  capa¬ 
bilities  of  its  Notes/Domino 
R5,  which  shipped  in  April.  But 
with  its  chief  competitor,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.,  making  headway 
with  application  developers, 
analysts  said  the  future  of  R5 
depends  a  lot  on  whether  Lo¬ 
tus  can  keep  developers  happy. 

Developers  are  looking  for 
more  help  from  Lotus.  “The 
main  thing  we  need  [Lotus]  to 
address  is  more  robustness 
and  functionality  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  side,”  said  Stephen 
Wilson,  a  project  engineer  at 


Phoenix-based  AG  Communi¬ 
cation  Systems,  a  division  of 
Lucent  Technologies  Inc. 

Despite  the  advances  in 
Domino  5,  the  platform  is  still 
not  entirely  “client-agnostic,” 
meaning  developers  can’t  easily 
write  one  application  that  can 
be  accessed  in  the  same  way 
from  a  browser  and  the  new 
Notes  5  client,  Wilson  said. 

In  recent  months,  Microsoft 
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has  sought  to  make  Exchange 
look  like  more  than  a  messag¬ 
ing  server.  Microsoft  has  out¬ 
lined  its  plans  for  the  next-gen¬ 
eration  Exchange  server,  code- 
named  Platinum,  which  will 
feature  a  document  store 
called  the  Web  Store  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  portal  called  the  Digital 
Dashboard.  Platinum  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  early  next  year. 

Microsoft  has  also  started  to 
go  after  application  developers 
more  effectively,  said  Mark 
Levitt,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  “If  [Lotus]  can’t  re¬ 
tain  the  developers,  they’re  in 
trouble,”  Levitt  said. 

But  Jonathan  Penn,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  said 
Lotus  still  has  “99%  of  the  mind 
share”  in  the  area  of  knowledge 
management.  Lotus  has  also 
successfully  been  playing  up  its 
connectivity  to  legacy  data.  I 


PC  Expo;  NotJust  for  Desktops  Anpore 


Mobile  gear 

shares  spotlight 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

It’s  called  PC  Expo,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  PC  has  become  mo¬ 
bile,  so  has  much  of  the  show. 

This  week’s  PC  Expo  in  New 
York  will  feature  traditional 
desktop  computers,  but  lap¬ 
tops,  handhelds  and  smart 
phones  figure  heavily  in  the 
mix  of 500  exhibits. 

“The  past  year  has  seen  ex¬ 
plosive  growth  in  the  remote- 
access  arena,  especially  palm 
devices,”  said  Randy  Zane,  a 
spokesman  for  PC  Expo. 

Taming  the  Beast 

However,  a  persistent  prob¬ 
lem  for  business  information 
technology  managers  is  how  to 
manage  all  the  devices  and 
keep  ownership  costs  down, 
analysts  said. 

In  response  to  that  need, 
IBM  plans  to  demonstrate  a 
new  version  of  NetFinity  Di¬ 
rector  with  a  Java-based  man¬ 


agement  console  and  server 
for  tracking  laptops,  desktops 
and  handhelds  and  deploying 
software  updates  on  them.  The 
client-based  software  will  start 
to  appear  in  products  later  this 
summer,  IBM  officials  said. 

Also  in  the  systems  manage¬ 
ment  area,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  will  dis¬ 
play  the  abilities  of  netDeploy 
4,  technology  from  Open  Soft¬ 
ware  Associates  Inc.  in 
Nashua,  N.H.,  that  allows  HP 
to  preload  all  operating  system 
and  application  software  on 
new  PCs.  The  preloads  will  al¬ 
low  IT  managers  to  automati¬ 
cally  update  applications  easi¬ 
er  and  faster,  HP  officials  said. 

To  enable  backup  for  laptop 
users,  Iomega  Corp.  in  Roy, 
Utah,  will  unveil  Clik,  a  40M- 
byte,  PC  Card-size  removable 
drive. 

In  the  wireless  remote-ac¬ 
cess  arena,  NovAtel  Wireless 
in  San  Diego  will  show  a  wire¬ 
less  PC  Card  modem  for  lap¬ 
tops  and  Windows  CE  devices 
priced  at  $279. 

Qualcomm  Inc.  in  San  Diego 


will  show  the  pDQ  smart 
phone,  a  combination  of  a  cel¬ 
lular  phone  and  a  PalmPilot 
handheld  for  data  transmis¬ 
sion. 

A  variety  of  laptops  enabled 
with  new  400-MHz  Intel  Pen¬ 
tium  II  processors  will  appear, 
as  well  as  sublaptop  computers 
in  the  Windows  CE  Jupiter 
class.  Acute  Technologies  Inc. 
in  Milpitas,  Calif.,  will  demon¬ 
strate  its  new  Linux-  and  Win¬ 
dows  CE-based  terminals, 
called  ThinCast.  Pricing  for 
ThinCast  starts  at  $299. 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
will  formally  annoimce  its  en¬ 
try  into  the  microportable  pro¬ 
jector  market  with  a  4.2-pound 
device. 

In  other  areas,  IBM  and  HP 
plan  to  demonstrate  eight-way 
servers  with  Intel  Corp.’s  Pro¬ 
fusion  chip  set.  Neither  prod¬ 
uct  will  be  available  for  several 
months  because  Intel  has 
pushed  back  release  of  its  Pro¬ 
fusion  chip  several  times.  I 


Stacy  Collett  contributed  to  this 
story. 


Online  Wallet 

StandanI 

Propesed 

Buyers  won't  have 
to  fill  out  forms 

BY  JULIA  KINS 

It  just  got  easier  to  open  your 
wallet  online. 

Last  week,  several  of  the 
largest  e-commerce  players 
agreed  on  a  universal  format 
for  electronic  wallets  and  col¬ 
lecting  customers’  shipping, 
billing  and  credit  information 
online. 

Known  as  the  Electronic- 
Commerce  Modeling  Lan¬ 
guage  (ECML),  the  format  con¬ 
tains  common  data  fields  for 
collecting  standardized  cus¬ 
tomer  and  credit  information 
across  merchants’  Web  sites. 

For  online  buyers,  that 
means  less  hassle  filling  out 
different  forms  at  different 
sites. 

Instead,  shoppers  fill  out 
their  customer  information 
once  on  a  standard  electronic 
wallet  form  and  store  it  on 
their  computer  as  an  icon, 
which  they  drag  and  drop 
to  ECML-compliant  sites 
where  they  shop.  All  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  new  site  is  filled 
out  automatically  with  a 
single  click. 

ECML  will  work  with  online 
merchants’  existing  data  pri¬ 
vacy  and  security  technolo¬ 
gies,  according  to  the  ECML 
Alliance,  which  is  backing  the 
proposed  standard. 

Hassle  Factor 

Merchants  expect  the  re¬ 
duced  hassle  factor  to  boost 
the  number  of  transactions 
that  customers  complete  on¬ 
line.  Currently,  27%  of  online 
shoppers  abandon  their  orders 
before  checkout  because  of  the 
time  and  inconvenience  in¬ 
volved  in  entering  informa¬ 
tion,  according  to  Jupiter  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  in  New  York. 

“New  customers  coming  to 
our  site  will  no  longer  need  to 
fill  out  shipping,  billing  and 
credit  information,  said  Ken 
Hawk,  an  executive  at  iGo,  an 
online  vendor  of  mobile  com¬ 
puting  and  communications 
gear  in  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.  I 
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UPS  to  Upgrade  Handhelds 
For  Real^^ime  Parcel  Tracking 

$100M  project  to  make  managing  drivers  and  trucks  more  efficient 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

NITED  PARCEL 
Service  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc.  last  week 
announced  a  $100 
million  third- 
generation  package-tracking 
system  under  which  drivers 
will  use  ruggedized  handheld 
computers  for  two-way  wire¬ 
less  communication. 

Analysts  said  the  system  will 
help  keep  the  package  delivery 
company  competitive  in  a  field 


where  efficiency  is  central  to 
earnings.  UPS  officials  said  the 
system  gives  them  an  edge 
over  competitors  like  RPS  Inc. 
because  it  provides  real-time 
contact  with  drivers. 

The  system  was  put  to  use 
last  week  in  13  cities  and  will 
be  deployed  to  50,000  drivers 
worldwide  in  the  next  two 
years.  UPS  installed  the  first 
generation  of  the  system, 
which  uses  the  Deliver  Infor¬ 
mation  Acquisition  Device 


(DIAD)  III  made  by  Motorola 
Inc.  in  1990. 

To  use  it,  drivers  capture  au¬ 
thorization  signatures  on  the 
handhelds,  and  the  data  is  sent 
wirelessly  almost  immediately 
to  a  central  repository  for 
package  tracking,  UPS  officials 
said.  In  the  past,  drivers  linked 
over  a  cellular  network  for 
trucks  at  30-minute  intervals. 

In  addition,  central  dispatch¬ 
ers  will  now  be  able  to  inform 
drivers  wirelessly  with  a  text 


message  on  the  handheld  to 
change  their  route  for  a  special 
pickup. 

An  actual  transmission  with 
DIAD  III  will  take  0.3  second, 
compared  with  10  seconds  un¬ 
der  the  old  method.  With  mil¬ 
lions  of  such  transmissions 
each  day,  UPS  will  see  “signifi¬ 
cant”  savings  in  network  works 
costs,  said  Vice  President  Dud¬ 
ley  Land.  UPS  receives  4  mil¬ 
lion  tracking  requests  per 
week  on  its  Web  site. 

But  Land  said  the  $100  mil¬ 
lion  investment  in  proprietary 
handhelds  and  network  sup¬ 


port  is  justified  even  without 
the  network  savings.  “It’s  a 
very  competitive  environment, 
and  we  needed  to  demonstrate 
. . .  good  reason  to  remain  loyal 
to  UPS,”  Land  said. 

Analysts  said  the  wireless 
network  savings  is  difficult  to 
track,  but  the  reduction  in  dri¬ 
ver  time  and  frustration  will  be 
considerable.  Drivers  will  no 
longer  have  to  fiddle  with 
transmitting  information  back 
in  a  truck,  saving  one  or  two 
minutes  each  time,  said  War¬ 
ren  Powell,  professor  of  opera¬ 
tions  research  at  Princeton 
University  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

“If  you  plug  in  savings  on 
the  drivers’  communications 
time,  it’s  just  monster  dollars 
with  the  mammoth  level 
they’re  at,”  Powell  said.  “UPS 
is  famous  for  shaving  off  pen¬ 
nies  and  nickels.”  I 


Continued  from  page  1 

Bank 

year,  $50  million  undertaking 
that  started  in  1997,  HSBC  will 
rip  out  its  old  packet  switches 
and  X.25  lines  and  replace 
them  with  feature-rich  frame- 
relay  access  devices  (FRAD) 
and  private  frame-relay  con¬ 
nections.  A  FRAD  funnels 
data,  voice  and  fax  traffic  onto 
frame-relay  links. 

So  far,  HSBC  has  teamed 
with  no  fewer  than  42  carriers 
around  the  world,  persuaded  a 
small  vendor  —  Phoenix-based 
Hypercom  Inc.  —  to  customize 
its  FRADs  and  paired  with 
Unisys  Corp.  in  Blue  Bell,  Pa., 
for  logistical  services. 

“The  new  [standardized] 
network  will  let  us  support 
bandwidth-intensive  applica¬ 
tions  and  provide  every  desk¬ 
top  access  to  them  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,”  said  Tim 
Cureton,  group  head  of  tele¬ 
communications  at  HSBC  in 
the  UK.  Applications  devel¬ 
oped  in  one  region  can  quickly 
be  deployed  worldwide  over 
the  network,  he  added. 

That  will  be  the  plan  for 
works  in  progress  such  as  a 
TV-based  banking  application 
in  the  U.K.,  an  Internet  securi¬ 
ties  tool  in  Asia  and  a  retail  In¬ 
ternet  application  in  the  U.S., 
Cureton  said. 

“It’s  crucial  that  they  have 
applications  worldwide  that 
can  be  accessed  from  any 
point,  as  that  will  help  their 


’HSBC’s  international  net¬ 
work  replacement  timetable: 

:  Hoi^  Kong:  400  to  500 
sites  up 

Canada:  80  sites  up 

U.S.:  130  sites  up 

U.K.:  More  than  600  sites 
up,  1,000  left  by  year’s  end 

Saudi  Arabia:  Starting  soon 
**  to  bring  60  sites  up 

-  India:  Starting  soon  to 
■  bring  40  sites  up 

South  America:  2,000  sites 
planned,  start  date  TBA 

1999  acquisitions  expected 
to  grow  the  network: 

United  States:  Republic 
New  York  Corp.,  63  sites 
in  N.Y. 

Korea:  Seoul  Bank,  200  to 
300  sites 


multinational  customers  com¬ 
pete  on  a  worldwide  basis  by 
being  able  to  check  their  con¬ 
solidated  cash  position,”  said 
Bob  Landry,  an  analyst  at  Tow- 
erGroup  in  Needham,  Mass.  “A 
company  doesn’t  want  to  bor¬ 
row  money  in  the  US.  if  they 
can  transfer  what  they  need 
from  Asia.” 

The  limited  bandwidth  on 
HSBC’s  original  X.25  network 
had  slowed  critical  e-mail  de¬ 
livery  and  prevented  the  com¬ 
pany  from  deploying  workflow 
and  executive-support  applica¬ 


tions,  Cureton  said. 

Two  keys  to  the  project  were 
the  selection  of  a  single  FRAD 
vendor  willing  to  work  closely 
to  meet  HSBC’s  needs  and  of  a 
services  company  with  a  global 
presence  to  handle  installation 
of  the  new  gear. 

HSBC  assembled  from  its 
banks  around  the  world,  which 
include  The  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corp.  and 
England’s  Midland  Bank,  a 


team  of  top  technology  ex¬ 
perts,  who  chose  upstart  Hy¬ 
percom  for  equipment  over 
networking  giant  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  Separately,  Unisys 
was  chosen  for  logistical  sup¬ 
port. 

HSBC  worked  with  Hyper¬ 
com  to  make  more  than  a 
dozen  additions  to  its  FRAD, 
such  as  adding  the  ability  to 
prioritize  traffic,  support  lega¬ 
cy  automated  teller  machine 


and  teller-terminal  protocols 
and  even  country-specific  soft¬ 
ware  features,  Cureton  said. 

By  supporting  old  protocols, 
HSBC  didn’t  have  to  wipe  out 
its  investment  in  several  hun¬ 
dred  dumb  terminals.  Al¬ 
though  the  value  of  the  termi¬ 
nals  pales  in  comparison  with 
the  project  cost,  retaining  ex¬ 
isting  equipment  and  just 
changing  the  network  was  a 
key  goal  of  the  project.  I 


More  Retailers  Outsourcing  Day-to-Day  IT 


Such  contracts  allows  them  to  focus  on 

specialty  systems  such  as  e-commerce 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Spurred  by  a  need  to  focus  on 
strategic  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  e-commerce,  more  and 
more  retailers  are  outsourcing 
for  routine  systems. 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn.-based 
Ames  Department  Stores  Inc. 
earlier  this  month  became  the 
latest  retail  giant  to  hand  over 
its  day-to-day  information 
technology  operations  to  an 
outsourcer. 

A  spate  of  others  —  includ¬ 
ing  CompUSA  Inc.,  Dayton 
Hudson  Corp.  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  —  have 
done  the  same  in  the  past  few 
months. 

Industry  consolidation  has 
left  many  retailers  with  several 
different  suites  of  core  applica¬ 


tions,  which  can  be  difficult  to 
integrate  and  expensive  to 
maintain  in-house,  analysts 
said. 

Retailers  have  also  been  hit 
hard  by  the  IT  labor  drought. 
With  IT  budgets  that  pale  in 
comparison  with  those  in  oth¬ 
er  industries,  they  have  found 
it  tough  to  remain  competitive 
in  the  current  IT  job  market. 

“We’re  really  seeing  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  big  [outsourcing] 
deals”  in  the  retail  industry, 
said  Ed  Jimenez,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif. 

In  the  past,  retailers  might 
have  outsourced  pieces  of  IT, 
but  “now  we’re  seeing  these 
deals  where  integrators  will 
take  over  staff  and  run  the  op¬ 


erational  systems  at  stores  and 
the  corporate  office,”  he  said. 

Jimenez  said  about  25%  of 
retailers  currently  outsource 
part  of  their  IT  operations.  But 
according  to  a  recent  Gartner 
survey  of  87  retailers,  almost 
half  of  the  respondents  said 
they’re  investigating  outsourc¬ 
ing  —  often  for  help  desk  and 
desktop  support. 

Another  key  is  that  “out¬ 
sourcing  of  our  mainframe 
operations  allows  us  to  focus 
our  resources  on  creating  tech¬ 
nology  that  gives  us  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage,”  said  Vivian 
Stephenson,  CIO  at  Dayton 
Hudson  in  Minneapolis.  Those 
include  data  warehousing, 
merchandising  and  e-com- 
merce  systems. 

Late  this  summer,  Dayton’s 
Target  unit  will  launch  a  re¬ 
vamped  Web  site  that  will  fea¬ 
ture  expanded  online  shopping 
capabilities.  I 


They  needed 
data.  They  needed 
technology. 
What  decision 
makers  need 
now  is... 


The  SAS®  Solution. 

The  way  to  make  sense  of  it  all. 


Are  your  decision  makers  bombarded  with  too  much  data  that  has  too  little  consistency?  Looking  for  an 
infrastructure  that  puts  them  in  control — turning  chaos  to  order,  and  data  into  reliable  and  usable  information? 

The  SAS  Solution — from  the  leading  name  in  data  warehousing  and  decision  support — makes  it  easy  to: 
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Reduce  your  backlog,  simplify  and  automate  processes,  and  reaffirm  IT’s  business 
value  throughout  your  enterprise 

We’re  the  knowledge  company  that  combines  business  understanding  with  flexible,  open,  and  end-to-end 
technologies  that  drive  your  business  forward.  Get  to  know  us  by  requesting  our  free  CD,  The  SAS^'  Data 
Warehousing  Solution:  From  Chaos  to  Order,  from  Data  to  Knowledge  at  www.sas.com/makesense 
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We  don’t  care  where  your  data  comes  from.  We  can 
store  it.  As  businesses  and  consumers  become  more 
connected  to  e-services,  volumes  of  new  data  will 
be  arriving  from  unimaginable  sources  and  across 
multiple  platforms.  Whether  from  mainframes,  UNIX  - 
based  systems  or  Windows  NT^servers,  your  data 
needs  to  be  securely  stored  yet  readily  accessible 
by  you,  your  customers  and  your  business  partners. 
Introducing  HP  SureStore  E:  our  full  line  of  stress-free 
storage  solutions  enables  centralized  management 
of  your  disparate  storage  assets.  From  direct-connect 
SCSI  and  ESCON  to  a  Fibre  Channel  grid,  HP  provides 
a  combination  of  hardware,  software  and  services 
that  helps  prepare  your  business  for  the  e-service- 
based  economy.  For  more  information  about  our 
stress-free  SureStore  E  storage  solutions,  visit  us  at 
www.surestore-e.com. 

Stress-free  storage  for  the  next  E.  E-services. 
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Brokerages  Invest  in 
Electronic  Auctions 


Alternatives  to  the  Big  Board,  its  brethren 
pick  up  speed  among  traditional  traders 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

NOTHER  DAY,  an¬ 
other  electronic 
threat  to  the  top 
U.S.  stock  mar¬ 
kets.  That’s  how 
it  seems  on  Wall  Street  these 
days,  as  electronic  communi¬ 
cations  networks  (ECN) 
sprout  like  weeds  and  are  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  nation’s  top  bro¬ 
kerages. 

ECNs  are  alternative  mar¬ 
ketplaces  where  investors  can 
buy  and  sell  stocks. 

Although  those  networks  are 


specific  to  the  securities  indus¬ 
try,  they  illustrate  how  Inter- 
net-based  companies  such  as 
Amazon.com  Inc.  can  leverage 
information  technology  to 
shake  up  an  industry.  Amazon 
has  not  only  eaten  into  the  re¬ 
tail  book  market,  but  it  also  is 
dictating  pricing  in  that  sector 
by  offering  The  New  York 
Times  best  sellers  at  half  off 
their  list  price. 

Last  week,  two  of  Wall 
Street’s  heaviest  hitters  — 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  and  Gold¬ 
man,  Sachs  &  Co.  —  an¬ 


nounced  a  partnership  with 
Bernard  L.  Madoff  Investment 
Securities  to  create  an  elec¬ 
tronic  auction  platform  called 
the  Primex  Auction  System. 
When  it  goes  live  next  year  af¬ 
ter  the  securities  industry 
shifts  stock  pricing  from  frac¬ 
tions  to  decimals,  Primex  will 
be  aimed  at  providing  better 
pricing  than  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  (NYSE)  or  the 
Nasdaq  Stock  Market  Inc. 


Primex  executives  claimed 
that  the  service  will  be  able  to 
offer  more  competitive  pricing 
for  stocks  by  opening  up  those 
orders  to  a  larger  crowd  of 
electronic  participants. 


Who  are  the  ECNs? 


1  NETWORK 

OWNERS 

WHAT  IT  DOES  - 

Instinct 

Reuters 

Global  broker 

Brut 

Merrill  Lynch 
and  nine  others 

An  over-the-counter 
trading  system 

1  Island 

Datek  Online 

Order-matching  system 

^  TradeBook 

Bloomberg 

Lets  users  trade  with 
one  another 

Strike 

Bear  Stearns,  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  nine 
others 

Designed  for  profes¬ 
sional  investors 

Nextrade 

Pirn  Global  Equities 

Aimed  at  being  easier 
to  use  than  Nasdaq 

Attain 

All-Tech 

Investments 

Targeted  at  broker- 
dealers  and  day-traders 

Redibook 

Spear,  Leeds 
and  Kellogg 

Supports  proprietary 
RediPlus  system 

Archipelago 

Includes  ETrade 
and  Goldman  Sachs 

Handles  trading  for 
broker/dealers 

But  even  if  Primex  and  other, 
similar  electronic  networks 
aren’t  out  to  replace  the  NYSE 
or  Nasdaq,  they’re  sounding  a 
wake-up  call. 

Nasdaq,  for  example,  is  al¬ 


ready  losing  between  20%  and 
35%  of  its  trading  volume  to 
ECNs,  said  Larry  Tabb,  a  finan¬ 
cial  analyst  at  TowerGroup  in 
Needham,  Mass.  Stock  ex¬ 
changes  and  brokerage  firms 


You’ve  got  3  months 

SYSTEM  IN  60  LOCATI 
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alike  “are  all  looking  at  ECNs 
as  [either]  a  threat  or  an  op¬ 
portunity,”  Tabb  said. 

Earlier  this  month,  Morgan 
Stanley  Dean  Witter  &  Co.  and 
Salomon  Smith  Barney  agreed 
to  invest  in  Eclipse  Trading 
Inc.,  which  plans  to  introduce 
an  after-hours  trading  system 
for  individual  investors  this 
summer  [CW,  May  31]. 

Partnership  Plans 

The  introduction  of  Primex 
may  also  accelerate  plans  by 
the  NYSE  and  Nasdaq  to  part¬ 
ner  with  those  upstart  trading 
networks. 

“People  have  been  predicting 
the  demise  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  for  200  years, 
and  yet  it  continues,”  largely 
because  it  has  changed  with  the 
times,  said  Raphael  Soifer,  a  se¬ 
curities  analyst  at  Brown  Broth¬ 
ers  Harriman  in  New  York. 

Although  Soifer  said  “no¬ 
body  knows”  how  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  ECNs  will  reshape  the 


market,  one  thing  is  certain: 
“The  Merrills  and  Goldmans 
of  the  world  are  placing  their 
bets,”  he  said. 

Glen  Shipway,  CEO  of 
Primex  Trading  NA  in  New 
York,  said  his  group  has  had 
“preliminary  discussions” 
about  developing  partnerships 
with  the  NYSE,  Nasdaq  and 
other  stock  exchanges. 

A  NYSE  spokeswoman  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  Primex. 

Primex  would  offer  “compe¬ 
tition  against  a  traditional,  auc¬ 
tion-style  market”  like  the 
NYSE,  Shipway  said.  Still, 
Primex  isn’t  trying  to  replace 
the  NYSE  but  rather  work  with 
a  stock  market  to  expose  stock 
prices  to  a  larger  electronic  au¬ 
dience,  he  said. 

Eventually,  ECNs  “will  force 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
to  move  to  an  electronic  sys¬ 
tem,”  predicted  Octavio  Mar- 
enzi,  research  director  at  Meri- 
dien  Research  Inc.  in  Newton, 
Mass.  I 


PaineWebber  Joins  Fray  With  Web  Trades 


Strategy  to  serve  online  customers,  do 
processing  on  mainframe  long  in  works 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

NEW  YORK 

Sheer  coincidence.  That’s  all  it 
was  when  PaineWebber  Inc. 
announced  online  stock-trad¬ 
ing  plans  just  days  after  rival 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  stunned 
Wall  Street  with  its  low-cost 
online  trading  strategy  [CW, 
June  7]. 

Really. 

“We  started  working  on  this  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  We  didn’t 
just  throw  this  together,” 
PaineWebber  CIO  Scott  Abbey 
said  last  week. 

Merrill  Lynch’s  announce¬ 
ment  “didn’t  change  our  [on¬ 
line]  strategy,”  added  Robert 
H.  Silver,  the  company’s  execu¬ 


tive  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations,  service  and 
systems. 

The  New  York-based  bro¬ 
kerage  has  already  launched  an 
alpha  test  with  60  clients  who 
are  now  trading 
stocks  online,  it  said. 

Secure  Site 

Using  a  secured 
Web  site,  customer 
trades  are  first  routed 
to  a  set  of  PaineWeb¬ 
ber  Unix  servers  and 
then  handed  off  to  its 
mainframes,  which 
process  the  trades. 

However,  unlike 
Merrill  Lynch,  which 


plans  to  charge  customers 
$29.95  per  transaction  to  trade 
up  to  1,000  shares  of  stock  on¬ 
line,  PaineWebber  has  no  plans 
to  offer  low-cost  trading  ser¬ 
vices,  Silver  said. 

Instead,  beginning  in  the 
third  quarter,  PaineWebber  will 
offer  fee-based  cybertrading  to 
customers  who  use  the  Edge,  its 
Internet-based  online  account 
service. 

PaineWebber  cur¬ 
rently  has  240,000 
client  accounts  on 
the  Edge.  Each  of  its 
Edge  households  has 
about  $850,000  in  as¬ 
sets. 

Silver  said  Paine¬ 
Webber  hasn’t  deter¬ 
mined  yet  how  much 
the  brokerage  will 
charge  customers  for 
online  trading.  I 


CIO  scon  ABBEY 
says  PaineWebber 
is  alpha-testing 
online  trading  with 
60  customers 
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{Oh,  and  there’s  a  call  for  you  on  line  2.] 

If  working  miracles  is  just  a  part  of  your  average  Monday,  then 
consider  working  with  ExecuTrain.  As  a  global  leader  in  technical 
training,  we  offer  instruction  on  the  skills  your  team  needs  to 
successfully  implement  and  integrate  new  technologies  fast. 

Working  on  an  NT®  solution?  An  ERP  system?  Perhaps  a 
global  e-commerce  initiative?  ExecuTrain  can  get  your  people 
quickly  up  to  speed  through  accelerated  courses — even 
custom  instruction  on  your  proprietary  systems — from  over 
230  locations  worldwide. 

just  call  800.90TRAIN  today  or  visit  us  online  at 
executrain.com/s-o-s.  And  finally  discover  what  it's  like  to  get 
the  job  done  right,  without  having  to  do  it  all  yourself. 
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Centralized  Security  Management 
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Web  Management™ 

Backup/Disaster  Recovery  Database  Management 

Monitoring  SERVER  MANAGEMENT 

Application  Management 
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integrated  Encryption 


Virus  Protection 


Firewall  With  Authentication 
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Malicious  Web  Content  Detection 

EnterpriseDiscovery™ 
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Problem  Management 


Business  Process  Views" 
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Predictive  Management 


Real  World  Interface" 


Performance  Management 


Workload  Management 
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Windows  98,  95,  3.1 ,  CE 


Windows  NT 

NetWare  EXTENSIVE  PLATFORM  COVERAGE 

OS/390 


OpenVMS 


LANs,  WANs,  and  Internet 


TCP/IP,  IPX,  DECnet,  SNA 
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Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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Stealth  Viewing 


Multi-Processor  Support 

Roving  Call-Back  Multi-Host  Viewing  File-Transfer  With  Crash  Recovery 

Remote  Access  REMOTE  CONTROL  Integrated  NT  Security  Remote  Reboot 


Software  Metering/Auditing 
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Software  Maintenance 

Software  Inventory  Compliance  Check 

ASSET  MANAGEMENT  Hardware  Inventory 
Configuration  Management  Financial  Tracking 


Policy-Based  Management 


Historic  Analysis 


Roaming  Users  Support 

Broadcasting 


Hands-Free  OS  Installation 

SOFTWARE  DISTRIBUTION 

Event  Monitoring  And  Automation  Secure  Data  Transport  System 


Dynamic  Groups 


Push/Pull 


/V-Tiered  Distribution 


Yes,  all  of  these  features  and  functions  can  be  found  in 
one  solution:  And  you  can  find  out  more  by  making  one 
phone  call.  Call  today  and  find  out  how  the  industry  stan¬ 
dard  for  network  and  systems  management  can  help  you 
get  all  of  your  desktops  under  control. 

For  more  information,  caii  1-888-UNIOENTER, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/desktopmgmt 
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Brokers  Get  Data  Nuggets 
Through  ‘Pretext  Calling’ 


Federal  Trade  Commission  is  cracking 

down  on  personal  data  trafficking 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

HE  UNDERGROUND 

market  in  personal 
information  is  like 
any  other:  It  has 
buyers,  sellers  and 
suppliers  of  raw  material. 

The  buyers  include  lawyers 
and  employers,  who  want  fi¬ 
nancial  and  medical  data  about 
litigants,  employees  or  job  ap¬ 
plicants.  The  sellers  are  “infor¬ 
mation  brokers,”  who  use  a  va¬ 
riety  of  tricks  —  most 
of  them  legal,  some 
legally  hazy  —  to  ob¬ 
tain  those  personal  de¬ 
tails. 

And  who  supplies 
the  raw  material?  Corporate 
employees  who  have  been 
duped  into  divulging  the 
salaries,  bank  balances  and 
medical  histories  held  in  cus¬ 
tomer  information  systems. 

The  data  traffickers  use  a 
technique  known  as  “pretext 
calling.”  That’s  when  a  broker 
telephones  a  bank,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  impersonates  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  get  information  about 
his  account.  Armed  with  de¬ 
tails  such  as  Social  Security 
number  and  address,  the  bro¬ 


ker  persuades  customer  ser¬ 
vice  agents  to  reveal  more 
valuable  nuggets. 

As  one  data  dealer  advised 
in  a  recent  online  post:  “You 
can’t  be  afraid  to  play  roles  and 
place  yourself  in  positions  of 
getting  caught.  . . .  You  can  al¬ 
ways  hang  up.” 

But  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  calls  the  ruse  illegal 
and  is  cracking  down.  In  an 
April  lawsuit  against  Denver 
data  broker  Touch  Tone 
Information  Inc.,  the 
agency  said  the  practice 
is  deceptive,  unfair  and 
“a  particularly  perni¬ 
cious  invasion  of  con¬ 
sumers’  privacy.” 

FTC  officials  set  up  a  sting, 
recording  a  pretext  call  al¬ 
legedly  from  Touch  Tone  to 
Bank  One  Corp.  in  Chicago, 
seeking  —  and  gaining  —  cus¬ 
tomer  account  information 
that  was  later  sold. 

“We  caught  them  on  tape  ly¬ 
ing  to  a  federally  insured  bank 
to  obtain  financial  informa¬ 
tion.  And  the  trafficking  is  the 
unfair  part,”  said  David  Me- 
dine,  an  FTC  official  on  the 
case. 


In  the  information  under¬ 
ground,  facts  are  compiled  in 
databases,  sometimes  trans¬ 
ferred  to  clients  electronically 
or  sold  on  the  Internet.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  information  brokers 
advertise  online  and  on  Web 
chat  boards  and  e- 
mail  listservs  are 
full  of  deal-making 
traffic. 

Certainly  not  all 
information  dealers 
are  underhanded. 

Most  probably 
don’t  break  any 
laws,  agreed  both 
privacy  advocates 
and  brokers.  And 
the  strength  of  the 
FTC’s  legal  case  is 
unclear. 

Touch  Tone  filed 
court  papers  last 
month  that  said  the  FTC  does¬ 
n’t  have  authority  to  pursue  the 
case  because,  among  other  rea¬ 
sons,  the  agency  is  charged 
with  protecting  consumers  and 
a  bank  isn’t  a  consumer.  Touch 
Tone  also  said  it  shouldn’t  be 
blamed  if  banks  give  out  “confi¬ 
dential  information  by  virtue  of 
a  telephone  call,  without  ad¬ 
hering  to  its  security  proto¬ 
cols.” 

Risky  Business 

Last  month,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  in  Wash¬ 
ington  met  with  local  bankers 
to  warn  them  that  pretext  call¬ 
ing  is  growing  —  and  banks 
could  be  held  liable  if  cus¬ 
tomer  information  is  revealed 
in  error. 

“Bank  employees  who  re¬ 
lease  information  risk  penal¬ 
ties  or  legal  action  by  their  em¬ 
ployer,  the  government  and  the 
customer,”  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  trade  group  said.  “We  say, 
take  this  issue  seriously.” 

Information  brokers  often 
use  public  databases  such  as 
court  rulings  or  motor  vehicle 
records  to  get  started  on  a 
search  about  someone.  They 
then  use  that  routine  data  to 
concoct  ruses  to  get  more  sen¬ 
sitive  information  from  other 
sources. 

The  same  techniques  work 


for  people  seeking  private 
medical  data,  said  Rob  Doug¬ 
las,  CEO  of  American  Data 
Protection  Services  Inc.  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

A  pretext  caller  with  a 
search  target’s  name,  date  of 
birth  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity  number  can 
easily  call  a  hospi¬ 
tal  and  pretend  he’s 
filling  out  forms  for 
a  new  insurance 
policy.  Insurers  of¬ 
ten  ask  applicants 
for  prior  medical 
history. 

Companies  are 
easily  deceived,  and 
a  big  problem  is 
that  some  don’t 
separate  sensitive 
data  from  routine 
customer  records, 
said  Bob  Campbell,  managing 
director  at  Alpine  Computer 
Systems,  a  security  and  privacy 
consulting  company  in  Wood- 
bridge,  Va. 

What’s  needed  are  multi¬ 
level  access  controls.  “I’ve 
gone  into  organizations  where 
all  the  personal  information  re¬ 
garding  a  customer  —  finan¬ 
cial  or  insurance  data,  for  ex¬ 
ample  —  is  available  to  all  the 
employees  that  have  any  role 
in  [customer]  service,”  Camp¬ 
bell  said. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Touch 
Tone  case  progresses,  company 
owners  James  and  Regana  Rapp 
agreed  to  stop  pretext  calling 
but  “do  not  admit  to  any  of  the 
actual  allegations,”  said  their 
lawyer,  Jim  Butera,  at  Butera  & 
Andrews  in  Washington. 

Butera  wouldn’t  say  whether 
the  Rapps  are  still  in  business 
and  advised  his  clients  not  to 
do  interviews. 

To  help  Touch  Tone  fight  the 
government  and  to  defend  pre¬ 
text  calling,  brokers  have 
formed  a  lobbying  group  that 
raises  money  by  charging  cus¬ 
tomers  an  extra  $5  per  search. 

“Pretext  is  just  a  technique 
to  mine  data,”  said  Lee  Wind,  a 
founder  of  the  Coalition  to 
Amend  the  Financial  Informa¬ 
tion  Privacy  Act,  in  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.Y.  “It  is  done  very 


Profile:  Jane  Doe 

For  $750,  Computerworld  hired  an  information  broker  to  create 
a  profile  of  our  subject,  whose  name  and  complete  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  number  have  been  omitted  to  preserve  what  little  privacy  she 
has  left.  The  following  sampling  of  data,  however,  is  real: 

Date  of  birth;  6122153 
Social  Security  number:  102-XX-XXXX 

Cars:  1997  Lexus  ES300, 1992  Lexus  LS400, 1982  Toyota  Cressida,  1986 
Chevrolet  CIO  pickup  truck  (all  cars  traced  to  Doe  are  registered  to  her  husband, 
whose  Social  Security  number  and  date  of  birth  were  also  recovered) 

Cost  of  house:  $218,500 

Amount  financed:  $196,650 

Annual  real  estate  taxes:  $3,782 

House  description:  Four  bedrooms,  two-and-a-half  bathrooms,  two  fireplaces, 
on  1.3  acres 

I  Naxl'door  neighbors:  The  Capones  on  one  side;  Stephen  Pope  on  the  other 

Criminal  i  ecord,  driving  tickets,  liens,  bankruptcies:  None 
S 


FTC’S  DAVID  MEDINE 
says  pretext  calling  is 
deceptive,  unfair  and  a 
privacy  invasion 
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specifically  and  in  all  the  cases, 
at  least  by  the  scrupulous  bro¬ 
kers,  for  what  we  consider  to 
be  justifiable  legal  purposes.” 

The  practice  isn’t  wrong,  in 
part  because  many  brokers  use 
it  for  good  causes,  such  as  to 
track  down  withheld  child- 
support  money  or  divorce  set¬ 
tlements,  he  said. 

Wind,  an  information  broker 
in  New  York,  co-founded  the 
coalition  last  year  to  combat  a 
bill  pending  in  Congress  that 
would  outlaw  obtaining  some¬ 
one’s  financial  information  un¬ 
der  false  pretenses.  A  vote  on 
H.R.  30  is  expected  this  year. 

The  FTC’s  Medine  declined 
to  say  if  the  agency  plans  to 
pursue  other  information  bro¬ 
kers.  But  he  added,  “If  I  were 
trafficking  illegally  in  medical 
or  financial  information,  I 
would  not  rest  easy.”  I 


Stopping  Leaks 

Aside  from  written  -  and  en¬ 
forced  -  policies  against  cus¬ 
tomer  information  leaks,  com¬ 
panies  can  use  technology  and 
common  sense  to  help  guard 
against  data  seepage. 

■  Database  administrators  can 
create  dialog  boxes  that  pop  up 
on  a  customer  service  agent’s 
screen  when  particular  data  is 
requested.  For  example,  a  pop¬ 
up  note  might  ask,  “Have  you 
verified  the  caller's  identity  suf¬ 
ficiently?" 

■  Programmers  can  write  rou¬ 
tines  to  track  the  frequency  of 
calls  about  each  customer  ac¬ 
count.  Lots  of  calls  about  a  sin¬ 
gle  account  can  indicate  some¬ 
one  trying  to  pry.  When  a 
threshold  is  crossed,  the  agent 
could  be  advised  to  transfer  the 
caller  to  a  security  manager. 

■  Agents  should  also  be  alerted 
to  commonsense  discrepan¬ 
cies.  security  consultant  Rob 
Douglas  said.  “If  a  banker  sees 
on  his  screen  that  the  customer 
is  67  years  old  and  the  person 
on  the  line  doesn’t  sound  that 
way.  be  aware."  he  advised. 

•  IT  managers  should  also 
check  up  on  outsourcers, 
which  frequently  hire  subcon¬ 
tractors  or  even  part-time  at- 
home  workers  to  do  the  routine 
data  entry.  Yet  “there’s  very 
loose  accountability"  as  the 
work  moves  further  from  the 
core  company,  privacy  consul¬ 
tant  Bob  Campbell  said.  “The 
information  brokers  know 
where  all  these  leakage  points 
are."  -  Kim  S.  Nash 


COMPUTERWORLD’S 
NEXUS  2000  CONFERENCE 

CONNECT  WITH  PRE-RELEASED 
TECHNOLOGIES  THAT  CAN  GIVE  YOU 
A  FINELY-HONED  COMPETITIVE  EDGE 

RANCHO  MIRAGE,  Rin  CARLTON 
PALM  SPRINGS.  CALIFORNIA 
DECEMBER  8™,  9™  &  10™ 


The  editors  of  Computerworld  know  you  don’t  need  just 
another  conference.  They’ve  attended  enough  dog  and  pony 
demos  and  conventional  wisdom  conventions  for  a  lifetime. 

Now  they’re  putting  on  a  conference  of  their  own.  One  that 
puts  IT  Leaders  in  charge.  At  Nexus  2000  they’ll  give  you 
direct  access  to  pre-released  technologies  that  can  give  your 
organization  a  competitive  edge. 

SAVE  THE  DATE.  DECEMBER  8™  THROUGH  THE  W. 

You’ll  talk  to  the  entrepreneurs  who  are  driving  the  hot 
emerging  technology  companies.  You’ll  discuss  the  real-world 
business  issues  with  your  peers.  And  you’ll  be  invited  to  push 
back  on  product  panaceas  and  marketing  promises  that  just 
may  make  the  next  generation  of  products  more  effective. 

Real-world  challenges.  Access  to  technology  with  business 
value.  Crossfire  and  debate.  That’s  what  matters  most  to 
IT  Leaders.  If  you  get  involved,  we  guarantee  you’ll  come 
away  smarter  and  your  business  will  benefit.  So  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot — save  the  second  week  in  December  for 
Computerworld’s  Nexus  2000. 

Email  IT_Leader@cw.com  for  early  registration  information. 
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you  better  indexing  capabilities  and  redubihg  the  problem,  of  outdated  data  in  multipie 
locations.  So  even  while  users  are  collaboradng  more,  you-^l^  have  greater 
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your  intranet  to  life,  go  to  www.microsofti^dht/^ffice/IT 
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Help  teams  consolidate  their  best  ideas  and  post  key  documents  to  an  intranet  site 
Easily  turn  ordinary  file  servers  into  Web-based,  team  collaboration  platforms 
Enable  team  members  to  be  automatically  notified  by  e-mail  about  project  changes 
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Digital  Users  More  Upbeat  About  Compaq  Plans 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

User  concern  about  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.’s  commitment 


to  acquired  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  technologies  like  Open- 
VMS,  Tru64  Unix  and  Alpha 
may  be  slowly  abating. 


Digital  Equipment  Computer 
User  Society  (DECUS)  confer¬ 
ence  attendees  here  last  week 
said  that,  despite  initial  fears, 


they’re  more  optimistic  about 
Compaq’s  intentions  to  support 
and  advance  the  technologies. 

Separately,  as  expected,  the 
U.S.  board  of  DECUS  last  week 
proposed  plans  to  dissolve  the 
organization  and  form  a  new 
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one  called  the  U.S.  Association 
of  Compaq  IT  Professionals, 
which  will  represent  users  of 
Digital  and  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers  Inc.  products  [CW,  May  31]. 
There  were  no  further  details. 

“I  heard  about  it  for  the  first 
time  only  when  I  got  here,”  said 
Rick  Hallett,  a  longtime  VMS 
user  and  MIS  manager  at  Ar¬ 
row  Tru-Line  Inc.  in  Archbold, 
Ohio.  “So  long  as  the  new  group 
represents  user  interests,  I  have 
no  problem  with  it,”  he  said. 

Users  also  seemed  more 
confident  about  future  tech¬ 
nology  support.  The  reactions 
contrast  with  the  results  of  an 
April  Computerworld  survey  in 
which  31%  of  the  59  informa¬ 
tion  technology  managers  who 
responded  said  they  felt  less 
secure  about  the  future  of  core 
technologies  like  OpenVMS, 
Alpha  and  Digital  Unix  (since 
renamed  Tru64  Unix)  under 
Compaq;  only  29%  said  they 
felt  more  secure. 


SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD  IT  INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT.  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


The  new  attitude  has  come 
about  because  Compaq  has 
started  to  more  aggressively 
market  those  technologies  — 
through  advertisements  and 
sales  staff  —  as  part  of  its  core 
enterprise  strategy,  said  Joseph 
Pollizzi,  former  president  of 
DECUS  and  deputy  head  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  engineering  systems 
at  the  Space  Telescope  Science 
Institute  in  Baltimore.  “What 
remains  to  be  seen  is  how  well 
they  execute”  long-term  plans 
to  develop  and  support  the 
technologies,  he  said. 

Fritz  Schwager,  a  systems 
programmer  at  the  College  of 
Charleston  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
added  that  Compaq’s  repeated 
assurances  of  support,  its  con¬ 
tinued  enhancements  of  tech¬ 
nologies  like  OpenVMS  clus¬ 
tering  and  its  quick  reversal  of 
a  decision  to  discontinue  desk¬ 
top  OpenVMS  last  fall  [CW, 
Oct.  5]  show  that  the  company 
is  serious  about  OpenVMS.  I 


The  new  CLC  1100  Series.  Improved  color  at  11  pages  per  minute. 
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Alcatel  Invests  $180M 
To  Buy  VPN  Vendor 

Alcatel  said  it  would  acquire  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.-based  Internet  Devices 
Inc.  for  $180  million.  Paris-based 
Alcatel  said  it  would  use  products 
developed  by  the  maker  of  IP-based 
virtual  private  network  (VPN)  tech¬ 
nology  to  boost  its  intranet  and  ex¬ 
tranet  service  offerings. 


Nortel  President  to 
Step  Down  by  Aug.  31 

Toronto-based  Nortel  Networks 
Corp.  said  President  Dave  House 
will  step  down  by  Aug.  31.  House 
was  CEO  of  Bay  Networks  Inc., 
which  Nortel  acquired  for  $1.9  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  ago. 

NEON  Buys  Windows 
Tools  Mater 

New  Era  of  Networks  Inc.  (NEON), 
an  application  integration  vendor  in 
Englewood,  Colo.,  has  agreed  to  buy 
MicroScript  Inc.,  a  Danvers,  Mass., 
developer  of  Windows-based  inte¬ 
gration  tools,  for  $34  million. 

Senate  OKs  Y2K 
Liability  Legislation 

The  U.S.  Senate  last  week  joined 
the  House  in  approving  Y2K  liabili¬ 
ty-limiting  legislation.  But  its  62-37 
vote  fell  five  votes  short  of  a  veto- 
proof  margin.  The  White  House  has 
threatened  to  veto  both  bills,  saying 
they  don’t  offer  consumers  enough 
protection.  The  House  and  Senate 
will  try  to  reach  a  compromise.  Both 
bills  cap  punitive  damages  and  set  a 
90-day  “cooling-off”  period. 

Cisco  to  Pay  $407M 
ForTransMedia 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  agreed  to  buy 
TransMedia  Communications  Inc.,  a 
privately  held  maker  of  IP  gateways 
for  third-generation  networks,  for 
about  $407  million.  The  deal  will 
help  Cisco  offer  migration  from  cir¬ 
cuit-based  networks  to  third-gener¬ 
ation.  packet-based  networks  to 
telecommunication  carriers. 
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Compaq:  Reality  Sinks  In 


Analysts  call  layoffs,  reorg  without  a  CEO 
and  expected  buying  freeze  risky  moves 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 
AND  KATHLEEN  OHLSON 

COMPAQ.  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.  last  week 
announced  a  re¬ 
organization  that 
will  entail  layoffs. 
The  news  comes  on  the  heels 
of  an  expected  second-quarter 
loss.  The  reorganization  will 
create  three  groups:  Enterprise 
Solutions  and  Services,  PCs, 
and  Consumers.  But  several 
analysts  said  it  sounded  like 
there  would  be  duplication, 
with  the  PC  group  split  be¬ 
tween  consumer  and  corpo¬ 
rate  sales. 

Analysts  also  said  it’s  risky 
to  make  the  organizational 
changes  without  a  new  CEO. 

Compaq’s  expected  loss  of  15 
cents  per  share  follows  last 
quarter’s  $281  million  (16  cents 
per  share)  profit.  That  April 
result  disappointed  analysts 
and  led  to  the  ouster  of  CEO 
Eckardt  Pfeiffer.  Several  top 
executives  have  since  left. 

Rob  Enderle,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  said  the 
time  needed  for  Compaq  to  ad¬ 
just  to  organizational  changes 
will  continue  into  the  third 


quarter.  Several  analysts  said 
they  expect  a  Y2K  buying 
freeze  on  technology  products 
could  slow  Compaq  sales. 

Compaq  executives  said  the 
worldwide  sales  force  will  re¬ 
main  in  place  after  the  reorga¬ 
nization  to  preserve  customer 
contacts,  with  layoffs  mainly 
hitting  the  middle  manage¬ 
ment  ranks.  No  estimate  on  the 
number  of  jobs  that  will  be  af¬ 
fected  was  made. 

The  company  also  described 
plans  to  beef  up  direct  sales  of 
computers  by  adding  17  call 


centers  worldwide,  with  hopes 
that  25%  of  sales  will  be  direct 
by  the  fourth  quarter.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  it  will  sell  PCs  with 
other  services.  Compaq  ex¬ 
pects  a  new  CEO  to  be  named 
in  the  “not  too  distant  future,” 
said  Benjamin  M.  Rosen,  chair¬ 
man  and  acting  CEO. 

In  spite  of  some  doubts,  ana¬ 
lysts  said  the  organizational 
changes  are  needed  at  Com¬ 
paq.  “I  would  call  the  changes 
the  lancing  of  the  boil  growing 
on  Compaq,”  said  Roger  Kay  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

The  earnings  prediction 
caused  a  quick  5%  reduction  in 
value  of  Compaq’s  stock  last 
Thursday.  ► 


Survey  Snapshot 

In  April,  Computerworld  asked 
g  Compaq  customers:  How  con- 
^  cemed  are  you  about  Compaq’s 
I  earnings  shortfall? 


<  Concerned 
9.5% 


Neutral 

19% 


Unconcerned 

71.5% 

Base:  Survey  of  137  U.S.  IT  rtanagers 


Qwest  Leads  in  Bidding  for  US  West,  Frontier 


Would  be  ‘cleanest 
fiVfor  customers, 
analyst  says 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

It’s  a  bidding  war  for  regional 
Bell  US  West  Inc.  and  data  cen¬ 
ter  host  Frontier  Telecom,  with 
a  tantalizing  grand  prize  for 
the  winning  telecommunica¬ 
tions  company:  An  opportuni¬ 


ty  to  supplement  its  own  net¬ 
works  with  local  links  to  more 
than  30  million  customers. 

Upstart  Qyvest  Communica¬ 
tions  International  Inc.  in  Den¬ 
ver  last  week  offered  $55  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  two  carriers,  out¬ 
bidding  Bermuda-based  rival 
Global  Crossing  Ltd.,  which 
was  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
the  pair  for  $48  billion.  Fron¬ 
tier  officials  said  Qwest’s  bid 
wouldn’t  stop  its  plans  to 


Microsoft  Argues  Judge  Error  in  Java  Case 


BY  NANCY  DILLON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Microsoft  argued  in  appeals 
court  last  week  that  a  federal 
judge  erred  in  treating  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Java-licensing  dispute 
with  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  as 
a  copyright  infringement  rath¬ 
er  than  a  breach  of  contract. 

Microsoft’s  appeal  seeks  to 
end  a  November  1998  injunc¬ 
tion  barring  Microsoft  from 
shipping  Java-enabled  prod¬ 
ucts  that  don’t  pass  Sun’s  Java 
compatibility  test  suite.  A  rul¬ 
ing  is  expected  within  a  year. 

Appearing  before  a  three- 
judge  panel  at  the  U.S.  9th  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  attorneys  argued 
that  Sun  got  the  benefit  of  not 
having  to  prove  “irreparable 


harm”  because  such  harm  is 
presumed  under  copyright 
law.  In  contract  cases,  alterna¬ 
tively,  plaintiffs  have  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proving  harm,  they  said. 

Microsoft  lawyers  also  ar¬ 
gued  that  U.S.  District  Judge 
Ronald  Whyte  fell  short  in  de¬ 
termining  that  Sun’s  material 
was  both  “original”  and  “pro¬ 
tected,”  a  necessary  finding  in 
copyright  infringement  cases. 

Sun’s  lead  attorney.  Rusty 
Day,  said  he  believed  the  U.S. 
District  Court  “bent  over  back¬ 
ward  to  be  fair  to  Microsoft.” 
He  said  the  court  went  so  far  as 
to  consider  harm  to  Microsoft 
and  subsequently  allowed  Mi¬ 
crosoft  to  continue  distribut¬ 
ing  Java-enabled  products  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  conditions. 


Outside  the  courtroom,  one 
Microsoft  attorney  said  it  isn’t 
fair  to  paint  the  software  ven¬ 
dor  as  a  pirate  in  this  case. 

“If  you  take  out  a  car  with  a 
full  tank  of  gas  and  bring  it 
back  with  only  half  a  tank,  it 
doesn’t  mean  you  stole  the 
car,”  said  Karl  Quackenbush,  a 
partner  at  Preston  Gates  &  El¬ 
lis  LLP  in  Seattle. 

But  Sun’s  counsel  disagreed. 
“If  I  make  someone  a  Chevy 
dealer,  and  they  take  out  all  of 
the  Chevy  engines  in  their  cars 
and  replace  them  with  Yugo 
engines,  that’s  not  fair  because 
they’re  still  selling  the  cars  un¬ 
der  the  Chevy  name,”  Day  said. 
“On  top  of  that,  they’re  chang¬ 
ing  the  cars  so  that  they  only 
run  on  Microsoft  gas.”  I 


merge  with  Global  Crossing. 

“Customer-wise,  the  clean¬ 
est  fit  is  Qyvest  and  US  West 
because  Qyvest  has  a  nation¬ 
wide  network  with  tons  of 
bandwidth  and  is  in  search  of 
customers,  while  US  West 
serves  customers  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  access  to  a  state-of-the- 
art  fiber  network  with  tons  of 
bandwidth,”  said  Jeffrey  Ka¬ 
gan,  president  of  Kagan  Tele¬ 
communications  Associates, 
an  Atlanta-based  consultancy. 

By  contrast.  Global  Crossing 
is  building  an  international, 
undersea  fiber  network  to  link 
major  cities  —  initially  in  the 
U.S.  and  U.K.  Most  US  West 
customers  are  in  rural  areas. 

A  Qyvest/US  West/Frontier 
triumvirate  would  combine 
200,000  Internet  access  users, 
220,000  personal  communica¬ 
tions  services  subscribers  and 
35,000  Digital  Subscriber  Lines 
from  US  West.  It  would  also  in¬ 
clude  11  Web-hosting  and  data 
center  operations  centers  from 
Rochester,  N.Y.-based  Frontier. 

Qwest,  the  No.  4  U.S.  long¬ 
distance  carrier  behind  AT&T 
Corp.,  MCI  WorldCom  Inc. 
and  Sprint  Corp.,  could  draw 
much  closer  to  its  rivals  with 
the  deal,  said  Christine  Heck- 
art,  an  analyst  at  TeleChoice 
Inc.  in  Boston.  “Qwest  wants 
to  be  a  supercarrier  after  all 
the  consolidation  dust  has  set¬ 
tled,”  she  said.  I 
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Sequent  has  been  the  recognized  pioneer  in  Intel'^  processor- based  data  centers  since  1983.  Our  robust,  highly  scalable  server  solutions  are 


leading  the  way  in  mainframe-alternative  systems  and  are  successfully  at  work  in  the  data  centers  of  thousands  of  leading  corripanies  worldwide. 


wrong  decision.  Where 


anxiety  is  replaced  by 


answer  to  every  question 


one  data  center  solution 


Our  revolutionary  Intel  processor-based 


NUMACenter  and  NUMA-Q  server 


CAN  YOUR  DATA  CENTER  DO  THIS? 


TAKE  EVERY  THREAT 


jiife:.-VERY  SERIOUSLY. 


Some  manufacturers  are  claiming  their  power  protection  products 
will  assure  99.999%  availability  of  the  systems  that  manage  your 
mission-critical  operations.  What  they  don't  tell  you  is  there  is  far 
more  to  assuring  computer  uptime  than  just  adding  one  or  two 
strategically  placed  back-up  power  supplies. 


Total  protection  against  all  threats  is  the 
only  way  to  assure  near-100%  uptime  of 
mission-critical  operations. 

The  threats  that  your  systems  face  are  many. 
While  the  ability  to  condition  power  and  ride 
through  outages  is  important,  it's  only  one 
slice  of  the  critical  protection  pie. 

Another  factor  is  proper  cooling.  When 
computer  systems  left  the  security  of  the 
"glass  house"  computer  room,  they  also  left 
behind  the  environmental  protection  so  vital 
to  their  proper  operation.  Computers  have 
changed,  but  one  thing  remains  constant  - 
excessive  heat  can  damage  or  impair  the 
operation  of  critical  computer  systems  and 
peripherals.  Assuring  constant  uptime  of 
computing  systems  cannot  be  fully  achieved 
unless  environmental  protection  considera¬ 
tions  are  factored  into  the  equation. 

And  whoever  said  "ignorance  is  bliss”  wasn't 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  a  computer 
network.  Small  problems  can  crop  up  from 
nowhere  and  suddenly  become  big  problems 
if  no  one  is  aware  of  what's  happening. 
Monitoring  software  that  can  be  tailored  to 
the  level  of  control  and  size  of  network  you 
must  oversee  is  not  a  luxury  anymore.  It  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  maximum  availability. 


CLEARING  THE  AIR 
ABOUT  COOLING. 


Whether  it's  a  large  mainframe  computer  or 
a  room  housing  several  servers  for  a  local 
area  network  -  sensitive  computer  and 
telecommunications  equipment  simply 
works  better  when  properly  cooled.  Liebert 
makes  environmental  protection  systems  for 
all  of  these.  And  we've  been  doing  it  since 
1965,  when  we  built  one  of  the  industry's 
first  precision  air  conditioning  systems. 


From  the  Deluxe  5ystem/™3  -  the  standard 
of  the  industry  -  to  compact  above-ceiling 
systems  such  as  the  Mini-MATE™2,  no  one 
offers  more 
ways  to  cool 
and  protect 
your  critical 
computing 


Precision  Air 
Condiiionirtg 
6-30  Tons 


systems.  Liebert's  complete  line  of  environ¬ 
mental  control  systems  and  precision 
air  conditioning 
protects  your 
critical  electronic 
equipment  from 
temperature, 
humidity  and 
air  quality  problems. 


Mi 


MATE2 


Ceiling-installed 
Air  Conditioning 
1-5  Tons 


Liebert  makes  the  industry's  widest  range  of 
environmental  control  systems  for  critical 
computing  environments.  Air  conditioners, 
fluid  chillers  and  heat  rejection  systems 
from  1.0  to  30  tons  are  available  in  many 
configurations  and  cooling  technologies. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  A  VARIETY 
OF  POWER  PROBLEMS. 

How  much  do  network  crashes  really 
cost?  When  you're  talking  about  business 
interruption,  the  loss  is  much  higher  than 
you  think.  This  is  why  proper  power 
protection  -  designed  to  fit  your  specific 
application  and  needs  -  is  so  important. 


Off-line  UPS 
350-700  VA 


I  Liebert  has  more  than  80  products  designed 
I  to  protect  computer  and  telecommunications 
I  networks  -  whether  it's  a  single  PC  or 
i  thousands  of  nodes  spread  around  the 
i  globe.  There's  a  Liebert  protection  system 
j  to  fit  every  network  power  need,  from  surge 
}  protection  and  power  conditioning  to 
I  three-phase  UPS  for  mainframe  database 
{  servers.  And  Liebert  offers  all  three 
!  major  UPS  technologies  -  off-line,  line 
^  interactive  and  on-line  -  a  claim  not 
:  many  manufacturers 
1  can  make. 

;  Look  to  Liebert's 
i  power  conditioning 
'  and  UPS  for  every- 
;  thing  from  a  single 
I  PC  (350  VA)  to  all  the 
i  sensitive  equipment  housed  in 

^  65-6000  kVA 

an  entire  building  (6,000  kVA). 


He  may  not  have 


PRECISION  SINGLE-PHASE  UPS  THREE-PHAS: 

ENVIRONMENTAL  V 

CONTROL 


1 


WHAT  YOU  DON’T  KNOW 
WILL  HURT  YOU. 

As  networks  evolve  and  grow  with  stunning 
speed,  power  quality  and  environmental 
factors  become  much  more  complex  issues. 
Today,  it's  vital  to  have  not  only  the  highest 
possible  level  of  environmental  and  power 
reliability,  but  to  have  real-time  knowledge 
and  control  over  the  quality  of  the  air  and 
power  itself. 


That  can  only  come  from  connectivity  and  ' 

communications  ...from  making  your  Liebert  ] 

equipment  an  active  part  of  your  facility  3 

management  process.  This  starts  with  building  « 

into  each  piece  of  equipment  a  basic  communi-  i 
cations  capability.  | 


These  capabilities  range  from  simple  remote  mon¬ 
itoring  of  a  single  environmental  or  UPS  unit  to 
an  integrated  communications  system  that  can 
oversee  power,  environmental  and  security  points  - 
all  monitored  from  a  single  location. 


TELEPATHIC  POWERS,  SUPER  STRENGTH, 


Liebert  Representative 
Jeff  Price  of  CDP,  Inc., 
worked  closely  with  Joel 
Komater  of  Fiserv,  one  of 
the  largest  data  processing 
firms  serving  the  financial 
industry,  to  configure  a 
total  protection  system 
using  the  full  breadth  of 
Liebert’s  product  line.The 
heart  of  it  is  SiteScan",  a 
facility-wide  software  and 


OR  A  CRIME-FIGHTING  sidekick  . . . 

...but  when  it  comes  to  system  availability,  he  has  the 
power  to  defend  you  from  the  evils  of  downtime. 

Today,  system  downtime  means  two  things;  (1)  the  entire  business  grinds  to  a  halt, 
and  (2)  everyone  looks  at  you.  Modern  businesses  demand  maximum  system  availability. 

That's  why  you  need  help  and  UPS  protection  from  a  company  known  for  innovative 
technology,  technical  expertise,  product  reliability  and  dependable  support.  You  need 
Liebert  -  representatives  and  products. 

Liebert  Representatives  are  acknowledged  experts  in  system  protection.  Their  technical 
backgrounds,  ongoing  training  and  years  of  experience  protecting  mission-critical  systems 
gives  them  the  ability  to  quickly  diagnose  a  problem  and  deliver  a  cost-effective  solution. 

Liebert  UPSs  have  the  same  commercial-grade  reliability  as  the  rest  of  our  extensive  product 
line.  It's  the  result  of  30+  years  of  experience  designing  and  manufacturing  cutting-edge 
system  protection  for  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  world. 

When  you  buy  from  a  Liebert  Representative,  you're  buying  quality,  state-of-the-art  products 
from  a  knowledgeable  partner  -  not  an  order-taker.  Your  Liebert  Representative  has  the 
products  and  the  experience  to  make  your  systems  invincible,  24/7. 

www.dp1.liebert.com 


To  learn  how  Liebert  can  help  you  maximize  system  availability. 


Liebert 

KEEPING  BUSINESS  IN  BUSINESS. 


W 
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SITE  MONITORING 
AND  CONTROL 


800-877-9222  dept  DPI  www.dp1.liebert.com  info@liebeft.cc>i^^ 


Liebert's  SiteNet®  line  of  power  communi¬ 
cations  software  and  hardware  provides 
multiple  communications  options  for 
each  level  of  power  protection.  Levels 
range  from  a  simple  shutdown  interface 
to  comprehensive  SNMP-based  software. 

In  addition  to  standard  control  consoles 
and  remote  monitoring  units,  Liebert  offers 
wide-area  oversight  with  the  SiteScan® 
system.  Designed  for  large,  complex 


computing  and 
telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems,  the 
Liebert  SiteScan 
line  of  products 
can  provide 
real-time  monitoring 
and  alarms  from  any  piece 
of  analog  or  digital  equipment 


WORLD-WIDE  PROTECTION 

You'll  be  glad  to  know  Liebert  provides 
total  threat  protection  locally  and  globally  - 
represented  in  100  countries,  and  backed 
by  85  service  centers  around  the  world.  So 
you  can  feel  confident  that  our  broad  line  of 
products  will  support  your  business  systems, 
wherever  they  are  located. 


Don't  settle  for  partial  protection. 
Only  total  protection  assures 
maximu.T!  system  availability 
and  peace  of  mind. 

1^  Liebert’ 
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Peril  by  e-mail 


IT’S  TIME  TO  DECLARE  WAR  on  e-mail  attachments.  What  was 
intended  to  be  a  benign  feature  for  shuttling  files  around  the 
Internet  has  turned  into  a  corporate  security  nightmare.  A  pro¬ 
fusion  of  new  viruses  over  the  past  two  months  has  made  the 
problem  alarming.  First  there  was  Melissa  (annoying  but  not 
destructive),  then  CIH  (destructive  but  not  widespread)  and,  most 
recently.  Explorer  (destructive  and  widespread).  E-mail-based 


worms,  which  reproduce  by  forag¬ 
ing  through  your  address  book, 
are  a  brand-new  phenomenon  that 
crackers  are  only  beginning  to 
exploit.  That  means  things  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  worse  before  they  get 
better. 

All  these  viruses  have  one  thing 
in  common:  They  arrive  as  e-mail 
attachments.  Once  you  launch 
them,  there’s  nothing  you  can  do 
to  stop  the  destruction.  That 
makes  this  a  no-win  situation  for 
corporate  IT.  You  can’t  tell  users  to  stop 
opening  attachments  because  that  neutral¬ 
izes  the  99.99%  of  attachment-bearing  e-mail 
that  is  harmless.  You  also  can’t  reasonably 
filter  and  test  every  attachment  that  comes 
into  the  server. 

But  attachments  are  becoming  a  major  se¬ 
curity  problem,  an  anonymous  way  to  de¬ 
posit  files  from  outside  the  company  on 
users’  computers  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent. 


Corporate  IT  needs  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  them,  one  that  takes  file 
management  away  from  the 
sender  and  gives  it  back  to  the 
user.  Files  should  be  deposited  on 
a  secure  FTP  server  with  users 
getting  only  a  link  back  to  the  file 
name.  Or  IT  departments  should 
have  the  option  of  stripping  files 
off  of  incoming  e-mail  and  depos¬ 
iting  them  in  secured  areas  where 
users  can  retrieve  them  when 
needed.  Imagine  how  much  de¬ 
struction  would  have  been  prevented  if  com¬ 
panies  had  been  able  to  eradicate  the  Explor¬ 
er  virus  in  a  single  location  instead  of  across 
thousands  of  PCs. 

The  leading  commercial  e-mail  products 
do  next  to  nothing  to  enable  IT  to  manage 
attachments.  If  there  are  good  third-party 
products  available,  let  me  know  at  the  e-mail 
address  above,  and  I’ll  post  an  update  on  our 
Web  site.  Let’s  get  control  of  attachments. 
Because  they’re  taking  control  of  us.  I 


PAUL  GILLIN  Is  editor  In 
chief  of  Computerworld. 
You  can  contact  him  at 
pauLgillin@ 
computerworid.com. 


DON  TAPSCOTT 

How  car  dealers 
can  turn  the  Web 
into  their  friend 


DON  TAPSCOn  S 

Growing  Up  Digital  \5 
being  released  this  month 
in  paperback.  His  e-mail 
address  is 
columnStapscott.com 


INTERMEDIARIES  that  are  being 
squeezed  by  new  Web-based  mer¬ 
chants  need  to  think  fast  about  devel¬ 
oping  new  business  models.  And  rather 
than  viewing  the  Net  as  simply  a  foe, 
they  should  develop  new  value  proposi¬ 
tions  with  the  Net  as  an  ally. 

Car  dealers  are  a  good  example.  Profits  from 
new  car  sales  will  soon  disappear  because  of  bru¬ 
tal  price  competition  from  Web-based  vendors. 

But  instead  of  just  watching  their  businesses  go 
broke,  dealers  should  be  looking  to  exploit  the  In¬ 
ternet  to  expand  their  role  in  the  rapidly  evolving 
auto  industry.  They  could 
reposition  themselves  as 
ongoing  transportation  ad¬ 
visers,  providing  new  ser¬ 
vices  for  which  the  public 
will  pay. 

Right  now,  everything  is 
coming  up  for  grabs  be¬ 
cause  all  elements  of  the 
automotive  industry  — 
from  the  milling  of  steel  to 
the  upcoming  wiring  of 
pavement  —  are  undergo¬ 
ing  tremendous  upheaval. 

Cars  are  evolving  into 
networked  information  ap¬ 
pliances,  providing  users  with  a  place  for  work, 
learning  and  entertainment.  Increasingly,  it  will 
be  the  services  and  content  of  cars  that  differenti¬ 
ate  them. 

Soon,  the  market  will  be  flooded  with  in-car 
computers  that  not  only  can  play  CDs,  but  also 
can  take  voice  memos,  run  a  Global  Positioning 
Satellite  locator,  display  maps,  dial  a  cell  phone, 
read  e-mail,  display  traffic  and  weather  warnings 
and  perform  dozens  of  other  functions. 

Much  of  that  software,  such  as  maps  or  city 
guides,  will  need  to  be  regularly  updated.  Other 
services,  such  as  theft  alarms,  will  require  ongo¬ 
ing  monthly  payments.  Dealers  could  play  a  key 
and  profitable  role  in  offering  one-stop  shopping 
for  all  the  new  services  as  they  become  available. 

Once  car  dealers  start  viewing  themselves  as 
transportation  advisers,  a  new  panorama  of  value 
propositions  becomes  visible.  Dealers  could  help 
their  customers  develop  new  forms  of  vehicle 
ownership,  such  as  the  automotive  equivalent  of 
timeshare  vacations.  Most  people  need  different 
types  of  vehicles  at  different  times  but  don’t  want 
to  pay  rental-car  companies’  high  prices.  Perhaps 
they  would  agree  to  pay  a  fixed,  monthly  payment 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  return,  however,  they 
could  choose  a  different  vehicle  from  week  to 
week  or  month  to  month. 
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Rather  than  being  disintermediated  by  insur¬ 
ance  companies  that  will  use  the  Internet  to  sell 
cars  for  a  loss  as  part  of  an  insurance  package,  the 
dealers  could  enter  that  business,  too. 

So  far,  most  car  dealers  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
markably  uncreative  in  responding  to  the  Internet 
threat.  Like  many  other  intermediaries,  they  seem 
to  be  in  a  state  of  denial. 

But  rather  than  wringing  their  hands,  they 
should  be  aggressively  brainstorming  new  value 
propositions  so  they  can  be  part  of  tomorrow’s 
digital  economy.  I 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

Consumers  being 
forgotten  in  the 
copyright  debate 

WHETHER  IT’S  The  New  York 
Times  trying  to  stop 
Amazon.com  from  using  its 
best-seller  list,  music  executives  com¬ 
plaining  about  MP3  or  the  Business  Soft¬ 
ware  Alliance  demanding  the  end  to  soft¬ 
ware  piracy,  the  IT  industry  will  be  argu¬ 
ing  about  copyrights  for  years  to  come. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  debate  is 
headed  mostly  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Big  business  has  been  steadily  expanding 
its  interests,  while  the  voice  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  increasingly  being  lost. 

Today,  even  informed  citizens  tend  to  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  copyrights  and  patents  is  to 
protect  the  intellectual  property  of  individuals 
and  businesses.  Indeed,  the  phrase  intellectual 

property  rights  itself  is 
shrewdly  intended  to  give 
the  impression  that  writ¬ 
ings,  software,  inventions 
and  similar  ideas  should 
basically  be  treated  the 
same  as  physical  property. 
However,  even  a  cursory 
review  of  the  origins  of 
copyright  and  patent  leg¬ 
islation  reveals  that  this  is 
simply  not  the  case. 

Although  the  evolution 
of  copyright  law  is  rooted 
in  European  —  mostly 
English  —  history,  from  an 
American  perspective,  it’s  sufficient  to  start  with 
our  own  Constitution.  Article  1,  Section  8  states: 
“The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  . . .  promote 
the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  secur¬ 
ing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors 
the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings 
and  Discoveries.” 

The  language  couldn’t  be  more  clear:  Copy¬ 
right  laws  are  first  and  foremost  intended  to  pro- 


DAViD  MOSCHELLA  js  an  au¬ 
thor.  independent  consul¬ 
tant  and  weekly  colum¬ 
nist  for  Computerworld. 

Contact  him  at 
dinoschena@earthiink.net 


mote  the  advancement  of  learning.  To  achieve 
that  policy  goal,  authors  and  inventors  can  be 
granted  temporary  exclusivity.  If  protecting  per¬ 
sonal  property  were  the  main  purpose,  why 
would  there  be  any  need  for  time  limits?  Both 
conceptually  and  constitutionally,  copyright  laws 
should  be  designed  to  assure  sufficient  incentives 
to  creators,  and  then  go  no  further. 

That  principle  can  help  us  sort  through  the 
myriad  of  copyright  cases  that  the  Internet  will 
inevitably  bring.  First,  we  need  to  dispense  with 
the  current  propaganda  that  copyright  owners  are 
entitled  to  extract  as  much  value  as  possible  from 
their  ideas.  Instead,  we  should  be  asking:  What  is 
the  minimum  amount  of  protection  required  to 
ensure  that  creators  have  sufficient  incentives? 
Those  are  two  very  different  starting  points.  The 
former  can  be  used  to  squelch  all  sorts  of  innova¬ 
tions  and  usage;  the  latter  would  require  creators 
to  show  that,  without  certain  protections,  serious 
disincentives  are  likely. 

A  change  in  language  wouldn’t  hurt  either.  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  aggressively  enforced  copyright  pro¬ 
tection  love  to  use  inflammatory  terms  such  as 


software  piracy.  But  that  again  is  pure  propagan¬ 
da.  Copying  software  isn’t  piracy  —  that  connotes 
some  sort  of  violent,  theft-motivated  attack. 
Copyright  violations  may  well  be  crimes,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  actually  create  additional  property, 
they  clearly  aren’t  theft,  let  alone  violence. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  As  one  who  makes  his  liv¬ 
ing  mostly  through  ideas  and  writing,  I  know  that 
effective  laws  are  needed.  But  what  sorts  of  laws 
do  we  need,  and  whose  interests  are  we  trying  to 
protect?  Understandably,  businesses  and  their 
lobbyists  will  push  for  as  much  protection  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It’s  up  to  the  courts,  the  Congress  and  the 
people  to  forge  the  necessary  balance. 

Sometimes  a  little  perspective  is  helpful. 

The  next  time  you  hear  an  IT  executive  or 
politician  denouncing  China,  Russia  or  whom¬ 
ever,  remember  this:  For  most  of  the  19th  century, 
America  routinely  ignored  European  copyrights, 
arguing  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  way 
to  extract  money  from  the  developing  world  and 
that  they  significantly  impeded  the  flow  of  soci¬ 
etal  knowledge. 

Were  we  right  then,  or  now?  I 
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Microsoft  fixed  New 
Year  Vitus  right  away 

Regarding  “Russ¬ 
ian  New  Year’s 
Diabolical  Twist” 
[Technology,  May  10], 
this  exploit  was  found 
in  December  by  our 
researchers,  and  we 
contacted  Microsoft 
about  this  serious  hole 
in  security. 

Microsoft  worked  very 
hard  and  patched  it  im¬ 
mediately  in  December. 
Your  article  states  it  was 
found  in  January  by  Is¬ 
rael’s  Finjan  Software 
Ltd.  This  patch  was  al¬ 
ready  done  by  then. 

Keith  Peer 
President 

Central  Command  Inc. 

Medina,  Ohio 

keith@centralcommand.com 

fifllmoroftbaseon 
Microsoft  pricing 

Though  I  agree 

with  Dan  Gillmor 
that  there  are 
probably  reasons  for  IT 
professionals  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  alleged 
Microsoft  monopoly,  I 
question  the  validity  of 
one  of  his  main  points: 


“Microsoft  has  kept  the 
price  of  Windows  high 
while  virtually  every 
other  component  of  the 
PC  has  gotten  drastically 
cheaper”  [“The  Micro¬ 
soft  Trial  Still  Matters,” 
News  Opinion,  May  31]. 

Though  it  is  true  that 
the  price  of  Windows 
has  remained  constant 
over  the  years,  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  hardly  the  same. 
Software  engineers  at 
Microsoft  have  worked 
hard  to  improve  Win¬ 
dows,  and  the  price  of 
hardware  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  price  of 
software. 

As  a  Linux  user  and 
advocate,  I  certainly 
agree  that  there  is  room 
for  criticism  concerning 
the  practices  of  Micro¬ 
soft  over  the  years. 

However,  the  criticism 
should  at  least  attack  the 
pertinent  issues. 

Thomas  R.  Dial 
Oxford,  Ohio 
dialtr@muohio.edu 

Mac  OS  X  deserves 
another  look 

Regarding  Galen 
Gruman’s  review 
of  Mac  OS  X  Serv¬ 
er  [“Mac  OS  X  Server; 


No  Easier  Than  NT,  So 
Why  Bother?”  Technolo¬ 
gy,  May  31],  I  have  to 
agree  that  the  system  has 
its  rough  edges. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  transi¬ 
tional  release. 

No  longer  NextStep 
but  not  yet  a  Macintosh, 
the  operating  system  is 
in  a  somewhat  messy 
twilight  state. 

It’s  still  useful,  though. 
Its  primary  audience  is 
developers  and  work¬ 
groups  needing  tradi¬ 
tional  Unix  services. 

It’s  not  yet  a  consumer 
operating  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  Unix,  so 
it’s  already  plenty  famil¬ 
iar,  and  it’s  amazingly 
stable. 

For  another  thing,  it 
runs  well  on  a  Power- 
Book,  and  it’s  the  best 
development  platform 
for  WebObjects. 

Third,  I  have  never 
had  to  reboot  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  to  clear  a  file- 
sharing  violation  that 
persisted  whenever  I 
tried  to  move  a  folder. 

Thus,  it  is  the  best  de¬ 
velopment  platform 
around. 

That’s  why  I  bought  it, 
and  that’s  why  I  continue 
to  use  it  daily. 

Take  a  look  again 


when  Mac  OS  X  client 
comes  out  and  see 
what’s  been  cleaned  up. 
Todd  Blanchard 
Chief  technology  architect 
eTranslate  Inc. 

San  Francisco 

Near-death  stoiy 
was  true  to  life 

I  THOROUGHLY  en¬ 
joyed  reading  Leslie 
Goff’s  feature  “Con¬ 
sulting’s  Near-Death  Ex¬ 
periences”  [Business, 
April  26]. 

We’ve  all  had  them, 
and  I  think  she  did  a 
great  job  of  interviewing 
to  draw  those  experi¬ 
ences  and  lessons  out  of 
her  subjects. 

Thanks. 

Randy  Woodhead 

Fayetteville,  6a. 
woodhead@usa.net 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Allan  E.  Alter,  columns  editor, 
Computerworld,  PO  Box  9171, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Fax:  (508)  875-8931:  Internet: 
ietters@computerwor1d.com.  In¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification. 
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Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 
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By  using  Microsoft®  Office  2000  with  Microsoft  SQL  Server"  7.0, 
many  data  access  and  manipulation  chores  that  you  now  perform 
can  be  handled  by  your  users  instead.  That’s  because  with  SQL 
Server  7.0^  you  can  give  users  controlled  access  and  let  them  use 
familiar  tools  in  Microsoft  Excel  to  create  their  own  custom  reports. 
And  let  them  perform  multidimensional  analysis  on  volumes  of  data 
that  normally  would  be  too  large  to  handle  from 
the  desktop.  All  of  which  means  that  they  get  the 
information  they  need  to  make  faster  and  better 

Sr 

decisions,  while  you  remain  free  to  focus  on  more 

.t 

criticaitasks.  For  the  power  to  help  users  help 
them^lves,  visit  www.microsoft.com/SQL/ 


•  Use  built-in  OLAP  Services  to  let  users  do  multidimensional  analysis. 

•  Give  users  the  ability  to  easily  manipulate  gigabytes  of  data  using  Excel. 

•  Link  Office  Web  components  to  give  users  dynamic  views  from  their  browser. 


O  1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  AJl  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  m  the  United  States  and/or  other  coontnes. 
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Info  age  labor, 
tax  laws  needed 

All  the  hoopla  surrounding  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  antitrust  suit  has  over¬ 
shadowed  its  other  landmark  case 
—  the  long-running  class-action  feud 
with  its  long-term  temporary  IT  employ¬ 
ees,  known  as  permatemps,  over  equi¬ 
table  treatment. 

It’s  not  just  the  software  titan  that’s  having 
problems  in  this  area,  but  scores  of  companies 
ranging  from  Time  Warner  to  a  tiny  Colorado 
newspaper.  In  fact,  established  unions  are  actively 
organizing  IT  workers  to  help  them  get  fair  pay, 
stock  options  and  improved  working  conditions. 

Just  avaricious  employers  and  neglected  work¬ 
ers  fighting  for  their  share  of  the  pie,  you  say?  If  it 

were  only  that  simple.  No, 
this  is  a  much  larger  and 
deadly  serious  fundamen¬ 
tal  issue  of  out-of-date 
labor  and  tax  laws. 

At  issue  is  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  full-time,  contract 
and  temporary  workers 
and  the  determination  cri¬ 
teria  used  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission 
and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The 
courts  for  years  have  been 
sorting  out  the  employer  requirements  for  pro¬ 
viding  health  and  retirement  benefits,  paying  tax¬ 
es,  eliminating  discrimination  and  managing  nu¬ 
merous  other  employment  practices. 

The  difference  as  we  enter  a  digital  millennium 
is  focus  and  priority.  Concerns  regarding  unions 
and  employer/employee  rights  remain  vitally  im¬ 
portant,  but  we’re  now  up  against  a  new  bogey¬ 
man:  the  specter  of  how  to  field  high-perfor¬ 
mance  teams  of  IT  workers  to  tackle  the  enor¬ 
mous  challenges  of  building  the  new  information 
economy  and  maintaining  America’s  competitive 
edge. 

Even  if  the  supply  of  skills  were  bottomless, 
traditional  organizational  models  that  emphasize 
full-time  workers  won’t  cut  it.  The  pace  of  change 
is  too  extreme,  ambiguities  too  confusing  and  the 
variables  too  unpredictable  to  expect  enough 
skilled  IT  employees  to  repeatedly  reinvent  them¬ 
selves  to  adjust  to  constant  change.  Needed  are 
fast,  flexible  and  adaptive  collections  of  workers 
with  diverse  abilities  who  are  able  to  turn  on  a 
dime  and  produce  results  again  and  again. 

We’ll  find  this  in  well-managed,  motivated  cor¬ 
porate  workforces  that  combine  permanent  em¬ 
ployees,  consultants,  contractors,  job  sharers,  in¬ 
terns,  part-timers  and  nontraditional  types.  An 


adaptive  workforce  won’t  come  about  with  old 
management  thinking  and  the  rag-tag  reactive 
tactics  employed  today  by  companies  just  trying 
to  keep  up.  Companies  won’t  be  able  to  proactive¬ 
ly  develop  and  sustain  the  flexible  workforce  our 
economy  needs  until  the  feds  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  make  landmark  revisions  to  our  labor  laws 
and  tax  codes,  removing  barriers  while  creating 
incentives  to  make  better  use  of  the  11  million 
permatemps  and  independent  contractors  who 
now  compose  nearly  9%  of  the  U.S.  workforce. 

We’d  be  wiser  to  encourage  legislative  debate 
and  legal  reforms,  not  years  of  court  battles, 
aimed  at  the  following: 

■  Boosting  productivity  and  economic  competi¬ 
tiveness  without  tripping  over  old  issues  like 
overtime  pay,  work  hours  and  Eisenhower-era 
labor  union  concerns. 

■  Providing  more  parity  in  benefits  between  full- 
timers  and  permatemps,  including  stock  options, 
retirement  plans,  health  insurance  and  working 
conditions. 

■  Focusing  employment  classification  criteria 
more  on  the  worker  value-add  and  less  on  work 
hours  and  service  length. 

The  fair  treatment  of  various  classes  of  em¬ 
ployees  may  appear  to  be  a  labor  issue,  but  it’s 
really  a  business  and  global  economics  issue  at 
the  heart.  That’s  why  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  Office  of  Technology  Policy  is  studying 
those  issues  and  why  business  executives  should 
encourage  Congress  to  act.  I 

JOHN  GANTZ 

PC  power  crunch 
on  the  horizon 

IF  YOU’RE  a  volume  buyer  of  PCs  and 
have  been  watching  the  ongoing  PC 
price  wars,  I  bet 
you  think  you’ll  final¬ 
ly  be  able  to  buy  sys¬ 
tems  that  will  have 
the  power  and  storage  to 
last  a  full  depreciation  cy¬ 
cle  without  an  upgrade  — 
especially  if  you  aren’t 
jumping  into  Windows 
2000  right  away.  Price 
performance  has  been 
going  though  the  roof. 

How  can  a  corporate  PC 
user  even  use  up  all  the 
memory  and  processing 
speed  you  can  buy  today 
for  $1,500?  And,  anyway,  isn’t  everyone  going  to 
be  computing  on  Web-based  servers? 

I’ve  got  bad  news  for  you. 

In  research  my  team  conducted  this  spring  on 
PC  applications  and  configurations,  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  all  the  increased  power  and  speed  that 
Moore’s  Law  will  bring  us  in  the  next  three  years 
will  get  eaten  up  and  then  some  by  new  applica¬ 


tions  and  processing  functions. 

At  the  heart  of  our  research  was  a  survey  of 
MIS  managers  and  PC  users  at  850  large  and  mid¬ 
size  U.S.  organizations.  The  group  as  a  whole  ex¬ 
pected  (as  Moore’s  Law  would  dictate)  to  about 
double  the  power  and  speed  of  their  average  sys¬ 
tem  over  the  next  18  months,  from  322  MHz  and 
73M  bytes  of  RAM  to  640  MHz  and  188M  bytes  of 
RAM. 

Unfortunately,  the  users  we  classified  as  “ad¬ 
vanced”  were  way  ahead  of  this  curve  —  expect¬ 
ing  even  more  rapid  expansion  of  their  systems. 
They’re  already  replacing  the  systems  every  18  to 
24  months.  In  research  circles,  we  consider  the 
behavior  of  advanced  users  more  indicative  of  the 
future  than  the  expectations  of  average  users. 

Driving  this  demand  for  capacity  and  power  in 
corporate  PCs  —  besides  Windows  2000  —  will 
be  new  applications  and  background  processing 
tasks.  Advanced  users  are  already  well  into 
streaming  video  applications  (40%)  and  3-D 
graphics  (60%),  for  example.  They  also  see  lots  of 
value  in  other  power-hungry  applications,  such  as 
encryption,  Web-based  training,  unified  messag¬ 
ing  and  video  conferencing  and  playback.  And, 
they’ll  be  running  more  PC-resident  systems 
management  software  as  part  of  cutting  down 
total  cost  of  ownership. 

You  might  think  you  wouldn’t  have  to  worry 
about  whether  your  company’s  end  users  have 
fully  configured  high-power  PCs  or  not.  Let  them 
do  with  less,  if  it  saves  the  organization  $500  per 
seat.  Why  shouldn’t  you  take  advantage  of  sub- 
$1,000  commercial  PCs? 

The  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  these  users  are  now 
running  bits  and  pieces  of  mission-critical  —  or 
at  least  business-important  —  applications,  like 
sales  force  automation  and  enterprise  resource 
planning.  So  their  time  and  the  uptime  of  their 
systems  are  more  important  than  they  were  when 
users  used  only  word  processors  and  spread¬ 
sheets. 

In  a  related  vein,  we  quantified  the  penalty  one 
pays  for  buying  wimpy  systems.  The  incremental 
hard  cost  of  replacing  a  standard  PC  at  a  typical 
company  six  months  before  planned  is  $980  in 
disposal,  installation  and  depreciation.  The  soft 
cost  —  in  end-user  productivity  —  is  two  and  a 
half  times  that.  These  costs,  by  the  way,  don’t 
count  the  value  of  what  the  user  was  actually 
doing  with  his  PC  —  for  example,  booking  orders 
or  sending  invoices. 

Even  those  of  you  who  subscribe  to  the  vision 
that  sooner  or  later  most  of  today’s  computing 
will  take  place  on  Web  servers  will  be  surprised 
at  how  little  that  will  free  up  your  PCs.  Yes,  lots 
of  application  logic  and  content  management  will 
run  on  the  server,  but  the  PCs  will  have  to  handle 
local  caching,  more  encryption  and  more  com¬ 
plex  user  interfaces.  The  software  client  may  be 
“thin,”  but  hardware  isn’t. 

I  have  always  felt  that  in  the  never-ending  bat¬ 
tle  between  the  end  user  wanting  more  power 
on  his  desk  and  corporations  wanting  to  limit 
costs,  companies  tend  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.  I  think  PC  performance  is  like 
beer  —  you  can’t  overbuy.  I 
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description  called  fdr^tle  more  than  keeping 
the  mainframe  hunmiinl-i^iJ'" 


are 


at’  the  heart  of  their  organizations!  They’ve 
earned  the  authority  to  make  strategic 
decisions  and  to  drive  competitive 
advantage  for  their  compani 


As  TTie  Ne^i^spaper  for  IT 
Leaders,  Computerworld 
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nology  stories 
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GRAND  PRIZE 

One  lucky  entrant  will  be  chosen  to  present  his 
story  to  an  audience  of  IT  Leaders  at  NEXUS 
2000 — Computerworld’s  Conference  on  Hot 
Emerging  Technologies— in  Palm  Springs,  CA 
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Email  your  story  or  request  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  lT_Leader@computerworld.com. 

Or  fax  it  to  1-650-524-7004. 
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Throughout  history,  knowledge  sharing  has  been  the  most  effective  means  of  accelerating  inno¬ 
vation.  By  sharing  knowledge,  we  discover  applications.  The  nearly  endless  list  of  things  invented 
with  one  application  in  mind  but  widely  used  for  something  completely  different  includes  familiar 
everyday  items  such  as  the  internal  combustion  engine,  the  transistor,  teflon,  Post-It  notes  and  Via¬ 
gra.  Each  of  these  products  was  adapted  to  its  primary  market  by  people  other  than  their  inven¬ 
tors.  The  speed  with  which  this  kind  of  innovation  can  happen  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
connections  between  communities. 

Xerox  Corp.  discovered  the  power  of  this  concept  in  the  late  1980s.  After  conducting  a  produc¬ 
tivity  study  based  on  a  conventional  model  of  efficiency,  the  corporation  closed  field  service  offices 
in  order  to  force  its  technicians  to  spend  more  time  with  customers.  However,  subsequent  productiv¬ 
ity  reviews  showed  that  although  the  technicians  were  logging  more  customer  visits,  they  were  having 
to  go  back  numerous  times  to  fix  the  same  problem.  In  short,  the  technicians  were  no  longer  able  to  share  learn¬ 
ing  back  in  the  office. 

Here  is  where  two  important  things  happened.  The  first  was  that,  rather  than  shying  away  from  the  failure  of  the  first 
initiative.  Xerox  management  learned  from  it  and  built  a  system  that  was  even  better  than  the  local  service  office  model. 
This  was  the  Eureka  system,  which  electronically  gathers  and  shares  tips  for  service  reps  worldwide.  The  second  was  that 
with  Eureka,  Xerox  treated  the  service  division  as  one  global  community,  not  a  collection  of  local  groups. 

Eureka  has  dramatically  improved  the  learning  potential  of  each  individual  service  rep.  Although  Eureka  was  not  piloted 
until  1996  and  has  only  been  rolled  out  to  half  of  Xerox’s  20,000  technicians  worldwide.  Xerox  has  publicly  stated  sav¬ 
ings  of  5- 10%,  which  translates  into  $30  million  over  time.  These  impressive  savings  are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  because 
the  power  of  knowledge  sharing  has  only  been  applied  to  the  field  service  organization.  Xerox  is  beginning  to  allow  access 
to  Eureka  to  several  other  departments,  namely,  product  documentation  and  product  engineering. 

Each  of  these  communities  has  its  own  internal  culture.  The  field  reps  value  the  ability  to  tap  into  the  collective  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  peers  and  like  knowing  that  their  learning  is  used  by  others.  The  way  they  use  Eureka  is  unique — they  search 
on  or  submit  tips  at  the  deepest  level  of  granularity.  Documentation  specialists  look  at  Eureka  differently:  they  need  higher 
level  views  to  see  trends  in  the  tip  database,  and  probably  will  establish  their  own  way  of  formalizing  tips  directly  into  prod¬ 
uct  documentation.  The  engineering  group  will  use  the  system  to  uncover  issues  such  as  design  flaws  and  low-quality  parts 
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manufacturing,  then  accordingly  incorporate  changes  into 
their  engineering  processes  or  sourcing  strategies. 

Context:  the  knowledge  superconductor 

The  three  departments  mentioned  above  are  examples 
of  disconnected  communities  that  could  each  use  the  same 
knowledge  base  in  different  ways,  because  they  each  have 
unique  contexts  for  its  use.  The  three  main  components  of 
a  business  context  are  People,  Process  and  Content.  The 
interaction  between  these  three  resources  is  what  estab- 


Figure  I 

Establishing  Context  for  KM 
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Source:  International  Data  Corporation,  1999 


lishes  a  context.  As  depicted  in  Fig.  I,  all  this  takes  place 
in  the  larger  framework  of  the  overall  corporate  culture, 
which  determines  whether  people  can  do  the  right  thing 
when  the  right  information  gets  to  them  at  the  right  time. 
The  key  to  connecting  continuities  is  understanding  which 
context  elements  they  have  in  common.  In  the  case  of  the 
Eureka  system,  it  is  product  performance  information. 
Making  these  connections  come  alive  is  the  role  of  knowl¬ 


edge  management  (KM)  systems. 

The  value  of  knowledge  sharing  is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and 
3.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  consider  four  departments,  all 
with  their  own  intranet  being  used  by  five  employees  each. 
To  put  a  value  on  the  organizational  knowledge  base  cre¬ 
ated  by  these  separated  departments,  we’ll  use  Metcalfe’s 
Law,  which  states  that  the  value  of  a  network  Is  propor- 


Figure  2 

Disconnected  Communities 
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Source:  International  Data  Corporation,  1999 


tional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  users.  Thus,  the  real¬ 
ized  value  of  the  knowledge  base  is  5%  5%  5%  5^or  100. 
With  this  approach,  we  have  created  pockets  of  knowledge 
sharing,  but  we  have  prevented  the  organization  at  large 
from  achieving  a  much  greater  potential  for  learning. 

When  we  connect  these  communities,  we  increase  the 
theoretical  value  of  the  knowledge  base  by  a  factor  of  four 
(the  number  of  separate  communities  in  the  fragmented 
model).  The  potential  value  of  the  knowledge  base  is 
(5  +  5  +  5  +  5)^or  400.  In  this  model,  the  cumulative  wisdom 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole  is  available  to  every 
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employee,  and,  by  association,  to  every  customer  as  well. 

Thus  the  first  law  of  knowledge  bases:  The  value  of  a 
knowledge  base  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  users 
divided  by  the  number  of  disconnected  communities,  where: 

] .  The  knowledge  base  incorporates  all  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  sources  (internal/external,  digital/non-digital). 

2.  Users  include  not  only  employees,  but  also  partners, 
customers,  consultants,  etc. 

3.  Communities  are  any  subset  of  employees,  partners 
and/or  customers.  They  can  be  grouped  and  counted  by 
workgroup,  department,  domain,  database,  discussion 
group,  etc. 


Figure  3 

Connected  Communities 


Source:  International  Data  Corporation,  1999 


Admittedly,  this  is  a  purely  academic  view  of  the  world. 
However,  it  is  a  valuable  proxy  for  the  cost  of  fragmentation 
and  lack  of  coordination  across  companies.  Reducing  this 
cost  and  providing  a  solution  that  fosters  innovation  is  the 
role  of  knowledge  management. 


This  White  Paper  has  been  excerpted  from  IDC’s 
evaluation  of  more  than  40  knowledge  management 
(KM)  product  and  service  providers  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  findings  of  this  research  is  available  in  a 
40-page  excerpt  that  differentiates  KM  product  and 
service  categories;  segments  types  of  corporate  por¬ 
tals:  examines  the  technical  and  organizational 
implications  of  knowledge  sharing;  and  illustrates 
the  path  from  traditional  IT  approaches  to  knowl¬ 
edge-oriented  systems.  Copies  of  the  report  can  be 
ordered  by  calling  (508)  935-4219. 


Implementing  knowledge  management 

IDC’s  report  on  current  KM  products  concludes  that 
there  are  ten  capabilities  that  distinguish  the  knowledge 
contenders  from  the  pretenders.  These  are: 

1 .  Taxonomies.  These  hierarchies  of  word  meanings,  data 
labels  and  the  associations  between  them  are  critical  to 
maintaining  the  currency  of  the  knowledge  repository, 
and  act  as  a  reference  for  tagging  new  information 
objects.  The  importance  of  taxonomies  is  driving  the 
widespread  adoption  of  XML  across  the  IT  industry. 

2.  Categorization  refers  to  the  standard  tagging  of  informa¬ 
tion  objects  with  the  taxonomy  hierarchy  in  realtime.  A 
typical  categorization  application  would  be  tagging 
news  feeds  with  proprietary  internal  attributes,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  proper  distribution  of  those  objects 
through  the  organization. 

3.  Inferencing.  The  automated  engine  for  associating  objects 
within  and  across  structured  and  unstructured  reposito¬ 
ries,  inferencing  is  typically  based  on  usage  patterns,  so 
when  a  given  set  of  information  is  accessed,  additional 
information  that  often  accompanies  that  set  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  or  offered  to  the  user  automatically. 

4.  Contextualization:  the  process  of  attaching  meta  data  to 
information  objects  pertaining  to  the  business  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  created  and  used.  This  can  take 
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the  form  of  shared  project  folders  to  more  advanced 
“intelligent”  objects  that  acquire  attributes  regardless  of 
where  they  go  in  an  organization. 

5.  Expertise  networking  helps  one  find  the  best  source  of 
expertise  available  to  the  company  on  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject.  Experts  can  be  identified  by  subscription  and  skill 
inventories,  participation  in  past  project  teams,  or  track¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  knowledge  base. 

6.  Dynamic  user  profiling:  collection  and  administration  of 
information  on  employees  such  as  job  title,  department, 
inventories  of  skills,  areas  of  expertise,  authorship/con¬ 
tribution  history,  security  privileges,  role  in  process,  etc. 
Profiles  must  update  automatically  and  provide  tiered 
security  for  profile  information. 

7.  Linguistic  analysis  refers  to  the  algorithmic  breakdown  of 
existing  full  text  indexed  repositories  on  the  basis  of 
word  meanings  and  associations  at  document,  reposi¬ 
tory  and  global  levels.  It  should  include  thesauri,  word 
stemming,  inflection,  compound  word,  phrase  analysis 
and  industry-specific  filters  to  facilitate  deployment  of 
the  engine. 

8.  Natural  language  queries  enable  users  to  ask  questions  of 
the  system  in  much  the  same  way  they  would  ask  one 
another,  i.e.,  “Tell  me  what  we  know  about  polymer 
analysis  and  injection  molding.”  Multiple  language  sup¬ 
port  is  critical  to  global  scale. 

9.  Multiple  languages:  Communities  obviously  transcend 
national,  ethnic  and  linguistic  borders.  Therefore,  trans¬ 
lations,  query  interpretation,  taxonomy  management. 


etc.,  must  support  major  languages  to  be  truly  effective 
for  global  organizations. 

10.  Personalization.  Every  employee  can  potentially  be 
offered  a  unique  web  page,  or  desktop  portal,  to  the 
same  organizational  knowledge  base. 

With  new  capabilities  to  “read,”  classify,  tag  and  asso¬ 
ciate  everything  employees  do,  aren’t  we  crossing  a  cultural 
barrier  for  knowledge  sharing?  Is  this  Big  Brother  incarnate? 
No.  We  are  moving  to  a  model  of  computing  that  IDC  calls 
“private  content,  public  concept.”  This  model  allows  pri¬ 
vacy  at  any  level,  from  individual  to  department.  The  key  to 
linking  communities  is  not  riding  roughshod  over  privacy. 
This  new  model  will  allow  the  organization  as  a  whole  to 
connect  you  and  your  team  to  others  on  the  basis  of  what 
you  are  working  on  at  a  conceptual  level. 

Conclusion 

Many  companies  are  now  claiming  to  fulfill  a  great  deal 
of  this  vision  for  connecting  communities  through  so-called 
“enterprise  portals.”  However,  most  of  these  are,  in  fact, 
simply  new  Web  interfaces  to  existing  data  and  text  pro¬ 
cessing  applications.  Customers  should  be  careful  that  the 
Web  interfaces  they  bolt  onto  their  processing  systems  and 
repositories  do  more  than  just  re-create  silos  of  information 
and  expertise  on  their  intranets. 

Instead,  customers  should  focus  on  connecting  com¬ 
munities  through  technology  that  provides  knowledge 
management  functionality.  This  way,  each  departmental 
community  can  be  easily  linked  down  the  road,  and  the  rate 
of  innovation  throughout  the  organization  will  accelerate. 
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PRODUCED  BY  COMPUTERWORLD  ENTERPRISE  BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS 


SOMETIMES  WE  FILE  KNOWLEDGE 


AWAY  SO  WELL  IT  CAN  GET 
LOST  FOREVER. 


STOP  PUTTING  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE  IN 
HARD-TO-FIND  PLACES.  GET  A  XEROX 
DOCUMENT  CENTRE  SYSTEM  AND  SCAN 
IT  ALL  TO  YOUR  COMPANY  WEBSITE. 
NOW  EVERYONE  CAN  FIND  WHAT  THEY 
NEED  TO  KNOW.  WHEN  THEY  NEED  IT. 

KEEP  THE  CONVERSATION  GOING. 


SHARE  THE  KNOWLEDGE. 


1  ‘  8  0  0  -  A  S  k  XEROX 
www.xerox.com 
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DOGUMKN  r  Company 


XEROX  DOCUPRINT  PRODUCTION 


PRINTERS  HAVE  A  98%  UPTIME, 


BACKED  BY  THE  XEROX  TOTAL 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEE. 


ALL  ABOARD! 


’HE  Doci'MEM’  Company 
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Few  things  are  more  critical 
to  enterprise  productivity  than 
printers  that  can  stay  up  and 
running.  In  fact.  Xerox  is  dedicated 
to  keeping  the  average  uptime 
of  their  DocuPrint  Production 


www.xerox.com 

1-800-ASK-XEROX  ext.  000 


Printers  at  a  very  impressive  98%. 
And  this  reliability  is  also  backed 
by  the  Xerox  Total  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  It's  why  our  customers 
are  the  ones  who  can  meet  even 
the  most  demanding  schedules. 


KEEP  THE 

CONVERSATION 

GOING. 

SHARE  THE 
KNOWLEDGE. 
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THE  IT  EDGE 

Regulations  keeping 
banks  and  insurance 
firms  out  of  each  other’s 
back  yards  continue  to 
fall,  and  IT  is  the  key  to 
new  business.  Insurers 
trail  banks  but  may  get 
an  edge  using  data  that 
banks  just  toss  out.  1 54 


HOT  SKILLS 

Our  experts  lay  out  what 
skills  and  tools  are  hot 
right  now  in  Internet, 
database,  networking 
and  app  development  — 
and  also  what  are  the 
best  combinations.  U  63 


SELUHG 
DATA  SAFELY 

U.S.  Bancorp  faces  a 
lawsuit  alleging  it  sold 
customer  data  improp¬ 
erly.  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers  now  offers  a 
service  to  “scrub”  sensi¬ 
tive  data  from  customer 
databases,  reducing  the 
risk  for  companies  with 
lists  to  sell.  1 45 


WILL  LAW  LOWER 
Y2K  URGENCY? 

Year  2000  legislation 
that  will  keep  you  from 
getting  sued  for  90  days 
is  a  good  thing,  right? 
Wrong,  argues  Ed  Your- 
don,  who  worries  that  it 
will  make  the  bean 
counters  complacent 
and  slow  expensive  re¬ 
mediation  projects.  1 60 


Y2K LAGGARDS 

Only  a  small  fraction  of 
banks  are  rated  unsatis¬ 
factory  on  the  FDIC’s 
Y2K-compliance  sheets. 
But  the  agency  is  requir¬ 
ing  laggards  to  keep 
backups  to  make  sure 


nothing  is  lost  in  the 
transition  to  2000. 1 47 


RENTABLE 

SOFTWARE 

Big  hardware  makers  are 
pushing  products  to  help 
software  vendors  offer 
application-for-rent  ser¬ 
vices.  Analysts  expect 
lots  of  users  to  outsource 
e-mail  and  other  apps, 
but  so  far  most  new  out¬ 
sourcing  involves  Web¬ 
site  hosting.  1 49 


ANALYZING  IT  ROI 

Only  accountants 
should  worry  about  the 
return  an  investment 
should  deliver,  right? 
What  if  the  investment 
is  in  a  big  IT  project 
you’re  pitching?  Then 
analysis  helps  you.  Busi¬ 
ness  QuickStudy.  1 72 


CONTRACTOR 

RIGHTS 

Contractors  are  entitled 
to  specific  benefits,  but 
those  vary  depending  on 
your  contract.  We  had 
some  experienced  con¬ 
tractors  give  us  the  low- 
down  on  the  rights,  rules 
and  obligations.  1 68 


‘PUSfl'WARNINeS 


COKE  HELPS 
GROCERS  SELL 


“Push”  technology  is  no 
longer  the  hottest  thing 
on  the  Net.  But  one  oil 
company  found  it’s  a 
good  way  to  get  mainte¬ 
nance  updates  out  to  its 
worldwide  sites  to  cut 
down  on  repeat  struc¬ 
tural  failures.  1 52 
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COCA-COLA  IS  USING  sophisticated  data  analysis  and  100 
years  of  marketing  experience  to  boost  retail  sales  —  but 
not  just  for  itself.  It’s  helping  retailers  find  buying  pat¬ 
terns  that  can  help  increase  sales  of  all  items  as  much  as 
10%.  The  free  program  builds  Coke  sales  a 
bit  but  also  improves  the  company’s  rela¬ 
tionships  with  retailers  and  gives  it  in¬ 
store  labs  to  test  marketing  tactics. 


Most  ERP  applications  are  implemented 
with  about  this  much 


efficiency  and 


Introducing  Epicor,  the  company  with  business  solutions  for  the  rest  of  us. 


Thinking  about  implementing  a  typical 

ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM?  BETTER  BRACE  YOURSELF. 

Because,  frankly,  most  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  weren’t  designed  with  your  business 

IN  MIND.  So  IF  YOU  FORCE  ONE  OF  THOSE 
SYSTEMS  ONTO  YOUR  BUSINESS  TODAY,  YOU  MAY 
BE  PICKING  UP  THE  PIECES  TOMORROW. 

That’s  why  Platinum  Software  and  DataWorks 

HAVE  JOINED  FORCES  TO  CREATE  EpICOR 

Software  Corporation,  a  global  leader  in 

DEVELOPING  BUSINESS  PERFORMANCE  SOLUTIONS 
AIMED  SOLELY  AT  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


At  Epicor,  our  unique  focus  helps  you 

LEVERAGE  YOUR  LIMITED  RESOURCES  AND  OVER¬ 
COME  YOUR  GROWING  PAINS,  WITHOUT  WREAK¬ 
ING  HAVOC  ON  YOUR  BUSINESS.  TO  DO  THAT,  WE 
OFFER  AWARD-WINNING  BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  BOTH  FRONT  AND  BACK  OFFICE.  So  YOU  GET 
JUST  WHAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS,  INSTEAD  OF  SOME 
NO-PAIN-NO-GAIN  SOLUTION. 

Call  1-888-9-EPICOR  or  visit  www.epicor.com 

TODAY  TO  RECEIVE  A  CORPORATE  BROCHURE. 

Get  to  know  us  first,  before  the  wrong 

ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM  COMES  KNOCKING. 


epicor 


1999  Epicor  Sc^Twarc  G>rporation,  Epicor  is  a  trademark  of  Epicor  Software  Corporation. 
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Fortunately,  dogs  liave  yet  to  attain  more  powerful  means  of  sharing  information.  ^ 

W'ith  Seagate  lnfo™7,  however,  you  can.  It  lets  everyone  access,  analyze,  report  / 

/ 

and  share  information  across  your  organization.  It's  web  ready  and  eas\-  to  / 

;  .  j 

.manage  from  10  to  100,000  users.  .And  we're  gi\  ing  your  company  a  50  user  j 
copy  of  Seagafe  Info  7  free -no  catch,  the  real  thing.  When  it  proves  what  it  \  ^ 

can  do,  we'll  happily  sell  you  more.  Share  the  power  today.  Without  the  wait.  \v 

J 

■Access.  Analyze.  Report.  Share.  www.fetchseagate.com 


Can  I  try  the  new 
software?  Huh?  Can  I? 
Can  I?  Huh?  Please? 
Can  I? 


^  SBdQBtB  Software 


01999  Seagate  Software,  Inc.  Seagate  Software,  Seagate  Info,  and  the  Seagate  logo  are  trademarks  ol  Seagate  Software,  InC.  arid  protected  by  mean  Rottweilers  All  ngnts  reserved 
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Consultancy  Readies 
Customer  Data  for  Sale 

Strips  out  sensitive  information,  legalizing  sales  to  marketers 


BY  JULIA  KING 

LAWSUIT  FILED 
against  U.S.  Ban¬ 
corp  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  for  al¬ 
legedly  selling 
sensitive  data  about  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  its  customers 
to  telemarketers  is  expected  to 
boost  the  nascent  market  for 
third-party  information  scrub¬ 
bing  and  banking  services. 

Consulting  firm  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  said  it  already 
receives  more  than  a  dozen 
calls  each  day  from  financial 
services,  pharmaceutical  and 
other  companies  with  large 
amounts  of  customer  data  to 


sell.  They  want  to  know  how  to 
do  so  legally. 

Selling  customer  data  isn’t 
illegal.  Banks,  credit-card  is¬ 
suers  and  other  large  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  selling  certain 
kinds  of  customer  data  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Federal 
law  prohibits  banks  only  from 
selling  information  obtained 
from  a  third  party,  such  as  a 
credit-reporting  agency  [CW, 
June  14], 

“But  most  companies  don’t 
understand  all  of  the  rules  and 
intricacies  around  aggregating 
data  and  the  reporting  [to  fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  agencies]  that 
is  required”  to  sell  data  legally. 


said  Larry  Ponemon,  managing 
partner  at  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers’  privacy  risk  manage¬ 
ment  unit. 

The  PricewaterhouseCoop- 
ers  remedy  is  a  data-scrubbing 
service  that  prepares  data  for 
sale  by  stripping  out  sensitive 
—  and  illegal  to  transfer  —  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  customers’ 
names  and  Social  Security 
numbers,  before  returning  it  to 
corporate  clients. 

The  information  that  re¬ 
mains  is  still  valuable  to  direct 
marketers,  which  are  primarily 
looking  to  establish  buying 
patterns,  Ponemon  said. 

As  part  of  its  service,  Price- 


waterhouseCoopers  also  acts 
as  traffic  cop;  It  guards  against 
the  wrongful  release  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  tracking  and  com¬ 
plying  with  all  local,  national 
and  international  data-privacy 
regulations  in  much  the  same 
way  accounting  firms  vet  their 
clients’  financial  records  to 
comply  with  complex  tax  rules. 

Maze  of  Legality 

The  idea  behind  the  service 
is  that  the  various  regulations 
are  too  numerous  and  complex 
for  companies  to  track  and 
obey  on  their  own. 

In  the  U.S.  Bancorp  case,  the 
Minnesota  attorney  general’s 
office  accused  it  of  violating  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  by  re¬ 
vealing  confidential  customer 
data  to  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
MemberWorks  Inc.,  a  direct- 
marketing  company. 

Earlier  this  month,  U.S.  Ban¬ 
corp  acknowledged  that  it  had 
identified  potential  customers 
for  MemberWorks. 

In  the  wake  of  the  U.S.  Ban¬ 


) 

How  it  Works:  ? 

Companies  electronically 
transmit  customer  data  to 
PricewaterhouseCoopers 

It  strips  out  sensitive 
information,  compiles  the 
remaining  data  and 
returns  the  sanitized 
files  to  its  clients 

1 

1 

Large  client  companies 

pay  a  per-transaction  fee 
for  the  service.  Monthly 
totals  range  from  several 
hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  several  million 
dollars. 

corp  case  and  the  general 
surge  in  online  data,  “we  ex¬ 
pect  all  industries  that  use  this 
data  are  going  to  come  under 
more  pressure  and  scrutiny,” 
said  Michele  Slack,  an  analyst 
at  Jupiter  Communications 
Inc.  in  New  York.  I 


Auto  Dealers  Consider  Online  Customer  Service  Option 


Interval  to  offer  personalized  Web  pages  for 
new-car  buyers,  but  dealers  must  have  sites 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Claiming  that  new-car  dealers 
need  to  work  on  post-sale  sup¬ 
port,  Interval  Inc.  next  month 
will  launch  a  Web-based  ser¬ 
vice  designed  to  strengthen 
the  links  between  dealers  and 
their  customers. 

For  a  fee,  the  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.-based  company  will  de¬ 
velop,  update  and  maintain 
personalized  Web  pages  for 
each  of  a  dealer’s  new-car 
owners  using  data  from  the 
dealership’s  customer  infor¬ 
mation  database. 

New-car  owners  will  be  able 
to  access  their  sites  and  add 
specific  data  such  as  miles  dri¬ 
ven.  The  data  will  be  used  to 
generate  e-mail  when  it’s  time 
for  service  —  which  can  be 
booked  online  —  along  with  ve¬ 
hicle-specific  pricing. 

The  site  will  provide  users 
with  an  online  record  of  their 
vehicle’s  maintenance  and  alert 
users  to  service  specials,  sales 
promotions  and  recall  notices. 

“We  want  to  make  the  vehi¬ 
cle-ownership  experience  more 
convenient,  economical  and  en¬ 


joyable,”  said  Interval  President 
Michael  Moskowitz.  Dealers 
struggle  with  post-sale 
customer  relations  and 
rely  primarily  on  direct 
mail  to  alert  customers  to 
the  service  and  marketing 
information  that  the  Web 
page  would  handle,  he 
added. 

Interval’s  service  is 
part  of  a  trend  among 
high-tech  vendors  to  help 
companies  better  equip 
their  Web  sites  to  provide 
more  focused  post-sale 
customer  service. 

Interval’s  personalized 
page  service  will  have  one, 
key  limitation:  It  will  be 
accessed  through  a  link  on 
the  dealer’s  Web  site,  but 
just  61%  of  auto  dealers 
have  Web  sites,  according 
to  the  latest  research  from  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  (NADA),  a  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Va.,  group  that  represents 
19,500  new-car  dealers  in  the 
U.S. 

“Dealers  that  do  have  Web 
sites  need  to  look  at  every  op¬ 


portunity  to  boost  customer 
service,”  said  a  NADA  spokes¬ 
man. 

He  added  that  vendors  like 
Interval  have  to  make  a  solid 
business  case  for  their  offer¬ 
ings  to  dealers  so  that  it’s  very 


clear  how  the  dealer  will  bene¬ 
fit.  Interval  also  would  be  well- 
advised  to  stress  that  it  keeps 
customer  data  —  the  dealer’s 
most  valuable  asset  —  private 
and  protected. 

“My  chief  concern  is  provid¬ 
ing  anyone  access  to  my  inter¬ 


nal  customer  computer  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  David  Abatsis,  own¬ 
er  of  Acton  Ford  in  Acton,  Mass. 
Abatsis’  business  has  a  Web  site 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  customers  via 
e-mail  if  customers  prefer  that 
option  to  direct  mail.  “I 
don’t  see  the  benefit  [of  In¬ 
terval’s  Web  service].  We 
already  handle  customer 
service  through  our  Web 
site,”  he  said. 

Interval  faces  stiff  com¬ 
petition  in  some  areas. 
Independent,  online  car¬ 
shopping  service  power¬ 
houses  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  CarPoint  and  Auto- 
bytel.com  Inc.  already  of¬ 
fer  personalized  pages  to 
car  owners  without  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  link  through  a 
dealer’s  site,  said  Chris  De- 
Nove,  an  analyst  at  J.  D. 
Power  and  Associates  in 
Agoura  Hills,  Calif 
Although  hosted  Web 
pages  like  those  of  Car- 
Point  and  Autobytei.com  aren’t 
linked  to  dealers,  they  provide 
many  of  the  services  Interval 
will  provide,  such  as  service 
reminders  via  e-mail,  and 
some  services  Interval  won’t 
offer,  such  as  the  current  value 
of  the  vehicle.  I 


Insurers  Lag 
In  Online 
Offerings 

KATHLEEN  OHLSON 

Most  insurance  firms  are  lag¬ 
ging  behind  their  financial 
market  counterparts  in  online 
offerings,  which  could  reduce 
insurers’  market  share,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  by  Booz  Allen  & 
Hamilton  Inc. 

Insurance  companies  said 
their  Internet  and  corporate 
strategies  are  directly  linked, 
but  more  than  half  of  them  are 
spending  less  than  $500,000  per 
year  on  Web  capabilities,  the 
survey  said. 

Out  of  the  150  companies 
surveyed,  60%  don’t  plan  to 
sell  insurance  on  the  Internet 
in  the  next  two  years,  and  67% 
said  they  would  never  sell  an 
annuity  online. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
insurers  store  information  on 
separate  legacy  systems,  and 
it’s  difficult  to  consolidate 
those  views  in  real  time  for 
customers,  said  Gil  Irwin,  a 
Booz  Allen  vice  president.  I 

MORETHIS  ISSUE 

Financial  firms  of  all  types  are  using  IT  to 
support  business  initiatives.  See  page  54. 


ACTON  FORD’S  DAVID  ABATSIS:  “We 
already  handle  customer  service  through 
our  Web  site” 


(We're  tearing  up  the  competition  one  customer  at  a  time.) 


t 


Why  are  more  and  more  x  you-know-who  customers  turning  to  Savin  for  their  document  output 
needs?  We  think  the  answer  is  that  Savin  has  exactly  what  it  takes  to  win  people  over. 

After  all,  Savin  not  only  has  the  award-winning,  multi-functional  digital  imaging  systems  today's 
networked  offices  require,  we're  just  as  committed  to  becoming  the  fastest,  most  responsive  name  in 

the  business.  With  smart,  energetic,  highly-trained  Savin  professionals  willing 
to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  and  service  you  deserve. 

To  find  out  more  about  Savin's  full  line  of  B&W  and  full-color  digital  imaging 
solutions,  as  well  as  our  unshakable  commit¬ 
ment  to  service,  contact  us  at  1-800-234-1900 
or  www.savin.com.  We  think  it  will  be  the  start 
of  a  great  relationship. 


sai/in 

WE'VE  GOT  WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  WIN  YOU  OVER‘S 
SAVIN  CORPORATION,  333  LUDLOW  ST..  STAMFORD,  CT  06904 
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FDIC  Calls  for 
Y2K  Safety  Net 

Banks  that  aren*t  'satisfactory'  will  need  a  standardized  backup 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

REATING  its  own 
year  2000  insur¬ 
ance  policy,  the 
Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp. 
will  require  banks  that  are  still 
lagging  behind  in  Y2K  readi¬ 
ness  on  July  31  to  create  a  stan¬ 
dardized  backup  of  all  deposit 
and  loan  information. 

Officials  said  the  new  rule 
affects  209  large  and  small 


banks  that  are  currently  not 
rated  “Y2K  satisfactory”  by 
federal  regulators.  Standard¬ 
ized  backups  will  give  the  bank 
insurer  a  quick  way  to  gather 
data  if  a  bank’s  systems  fail. 

“For  us  to  keep  [insuring 
those  banks],  we  have  to  have 
some  data  that  is  not  corrupted 
that  we  can  use  to  reconstruct 
or  pass  to  a  new  purchaser  of 
the  bank,”  said  Mitchell  Glass- 
man,  deputy  director  of  FDIC 


operations  in  Washington. 

The  banks  will  have  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  ASCII  file  with  standard 
data  fields  for  deposit  and  loan 
account  information,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  Crum,  FDIC  man¬ 
ager  of  information  systems. 

All  banks  have  backup  pro¬ 
grams,  but  in  many  cases,  an 
institution’s  data  can  be  recov-. 
ered  only  by  that  institution’s 
systems.  If  a  bank’s  systems 
failed,  considerable  time  and 


manpower  would  be  needed  to 
convert  the  data  for  use  on  an¬ 
other  system,  Crum  said. 

“It’s  clear  that  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  banks  will  not  make 
it,  so  the  question  becomes. 
What  does  [the  FDIC]  do,  and 
what’s  the  best  way  to  handle 
it?”  said  Octavio  Marenzi,  an 
analyst  at  Meridien  Research 
Inc.  in  Newton,  Mass. 

The  FDIC  estimates  that  it 
will  take  up  to  400  hours  for 
banks  to  back  up  systems  and 
that  it  will  cost  about  $190,000 
each  for  institutions  with  more 
than  $1  billion  in  assets. 

Some  industry  observers 
said  the  time  and  money  could 
be  better  spent  on  Y2K  compli¬ 
ance.  “It  sounds  like  what  it 
takes  to  create  this  backup  is 
probably  bigger  than  fixing  the 
problem,”  said  Bob  Landry,  an 


Ready  or  Not 

FDIC  members' 
year  2000  readiness 


98% 

2% 

SATISFACTORY  | 

1  UNSATISFACTORY! 

Total  members:  10,461 

analyst  at  TowerCroup  in 
Needham,  Mass.  “It’s  compara¬ 
ble  to  creating  an  entire  [sys¬ 
tem]  conversion.” 

Former  Wells  Fargo  Bank 
CIO  Barry  Lynn  said  he’s  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  usefulness  of 
the  backups  but  understands 
the  FDIC’s  precautions. 

“But  frankly,  I  don’t  think  it 
really  accompUshes  that  much,” 
Lyim  said.  > 


De  Jager:  Lighten  Up  on  Y2K 

A  well-known  doomsayer  changes  his  tune 


Peter  de  Jager  has  publicized 
the  dangers  of  the  year  2000 
problem  so  widely,  his  name  is 
associated  with  the  threat. 
Now  he’s  self-publishing  a  192- 
page  book  of  humor  and  car¬ 
toons  about  Y2K  called  The 
Bug  Stops  Here!!!  Reporter 
Matt  Hamblen  asked  de  Jager 
about  his  change  in  direction. 

Q:  Why  do  you  think  humor  is  the 
correct  response  right  now? 

A:  It’s  not  that  the  problem 
has  diminished,  it’s  that  the 


end-of-the-earth-as-we-know- 
it  crowd  has  basically  blown 
this  thing  into  the  utter  stratos¬ 
phere,  and  for  no  reason.  I’m 
sorry,  but  I  don’t  believe  the 
power  will  go  out  forever,  and 
the  time  has  come  to  poke  at 
the  nonsense. 

This  is  the  biggest,  dumbest, 
most  stupid  blunder  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  technology,  and  if  we 
can’t  find  humor  in  that,  then 
we’ve  lost.  If  you  lose  your 
sense  of  humor,  you’ve  lost. 

For  the  most  part,  we’ve 


done  what  we’re  supposed  to 
do  to  fix  the  problem,  and  it’s 
time  to  lighten  up. 

Q:  So  what  problems  will  material¬ 
ize  Jan.  1? 

A:  I’m  not  sending  an 
all-clear,  and  there’s 
still  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work. 

Some  large  corpora¬ 
tions  will  be  dead  in 
the  water  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  or  two 
weeks.  Some  corpo¬ 
rations  will  have  se¬ 
rious  problems  in  in¬ 
ventory  and  control 
and  management  and  report¬ 
ing,  and  overseas  problems 
will  impact  assembly  lines. 

But  society  won’t  fall  apart. 


there  won’t  be  rioting  in  the 
streets.  On  a  personal  level, 
you  need  to  prepare  for  this 
just  the  same  way  you  do  for  a 
winter  ice  storm  that  lasts  two 
weeks.  I’ll  be  flying 
that  night  from 
Chicago  O’Hare  to 
London  Heathrow. 

Q:  Last  year,  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  often 
talked  about  the  need  to 
not  panic  the  public 
overY2K. 

A:  Yes,  if  [the]  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been 
diligent  in  1994,  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about 
panic.  If  we  all  had  done  our 
job  in  the  beginning,  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  inform  the 


public.  And  the  media  has 

done  a  lousy  job _ This  isn’t 

just  the  Michelangelo  virus. 

Q:  Why  did  that  enormous  over¬ 
sight  happen? 

A:  Because  the  problem  is 
incredible,  beyond  credulity 
and  incredulous.  It’s  so  hard 
for  people  to  understand  how 
an  enormous  industry  that 
charges  a  lot  of  money  for  soft¬ 
ware  could  have  done  such  an 
incredibly  bad  job  with  this. 
And  that  sorting  out  of  who’s 
to  blame  starts  in  earnest  next 
year.  One  of  the  cartoons  in  the 
book  says,  “The  time  has 
passed  for  awareness.  It  is  now 
time  for  pointless  finger-point¬ 
ing.”  There  will  be  a  lot  of  that 
going  on.  I 


PETER  OE  JAGER: 
“Society  won’t  fall 
apart” 
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Assuring  Year  2000  Applications: 

Hope  for  the  best,  but  protect  against 


The  date  turnover  at  the  end  of  1999 
heralds  the  most  publicized  concern  over 
software  bugs.  Despite  major  efforts  by 
developers  to  find  and  remove  these 
bugs,  key  concerns  remain  for  IT  admin¬ 
istrators.  What  if  developers  miss  a  bug? 
What  if  they  fix  one,  but  later  the  fix  is 
accidentally  removed?  Did  the  develop¬ 
ers  really  know  how  to  test  the  whole 
system  in  production?  How  can  you 
recover  if  a  bug  still  occurs? 

The  real  y2k  risk  is  that  some  bugs  will 
remain  hidden,  even  in  newly  deployed 
converted  applications.  While  most  of  us 
assume  that  y2k  problems  will  occur  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  Jan.  1,  2000, 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  use  of 
time  and  dates  in  applications  is  broad, 
ranging  from  billing  computations  to 
scheduling  of  internal  jobs.  Since  failures 
occur  as  algorithms  that  use  dates  are 
affected,  they  can  happen  as  the  date 
change  approaches,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  date  change. 


BMC  Software's  mission: 
keep  them  up  St  running 

For  more  than  18  years,  the  largest 
companies  have  relied  on  BMC  Soft¬ 
ware  to  provide  management  solutions 
that  ensure  the  availability,  perfor¬ 
mance  and  recovery  of  their  business- 
critical  applications.  BMC  calls  this 
appikatioti  service  assurance  (ASA),  and  it 
means  that  the  applications  companies 
and  their  customers  rely  on  stay  up  and 
running,  around  the  clock. 

Having  completed  acquisitions  of 
Boole  &  Babbage  and  New  Dimension 
Softw’are,  BMC  is  leveraging  the  collec¬ 
tive  strengths  of  the  combined  compa¬ 
nies  to  create  a  new  market  leader  that 
assures  business  availability  by  effec¬ 
tively  managing  the  service  delivered 
by  business-critical  applications. 

BMC  Software  is  headquartered  in 
Houston.  For  more  information,  visit 
BMC's  Web  site  at  www.bmc.com,  or 
call  (800)  841-20.n  or  (713)  918-8800. 


To  combat  this  problem,  IT  adminis¬ 
trators  can  either  continually  monitor 
newly  revised  applications  in  production 
to  detect  failures  early  enough  so  they 
can  fix  them  before  an  application  goes 
down,  or  use  application-level  backup 
and  recovery  strategies  to  rapidly  recover 
the  system  should  it  fail. 

In  a  corporate  y2K  strategy,  three  tra¬ 
ditional  IT  management  disciplines — 
availability  monitoring,  performance 
monitoring  and  recovery  management — 
can  serve  as  a  safety  net.  The  philosophy 
is  a  pragmatic  one:  Hope  for  the  best  but 
protect  against  the  worst.  Assume  that 
not  all  applications 
will  be  correctly 
remediated  and  re¬ 
deployed,  and  that 
those  that  are  will 
still  have  a  few  y2k 
bugs  in  them. 

To  prevent  the  availability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  problems  that  IT  administrators 
have  come  to  dread,  BMC  Software  offers 
storage  and  recovery  management,  appli¬ 
cation  service  management,  IT  process 
automation  and  data  management  solu¬ 
tions.  These  solutions  will  reduce  appli¬ 
cation  vulnerability  at  the  millennium 
date  changeover,  and  will  provide  assur¬ 
ance  in  the  years  beyond,  since  they  are 
not  specific  to  y2k  problems. 


During  the  y2k  vulnerability  period, 
IT  administrators  must:  1)  detect  prob¬ 
lems  early  with  availability  and  perfor¬ 
mance;  2)  diagnose  the  cause  of 
problems;  3)  receive  notification  of  prob¬ 
lems;  4)  correct  the  problems  (automated 
or  assisted  by  IT  staff);  and  5)  achieve 
full-scale  recovery  if  the  worst  occurs. 
These  disciplines  are  the  bread  and  butter 
of  BMC  solutions,  which  include 
PATROL,  COMMAND/POST,  BEST/1 
AND  SQL  BackTrack. 

PATROL  detects  problems,  diagnoses 
their  location,  and  then  either  attempts 
automated  correction  via  recovery 
actions,  or  notifies 
administrators. 
Knowledge  mod¬ 
ules  in  PATROL 
monitor  for  errors 
and  availability 
problems  across  all 
layers  of  the  technology  stack:  the  net¬ 
work,  operating  system,  database,  mid¬ 
dleware  and  application. 

BEST/1  continuously  monitors  and 
analyzes  performance  levels  across  the 
technology  stack.  Its  predictive  modeling 
capabilities  can  also  be  used  to  test  that 
newly  deployed  y2k-compliant  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  able  to  handle  load  as  user 
and  transaction  levels  increase. 

SQL-BackTrack  provides  application- 


Are  You  Prepared  for  a  Y2K  Audit? 

Find  out  by  attending  a  teleseminar. 

On  Tues.,  June  29th,  BMC  Software  and  Compiiterworld  will  host 
a  hour-long  teleseminar  on  Enterprise-Wide  Year  2000  Assurance. 
The  seminar  will  take  place  from  1:00  pm  CST  to  2:00  pm  CST. 

The  call  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  first  500  registrants. 
Registrants  who  are  unable  to  listen  in  on  the  call  will  be  sent  a 
free  tape  recording  of  the  teleseminar.  All  registrants  will  also 
receive  a  free  copy  of  a  BMC  White  Paper  on  enterprise-wide 
backup  and  recovery  strategies,  entitled  Assuring  Year  2000 
Applications:  Hope  for  the  best  but  protect  against  the  worst. 

To  reserve  your  place  in  this  important  teleseminar,  register  on 
the  Web  at  www.bmc.com/events  or  call  (800)  408-4810. 
Confirmations  will  be  sent  via  e-mail. 


In  a  corporate  y2k  .strategy, 
three  IT  management 
disciplines  can  serve 
as  a  safety  net. 


<bmc 

Assuring  Business  Availability™ 


the  worst 


Excerpted  from  a  White  Paper  by  Dr. 
David  Spuler,  director  of  advanced 
I  research  at  BMC  Software.  He  has 
authored  books  and  articles  on  applica¬ 
tion  management  and  PATROL. 

level  backup  and  recovery.  Unlike  sim¬ 
ple  file  recovery  tools,  it  has  knowledge 
of  database  tables  and  schemas,  and  can 
intelligently  recover  a  downed  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  point  in  time. 

COMMAND/POST  provides  a  high- 
level  approach  to  managing  y2k  alarms. 
It  consolidates  all  sources  of  alarm  feeds. 
All  events  and  alerts  are  centralized  and 
can  be  prioritized,  filtered  and  assigned 
to  administrators. 

Time  is  not  on  your  side 

The  main  difficulty  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  y2k  risk  mitigation  solutions  is  one 
of  time.  Since  y2k  problems  may  arise  at 
any  time  from  now  on,  the  need  for  risk 
reduction  is  already  upon  us.  It's  already 
mid-1999 — too  late  to  begin  a  large-scale 
framework  rollout. 

For  companies  that  need  to  add  a 
safety  net  at  the  very  last  minute,  rapid 
deployment  is  a  must.  But  even  for  rapidly 
deployed  management  solutions,  IT 
administrators  should  prioritize  which 
y2k  applications  are  the  biggest  risks  and 
are  the  most  critical.  Fortunately,  prioriti¬ 
zation  of  where  to  deploy  products 
should  be  easy.  It's  probably  already  been 
done,  since  developers  had  to  prioritize 
which  applications  they  would  convert 
first.  So  apply  the  solutions  to  the  most 
business-critical  applications.  Start  with 
those  that  need  the  highest  availability 
and  best  performance. 

There  will  still  be  a  need  for  applica¬ 
tion  availability  and  performance  in  years 
to  come.  The  solutions  discussed  above  in 
this  article  are  not  targeted  at  y2K  prob¬ 
lems,  but  they  offer  invaluable  support  for 
them.  Once  deployed,  these  products  will 
not  only  help  administrators  deal  with 
y2k-related  bugs,  but  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  assurance  of  application  viability  for 
years  to  come. 

©1999,  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  tesers'ed. 
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Big  Names  Jump  on 
App  Rental  Bandwagon 


IBM,  Sun,  HP  offer 
flurry  of  services 

BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

ARDWARE  mak¬ 
ers  are  joining 
the  horde  of  ven¬ 
dors  betting  that 
future  users  will 
increasingly  want  to  rent 
rather  than  own  many  core  ap¬ 
plications.  But  there’s  little 
sign  yet  that  users,  especially 
larger  ones,  have  started  doing 
that  in  any  widespread  maimer. 

That  isn’t  stopping  a  growing 
number  of  vendors  —  includ¬ 
ing  Internet  service  providers, 
telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies,  application  hosting  ser¬ 
vices  and  hardware  sellers  — 
from  taking  advantage  of  Inter¬ 
net  and  browser-based  applica¬ 
tion  access  technologies  to 
pitch  hosting  services. 

“It  is  like  a  utility  model, 
where  you  can  get  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  certain  transaction 
fee,”  said  Gopi  Bala,  an  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

The  latest  to  stake  out  the 
market  are  hardware  vendors 
like  IBM,  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
which  are  rushing  to  market 
technologies  and  programs 
that  let  service  providers  offer 
services  that  range  from  basic 
e-mail  and  Web  hosting  to  net¬ 


work  management  outsourc¬ 
ing  and  enterprise  application 
hosting  via  the  Internet  (see 
chart).  Currently,  the  greatest 
use  appears  to  be  in  outsourc¬ 
ing  the  hosting  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  e-commerce  sites  — 
just  what  Boston-based  Gold- 
hirsh  Group  Inc.,  publisher  of 
Inc.  magazine,  did  last  year. 

“Third  parties  have  the  skills 
and  products,  but  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  bandwidth  and  the 
monitoring  services,”  said 
Matthew  Berk,  vice  president 
of  technology  at  Inc.com,  a 
subsidiary  of  Inc. 

Similarly,  Cleveland-based 
KeyCorp  will  launch  an  e-com- 
merce  portal  site  to  let  its 


BY  SAMI  LAIS 

PEBBLE  BEACH,  CALIF. 

It’s  a  sign  of  today’s  merger 
mania:  When  100  CIO-level  ex¬ 
ecutives  met  here  earlier  this 
month,  a  hot  topic  was  how  to 
integrate  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  of  two  corporations  after 
a  merger  or  acquisition. 

U.S.  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  totaled  more  than  $1  tril¬ 
lion  in  assets  last  year,  said  Bob 
LaBant,  president  of  confer¬ 
ence  sponsor  Candle  Corp. 

The  faster  the  systems  of 
two  companies  are  merged,  the 


400,000  small  and  midsize 
business  customers  in  14  states 
create  Web  storefronts  to  con¬ 
duct  secure,  business-to-busi- 
ness  e-commerce  [CW,  June  14]. 


smoother  the  transition  will  be 
for  their  customers,  said  Don 
Obert,  senior  vice  president  of 
information  processing  at 
Bank  of  America  Corp. 

But  it  isn’t  easy.  Melding  two 
organizations’  infrastructures 
typically  involves  15  to  20  sepa¬ 
rate  systems.  And  technologists 
may  neglect  to  integrate  busi¬ 
ness  rules  embedded  in  the  dis¬ 
parate  systems  —  which  is  a  po¬ 
tentially  costly  mistake,  said 
Judith  Hurwitz,  president  and 
CEO  of  Hurwitz  Group  Inc.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Making  it  possible  is  an  app¬ 
lication  hosting  vendor  — 
Econex  Inc.,  partly  owned  by 
KeyCorp  —  that  will  host  the 
applications,  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  network  bandwidth, 
said  Mickey  Mencin,  a  market¬ 
ing  director  at  KeyCorp. 

“Right  now,  [Internet  appli¬ 
cation  hosting]  is  a  push-based 
market.  . . .  Vendors  are  out 
there  in  front  saying,  ‘Hey,  this 


Those  doing  the  melding 
may  be  unaware  of  business 
rules  important  to  each  system 
—  or  even  where  they  are, 
Hurwitz  said.  “Some  [rules] 
can  be  in  tables;  others  are 
buried  in  programs,”  she  said, 
adding  that  if  you  find  10,  you 
may  miss  three. 

For  example,  one  organiza¬ 
tion  changed  a  dozen  instances 
to  cut  sales  commissions  from 
10%  to  9%  but  missed  one  in¬ 
stance.  That  slipup  cost  the  un¬ 
named  company  $250  million, 
Hurwitz  said. 


really  is  a  great  idea.  It  can 
solve  a  lot  of  your  problems,’  ” 
said  Thomas  Kucharvy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Summit  Strategies  Inc. 
in  Boston. 

“Customers  are  feeling  the 
pain”  of  high-technology  own¬ 
ership  costs,  he  said,  “but  there 
isn’t  a  widespread  awareness 
yet  that  hosted  application  ser¬ 
vices  could  be  an  option  to 
consider.”  I 


One  trick  is  to  reuse  Y2K 
code  remediation  tools,  she 
said.  Many  companies  already 
are  looking  to  modify  those 
tools  so  they  can  find  and  then 
standardize  business  rules. 

Of  course,  acquiring  a  com¬ 
pany  doesn’t  always  require 
merging  systems,  said  Karlin 
Bohnert,  associate  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  systems  at  Nationwide 
Insurance  Enterprise  Agency 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  But  even 
then,  the  acquiring  company 
will  want  a  technology  archi¬ 
tecture  that  allows  for  data 
warehousing  and  integration 
of  applications  across  the  com¬ 
pany,  she  said.  I 


May  We  Be  Your  Host? 

A  sampling  of  vendor  moves  to  tap  the  application-hosting  services  market: 


VENDOR 

1  PRODUCT/SERVICE 

1  WHAT  IT  DOES 

Sun 

ServiceProvider.com 

Prepackaged  products  and  services  targeted  at  internet 
providers,  application  service  providers  and  hosting 
services 

Hewlett- 

Packard 

Commerce  for  the  Millennium 

Risk-sharing  initiative  under  which  HP  will  front  the 
hardware  and  software  in  return  for  a  cut  of  a  service 
provider’s  future  revenue 

IBM 

Net.Commerce  Hosting  Server 

Supports  the  setup  of  a  Web-based  rental  storefront 

Business  Rules  Can  Be  Costly  Merger  Oversight 
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XEROX 


COPIER/PRINTER  AND  PUT 
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‘Push’  Thrives  at  Some  Firms 


Niche  has  faltered,  but  users  find  value  in  BackWeb 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

JUST  HOW  FAR  out  of  favor  “push” 
technology  has  fallen  came  to 
light  about  six  weeks  ago,  when 
one  of  the  vendors  that  popular¬ 
ized  the  phenomenon,  PointCast 
Inc.,  reportedly  sold  for  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  a  pittance  of  its  onetime  alleged 
worth.  But  another  push  vendor,  Back¬ 
Web  Technologies  Inc.,  is  finding  that 
its  software  is  gaining  a  foothold  in 
corporations  that  need  to  get  business- 
critical  information  out  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  verify  that  it  gets  read. 

Dowell,  a  Sugar  Land,  Texas-based 
division  of  Schlumberger  Technology 
Corp.  that  cements  oil  and  gas  wells 
around  the  world,  needs  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  operating  failures  to  field 
workers  in  more  than  100  countries. 
Dowell  spent  about  $400,000  to  set  up 


its  BackWeb  push  system,  said  Sanjay 
Dhamija,  information  technology  man¬ 
ager  at  Dowell.  But  the  payoff  could  be 
large. 

A  field  engineer  in  Brazil  recently 
spotted  a  pushed  report  about  a  tool  fail¬ 
ure  in  Indonesia.  The  engineer  was  us¬ 
ing  the  same  tool,  so  he  made  some  cor¬ 
rections  at  his  South  American  site,  po¬ 
tentially  saving  the  company  upward  of 
$100,000,  Dhamija  estimated. 

Easy  Payback 

“It  doesn’t  take  many  of  these  to  pay 
for  the  deployment,”  Dhamija  said.  “Our 
direct  objective  was  to  reduce  repeated 
operating  failures  by  half  in  one  year. 
Frequently,  we  find  that  a  lot  of  these 
failures  get  repeated  simply  because 
there  isn’t  a  very  efficient  way  to  get  the 
information  out  to  everybody  else.” 


How  can  you  collect 
and  connect  your 
business  thoughts? 


Collaborative  Business 
Ihteliigence. 

‘\iiHivw.sas.com/cw/connect 


vSAS  Institute  Inc. 

i3|$f  fi«9iS)are<l  tradefnarK  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Dowell  workers  receive  the  informa 
tion  as  soon  as  they  connect  to  the  net 
work.  The  company  current¬ 
ly  has  2,200  BackWeb  users 
and  hopes  to  increase  that 
number  to  5,000  as  more 
download  the  BackWeb 
client  to  their  desktops. 

“The  biggest  issue  is  that 
push  technology  still  requires 
dedicated  client  software, 
which  means  more  adminis¬ 
trative  hassles,”  said  Christo¬ 
pher  Selland,  an  analyst  at  CARLSON’S 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston.  WEBB  says 
“Over  time,  we  expect  the  streamlines 


browser  to  become  the  push  ‘client,’ 
which  should  eliminate  these  concerns.” 

Carlson  Wagonlit  Travel  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  uses  BackWeb  to  push  last- 
minute  specials,  airline  news  and  other 
information  to  its  travel  agencies.  So  far, 
489  of  the  company’s  1,300 
agencies  are  on  board. 

“We  know  through  Back¬ 
Web  exactly  who  has  seen 
and  read  the  information, 
which  was  important  to  us,” 
said  Deslie  Webb,  CIO  at 
Carlson  Leisure  Group  in 
Atlanta.  Server  logs  show 
who  has  clicked  to  read  the 
news  blasts.  “It  really 
DESLIE  streamlines  our  processes, 

BackWeb  and  it’s  also  very  fast  and 

processes  user-friendly.”  I 


Users  Seek  to  Ease  R/S  Support 


New  software  helps 
end  users  help  themselves 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

For  many  companies  that  make  it 
through  an  installation  of  SAP  R/3,  an¬ 
other  challenge  awaits:  how  to  support 
end  users  without  breaking  the  bank  on 
help  desk  costs  or  relying  on  co-work¬ 
ers  to  guide  one  another. 

Now,  some  users  are  pinning  their 
hopes  on  new  software  packages  that 
are  supposed  to  provide  a  repository  of 
instructions  on  how  to  enter  orders  and 
complete  other  business 
transactions  in  SAP  AG’s 
enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  system. 

For  example.  Security 
National  Servicing  Corp. 
last  week  made  SAP’s  In- 
foDB  training  and  docu¬ 
mentation  software  avail¬ 
able  to  its  accounting 
workers.  Justin  Kirsch, 

CIO  at  the  loan  servicing 
firm  in  Eureka,  Calif.,  said 
users  who  get  stuck  on 
R/3  transactions  should 
now  be  able  to  solve  many 
of  the  problems  them¬ 
selves. 

“We’re  trying  to  push 
people  away  from  [call¬ 
ing  technical  support  for 
help  with  R/3],”  Kirsch 
said.  Security  National  al¬ 
ready  reduced  its  support 
staff  from  six  to  four 
workers  in  anticipation  of  using  InfoDB 
and  another  online  support  package 
that  was  installed  for  its  non-R./3  loan¬ 
servicing  system. 

In  two  weeks,  Houston-based  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  plans  to  roll  out 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


R/3  to  1,100  workers  along  with  end- 
user  support  software  from  Austin, 
Texas,  start-up  Ventix  Systems  Inc. 
That’s  expected  to  save  the  school  from 
having  to  add  two  more  people  to  its 
nine-person  help  desk,  said  J.  Robert 
Beck,  vice  president  of  information 
technology. 

The  online  help  built  in  to  R/3  can  di¬ 
rect  users  to  the  right  application 
screen  for  running  a  transaction,  “but 
that’s  very  different  from  business- 
process  help,”  Beck  said.  Ventix’s  soft¬ 
ware  will  be  used  to  document  exactly 
how  the  school  wants  things  such  as 
purchase  orders  to  be  done,  he  added. 

But  all  this  is  very  new. 
Ventix’s  software,  which 
costs  $50,000  plus  $500 


^  T*  1  1  CObCb  plus 

doping  Wltll  per  user,  just  shipped  in 

SAP  R/3 


The  problem:  R/3  users  typically 
have  to  learn  new  ways  to  enter 
orders  and  process  other  business 
transactions.  But  mastering  them 
can  be  difficult  even  with  training 


March  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  dozen  compa¬ 
nies.  SAP  has  250  InfoDB 
users,  but  most  are  using 
the  package  —  renamed 
Knowledge  Warehouse 
for  an  upgrade  due  by 


September  —  as  a  train¬ 
ing  tool  before  going  live 
with  R/3. 

For  support,  most  R/3 
buyers  now  either  add 
help  desk  staffers  trained 
to  handle  business  ques¬ 
tions  or  rely  on  expert 
users  to  aid  other  work¬ 
ers,  said  Joshua  Green- 
baum,  an  analyst  at  Enter¬ 
prise  Applications  Con- 

-  suiting  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Software  such  as  Ventix 
and  InfoDB  looks  like  a  promising  alter¬ 
native,  “but  you  have  to  put  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  [about  your  business  practices] 
into  it,”  Greenbaum  said.  “There’s  a 
point  at  which  you  have  a  really  effective 
tool,  but  you  don’t  start  out  with  that.”  I 


What’s  becoming  available: 

Software  that’s  supposed  to  let 
users  get  step-by-step  instructions 
on  how  to  complete  transactions 
without  having  to  call  for  help. 

Pros  and  cons:  Companies  may 
be  able  to  avoid  increasing  their 
help  desk  staffs.  But  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness-process  data  has  to  be  fed 
into  the  software  to  make  it  work 
properly. 


sudden  shifts  in  your  perception 
of  the  insurance  industry. 


Business  insurance  online  for  high  tech  firms  just  like  yours 
Surf,  apply,  get  a  quote  &  buy,  24  x  7. 
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BUSINESSFINANCIAL  SERVICES 


As  Barriers  Fall,  FT  Keeps 
Finance  Players  in  the  Game 

Impending  legislation  would  let  banks,  insurers  compete  using 

similar  technology  but  different  ways  to  handle  information 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

AST  MONTH,  the  U.S. 
Senate  voted  to  lift 
most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  regulatory  hur¬ 
dles  from  legislation 
originally  passed  in  1933  to 
keep  financial  services  compa¬ 
nies  from  vaulting  into  other 
industries. 

Though  savvy  bankers  have 
found  ways  to  circumnavigate 
many  of  those  regulations  over 
the  years,  the  laws  still  made  it 
difficult  for,  say,  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  to  acquire  Na¬ 
tionwide  Insurance  Corp.  or 
for  Chase  to  sell  its  own  life  in¬ 
surance  directly. 

The  Senate  vote  still  must  be 
backed  up  with  President  Clin¬ 
ton’s  signature,  but  the  finan¬ 
cial  services  industry’s  sands 
are  already  shifting:  Banks  and 
insurance  firms  are  gunning 
for  one  another’s  business. 

And  full-service  brokerages 
like  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  are 
trying  to  sell  their  investment 
products  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Taking  the  Easy  Route 

“A  lot  of  these  firms  are 
looking  to  get  into  these  other 
industries  by  using  an  elec¬ 
tronic  crowbar,”  said  Octavio 
Marenzi,  research  director  at 
Meridien  Research  Inc.,  a 
Newton,  Mass.-based  financial 
services  research  firm. 

It’s  much  easier  and  more 
cost-effective  for  an  insurer  to 
set  up  an  electronic  banking 
arm  than  to  build  up  a  full  staff 
and  establish  brick-and-mortar 
bank  branches,  he  added. 

The  Allstate  Corp.  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  companies  are 
rolling  out  information  tech¬ 
nology  infrastructures  to  sup¬ 
port  new  business  initiatives. 
Before  the  Northbrook,  111.- 
based  insurer  applied  for  a 
thrift  charter  last  fuly  that  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  offer  bank  services 
in  all  50  states,  the  company 
hired  information  technology 
services  vendor  Unisys  Corp. 
to  help  it  do  everything  from 
applying  for  the  charter  to  cre¬ 


ating  new  banking  products 
and  services. 

But  it  took  an  approach  dif¬ 
ferent  from  most  banks’  to  the 
information  managed  by  its 
technology,  said  Gary  Caw- 
thorne,  general  manager  of 
Unisys’  North  American  finan¬ 
cial  services  practice  in  Blue 
Bell,  Pa. 

Disposable  Data 

Historically,  banks  have 
“thrown  out”  information 
about  why  cus¬ 
tomers  bought  mort¬ 
gages  or  applied  for 
car  loans,  Caw- 
thorne  said. 

But  insurers  like 
Allstate  hoard  that 
type  of  information, 
which  makes  it  easi¬ 
er  to  cross-sell  prod¬ 
ucts  to  customers 
because  “they  know 
when  you  bought  a 
house  or  when  your 
kid  is  ready  to  go  to 
college,”  Cawthorne 
said. 

But  few  insurers 
to  date  have  truly 
taken  advantage  of 
those  cross-industry 
opportunities. 

That’s  because 
companies  that  use 
a  customer  data 
warehouse  to  try 
and  cross-sell  mutu¬ 
al  funds  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  customers,  for 
example,  run  the  risk  of  canni¬ 
balizing  their  existing  product 
line,  said  John  Alexander,  the 
former  CIO  at  Unum  Corp. 
who  is  now  the  director  of  the 
financial  services  practice  at 
IMRglobal  Corp.,  a  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  software  and  services 
company. 

One  bank  that  has  had  suc¬ 
cess  cross-selling  investment 
products  to  customers  is  First 
Union  Corp.  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
After  the  bank  acquired 
Philadelphia-based  CoreStates 
Financial  Corp.  last  year.  First 
Union  used  its  customer  data 


warehouse  to  help  it  identify 
and  cross-seU  investment  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  mutual  funds,  that 
CoreStates  “didn’t  have  for 
their  customers,”  said  Austin 
Adams,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  operations  at 
First  Union. 

So  far,  the  most  successful 
“transindustry”  companies  are 
newcomers  like  ETrade  Group 
Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  that 
aren’t  held  down  by  “150  years 
of  history”  and  existing  busi¬ 


ness  that  they’re  unwilling  to 
cannibilize,  Alexander  said.  In 
addition  to  its  online  stock 
trading  capabilities,  ETrade 
also  threw  its  hat  into  the 
banking  ring  earlier  this  month 
when  it  aimounced  plans  to  ac¬ 
quire  online  banker  Telebanc 
Financial  Corp.  for  $1.8  billion. 

Still,  there  are  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  old  guard  to 
use  IT  to  make  money.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  last  month.  Quick  & 
Reilly  Inc.,  a  Palm  Beach,  Fla.- 
based  discount  brokerage,  be¬ 
gan  offering  its  customers  free 
audio  stock  quotes  over  the  In¬ 


ternet  using  streaming  tech¬ 
nologies  from  Woodland  Hills, 
Calif.-based  GEO  Interactive 
and  VoiceQuotes.com  in  New 
York. 

Convenience 

The  service  provides  Quick 
&  Reilly’s  customers  with  an¬ 
other  convenient  avenue  to  get 
stock  quotes. 

In  turn,  the  company  hopes 
the  service  will  lead  customers 
to  buy  and  sell  more  stocks  and 
thus  generate  higher  revenue, 
said  Peter  Quick,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  president. 

Quick  was  unable  to  quanti¬ 
fy  any  revenue  gains  that  his 
company  has  made 
since  it  introduced 
stock  quotes  via  au¬ 
dio  a  month  ago. 
However,  he  noted 
that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  Quick  & 
Reilly’s  revenue  is 
now  Internet-driven 
—  an  increase  from 
6%  to  8%  just  18 
months  ago. 

Meanwhile,  full- 
service  brokerages 
are  pumping  more 
money  into  devel¬ 
oping  online  tools 
aimed  at  helping 
their  customers  in¬ 
vest  smarter. 

In  1997,  Paine- 
Webber  Inc.  launched 
an  online  accoimt 
service,  called  the 
Edge,  for  its  most  af¬ 
fluent  clients. 

The  New  York- 
based  broker  plans 
to  roll  out  Version  3 
of  that  Internet-based  system 
later  this  siunmer,  according  to 
Robert  H.  Silver,  Paine- 
Webber’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations,  services  and 
technology.  Its  features  will  in¬ 
clude  electronic  alerts  to  cus¬ 
tomers  about  why  they  might 
want  to  add,  for  example,  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  stock  to 
their  portfolio. 

The  payoff?  Investments  in 
those  technologies  have 
helped  PaineWebber  increase 
its  year-to-year  client  reten¬ 
tion  rate  from  92.5%  in  1995  to 
96%  last  year.  I 


Hedging  Their 
Bets  Against 
Web  Downtime 

Full-service  brokerages  such 
as  Merrill  Lynch  used  to  ex¬ 
cuse  themselves  from  the  on¬ 
line  trading  frenzy  by  pointing 
to  the  network  reliability  and 
security  problems  that  cyber¬ 
brokers  like  ETrade  and 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  have 
endured. 

But  now  that  they  have  giv¬ 
en  in  to  the  e-pressure,  Wall 
Street’s  titans  are  going  to 
have  to  contend  with  the  same 
issues  -  and  with  fewer  an¬ 
swers  than  they  would  have 
hoped  for. 

“There’s  only  so  much  you 
can  do”  to  avoid  crashes  to 
online  trading  systems,  said 
Larry  Tabb,  an  analyst  at  Tow- 
erGroup  in  Needham,  Mass. 
“You  can  install  additional  pro¬ 
cessing  capacity  and  add  [sys¬ 
tem]  redundancy,  but  it  gets  to 
a  point  where  [brokerages] 
have  to  determine  how  much 
they’re  willing  to  invest.” 

“I’ve  been  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  robustness"  of 
the  online  trading  system  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  has  been  providing 
to  its  most  profitable  clients 
since  March,  said  John  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  chief  technology  officer 
at  the  New  York  investment 
bank,  which  earlier  this  month 
announced  plans  to  introduce 
low-cost  online  trading. 

McKinley  conceded  that  the 
main  reasons  the  brokerage  is 
waiting  until  December  to 
launch  the  service  is  that  it 
wants  to  “make  sure  we  have 
the  business  and  technology 
infrastmctures  in  place  to  sup¬ 
port”  several  million  cus¬ 
tomers.  That  includes  making 
sure  it  has  everything  from  reli¬ 
able  networks  to  beefing  up  its 
call  center  operations. 

“We’re  not  rushing  into’  on¬ 
line  trading  for  those  very  rea¬ 
sons.  said  Scott  Abbey.  CIO  at 
PaineWebber.  which  eariier 
this  nrronth  announced  plans 
to  introduce  fee-based  online 
trading  to  its  most  affluent 
customers  beginning  some 
time  this  summer. 

The  New  York-based  bro¬ 
kerage  is  currently  mnning  al¬ 
pha  tests  with  60  customers 
over  a  secured  Internet  site. 

-  Thomas  Hoffman 


QUICK  &  REILLY’S  PETER  QUICK:  One  quarter  of  the 
company's  revenue  is  now  driven  by  the  Internet 
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ALAN  R.  EARLS/BOOK  REVIEWS 

Three  for  the  IT 
Careers  Bookshelf 


The  Directory  of 
Executive  Recruiters  1999 

Kennedy  Information,  Fitz- 
william,  N.H;  1999;  1,361  pages; 
softbound;  includes  Career 
Resource  Kit,  on  CD;  $44.95 

In  this  ephemeral  age  of  In¬ 
ternet  time  and  fast-paced 
change,  it’s  nice  to  know  that 
some  good  things  don’t  fade 
away.  One  of  them  is  the  com¬ 
prehensive  and  authoritative 
Directory  of  Executive  Re¬ 
cruiters,  in  its  28th  edition.  A 
product  of  Kennedy  Informa¬ 
tion,  a  respected  research 
firm  based  in  the  hamlet  of 
Fitzwilliam,  N.H.,  this  weighty 
volume  has  listings  for  more 
than  11,000  recruiters  —  with 
breakdowns  by  geographical 
areas,  specialties,  job  functions 
and  target  industries. 

The  directory  also  offers  up 
a  pithy  section  that  summa¬ 
rizes  what  you  need  to  know 
to  deal  effectively  with  a  re¬ 
cruiter. 

But  its  great  merit  is  simply 
its  voluminousness.  Size  does 
matter.  Individuals  seeking  a 
permanent  position  —  and  se¬ 
rious  about  making  a  worth¬ 
while  move  —  will  feel  they 
have  left  no  stone  unturned  if 
they  use  all  the  information  in 
this  book.  For  any  given  firm, 
the  reader  is  likely  to  get  tele¬ 
phone  numbers,  Web  address¬ 
es,  e-mail  addresses  and  names 
of  individuals  with  discussions 
of  their  focus  by  industry  or 
job  type  —  as  well  as  salary 
ranges.  The  directory  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  Red  Book  by 
those  in  the  recruiting  field. 


Answers  for  Computer 
Contractors 

By  Janet  Ruhl, 

Technion  Books,  Leverett, 

Mass;  1999;  206  pages;  soft- 
bound;  $29.95 

If  you’ve  perused  the  literature 
on  information  technology 
consulting  careers,  you’ve 
probably  run  across  Janet 
Ruhl’s  name.  Her  Computer 
Consultant’s  Workbook  and 
Computer  Consultant’s  Guide 
have  each  earned  positive  re¬ 
views  and  steady  sales. 

Answers  for  Computer  Con¬ 
tractors  fills  in  some  more 
blanks  for  both  new  and  ex¬ 
perienced  contractors  with  a 
hard-hitting,  well-organized 
collection  of  facts  and  figures 
about  compensation  as  well  as 
collected  wisdom  about  how 
to  negotiate  higher  compensa¬ 
tion  rates. 

Organized  in  question-and- 
answer  format.  Answers  is  ex¬ 
tremely  accessible  and  easy  to 
use.  Indeed,  its  ease-of-use  is 
almost  as  valuable  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains.  The  book 
encompasses  just  about  every 
topic  you  need  to  know  to  con¬ 
tract  successfully. 

Those  topics  include  legal 
niceties.  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  rules,  and  methods  of 
finding  opportunities  through 
consulting  firms,  agencies  and 
on  your  own.  There’s  also  good 
advice  on  ways  to  earn  higher 
compensation  by  delivering 
more  value  to  the  customer.  If 
you  contract  or  plan  to,  this 
“Ruhl  book”  belongs  in  your 
library. 


R 


Polish  Your  People  Skills 

By  Bobbi  Linkemeyer, 

Amacom  New  Media,  New 
York;  1999;  240  pages;  soft- 
bound;  includes  CD;  $39.95 

People  are  the  “stuff”  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  good  people  skills  are 
the  new  mandate  for  IT  profes¬ 
sionals.  None  of  us  can  accom¬ 
plish  much  without  learning 
how  to  work  effectively  with 
others.  That’s  the  simple 
premise  behind  this  book/CD 
combination.  And  though  the 
premise  is  right  on  target  — 
and  the  advice  is  good  —  the 
delivery  remains  weak. 

Chapters  in  the  hard-copy 
book  are  preachy.  Sure,  the  in¬ 
formation  is  there,  but  the 
writing  tends  to  be  tedious, 
long-winded  and  much  less 
compelling  than  it  needs  to  be 
to  help  us  get  past  what  are, 
after  all,  intensely  personal 
issues.  That  said,  the  book  is 
well-organized  and  can  clearly 
be  a  great  starting  point  for 
mastering  one’s  behaviors. 

The  companion  CD,  adapted 
from  an  earlier  Amacom  book. 
Working  With  Difficult  People, 
has  the  same  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  the  print  book. 
A  large  number  of  imaginary 
scenarios  are  outlined,  each  in¬ 
volving  possible  conflict.  And 
though  the  scenarios  are  inter¬ 
esting  and,  doubtless,  worth 
understanding,  the  limited  de¬ 
gree  of  interactivity  and  depth 
makes  the  CD  a  questionable 
“plus.”  I 


Earls  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Franklin,  Mass. 


EXECUTIVE  TRACK 


H  Richard  J.  Rshburn 
has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  CiO 

Corning,  N.Y.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  optical 
fiber,  cable  and  photonic  compo¬ 
nents  and  high-performance  dis¬ 
plays,  as  well  as  products  for  the 
scientific,  environmental  and  semi¬ 
conductor  markets.  Fishburn  was 
previously  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  where,  in  a 
14-year  career,  he  also  held  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  vice  president  of  PC  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
vestments  and  vice  president  of  fi¬ 
nance/worldwide  operations. 

Rob  Janes  has  been 
named  vice  president 
of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  Express  by 
The  Limited  Inc.  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Ex¬ 
press  is  one  of  The  Limited’s  retail 
clothing  stores.  Previously,  Janes 
was  vice  president  of  IT  at  Struc¬ 
ture,  another  store  in  The  Limited’s 
chain.  Janes  has  also  been  a  pro¬ 
grammer  and  project  leader  at  both 
The  Limited  and  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch  and  worked  as  a  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  at  American  Electric  Power. 

Larry  E.  Kittelberger 
has  been  promoted  to 
corporate  senior  vice 
president  of  IT  at 
AlliedSignal  Inc.  in 
Morristown,  N.J. 
AlliedSignal  manufactures  aero¬ 
space  and  automotive  products, 
chemicals,  fibers,  plastics  and 
other  materials.  Kittelberger  will 
continue  to  serve  as  CIO,  a  position 
he  has  held  at  AlliedSignal  since 
1995.  Prior  to  joining  AlliedSignal, 
Kittelberger  held  a  variety  of  IT 
leadership  roles  at  Tenneco  Inc. 
Kittelberger  is  also  a  member  of  The 
Research  Board,  a  forum  of  CIOs 
from  leading  corporations,  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Virginia’s  Council  on 
Information  Management. 

William  C.  Pratt  has 
been  named  CIO  and 
senior  vice  president 
for  technology  at  PR 
Newswire,  which 
electronically  distrib¬ 
utes  full-text  news  releases  to  the 
media  and  financial  communities. 

PR  Newswire  is  headquartered  in 
New  York.  Pratt  joined  PR  News- 
wire  from  Bantam  Doubleday  Dell, 
where  he  restructured  the  pub¬ 


lisher’s  technology  base  and  intro¬ 
duced  new  Internet  and  database 
access  services.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  chief  technology  officer  at  a 
division  of  the  publisher  Simon  & 
Schuster  Inc. 


Polly  Ann  McClure 
has  been  named  vice 
president  of  informa- 
tion  technologies  at 
Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  McClure 
came  to  Cornell  from  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  she  was  a  scien¬ 
tist  and  administrator  as  the  associ¬ 
ate  vice  president  of  information  re¬ 
sources.  Prior  to  that,  she  was  dean 
of  academic  computing  at  Indiana 
University.  McClure  has  a  doctorate 
in  zoology,  specializing  in  ecology, 
from  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  and  serves  as  chairwoman  of 
the  board  of  EDUCAUSE,  an  organi¬ 
zation  devoted  to  promoting  the  use 
of  technology  in  education. 


Jack  F.  O’Connor  has 
been  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  information 
systems  at  Jenny 
Craig  Inc.  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  O’Connor  most 
recently  served  as  director  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  planning  at  Callaway  Golf 
Co.  in  Carlsbad,  Calif.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Callaway  Golf,  he  worked  for 
eight  years  at  Scientific  Applica¬ 
tions  International  Corp.,  where  he 
held  the  positions  of  assistant  vice 
president  and  director  of  e-com¬ 
merce  and  communications  solu¬ 
tions. 


Donald  T.  Parker  has 
joined  Comerica  Inc. 
in  Auburn  Hills,  Mich., 
as  senior  vice  presi- 
dent  and  director  of 
^  ’rW.a  information  services. 
Headquartered  in  Detroit,  Comerica 
is  a  financial  services  and  operator 
of  banks.  Previously,  Parker  was 
senior  vice  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  operations  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  division  at  National  City  Corp. 
in  Cleveland.  Prior  to  that,  he  spent 
18  years  at  IBM  in  various  technol¬ 
ogy  and  marketing  roles. 


Paul  J.  Klein  has 
been  promoted  to  se¬ 
nior  director  of  manu¬ 
facturing  systems  in 
IT  at  Rich  Products 
Corp.,  a  frozen  food 
manufacturer  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Prior 
to  this  appointment,  Klein  was  di¬ 
rector  of  manufacturing  systems. 


Is  waiting  for 
information 


costing  your 
finance 


Your  finance  team  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  reaching  your  company’s 
business  goals... a  role  that  goes  way  beyond  keeping  score.  With 
CFO  Vision™,  you  can  give  the  team  a  complete  and  integrated 
financial  management  solution.  One  that  leverages  technology  for 
true  competitive  advantage,  while  reducing  reliance  on  your  IT  staff. 


The  software,  the  support,  and  the  strategy 
to  put  your  financial  team  at  the  center  of 
enterprise  decision  making. 

Learn  more  with  our  free  guide  and  video, 
available  by  visiting  www.sas.com/gocfo  or 
giving  us  a  call  at  919.677.8200. 


reach  your  business  goals 

CFOVision” 


team  the 
game? 


—  Integrated  online  analytical  processing  (OLAP)  for  unlimited 
views  of  business  information — by  customer,  product  line,  market 
sector,  geographic  boundary,  and  more — in  any  currency  including 
the  euro 

—  Data  warehousing  and  financial  intelligence  for  turning  dispersed 
financial  and  non-financial  data — from  any  source  including 
ORACLE®  and  SAP — into  online  business  information 

Flexible  system  maintenance  for  reacting  quickly  to  changing  business 
drivers:  acquisitions,  mergers,  and  organizational  realignments 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


SAS  Institute 


www.sas.com/gocfo  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.877.SAS.INST.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and 
product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  23688 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Windows  NT 


Running  on  NT 

Titere's  no  OS  compromise 
with  Armada  on  the  road 


Now  you  can  take  Windows  NT 
on  the  road  without  giving  up  any 
of  the  sophisticated  features  of  a 
desktop  OS.  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  has  tooled  the  system  soft¬ 
ware  on  its  Armada  line  of  portables 
to  support  PC  cards,  while  offering 
power  management  and  security 
capabilities  second  to  none. 

Demand  for  Windows  NT  on 
portables  is  booming.  Last  quarter, 
25%  of  all  portable  PCs  sold  in  the 
U.S.  were  loaded  with  Windows  NT, 
according  to  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  MA. 

The  next  version  of  Windows  NT, 
Windows  2000,  will  have  robust 
security  and  power  management 
features,  and  full  support  for  PC 
cards.  But  until  it  ships,  Compaq  is 
preinstalling  Armadas  with  sophisti¬ 
cated  software  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Compaq  engineers  have  built  in 
power  and  application  management 
features  to  optimize  Windows  NT  on 
the  Armada.  A  critical  addition  is  a 
plug-and-play  utility  for  hot-swap¬ 
ping  peripheral  devices  like  CD- 
ROM,  floppy  and  DVD  drives. 
Compaq  also  includes  software  that 
supports  hot-swapping  PC-MCIA 
cards,  including  PC  modem  cards. 
Thus,  Armada  users  can  interact 
.with  their  data  from  anywhere, 
without  powering  down. 

Business  customers  today  can 
find  NT  on  an  Armada  laptop  more 
easily  than  ever  before,  because 
Compaq  preinstalls  NT  on  over  a 
dozen  models.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  taking  NT  on  the  road,  read 
the  W'eb  magazine  at  the  Web  site 
W'ww.WindowsNT-Advantage.com. 


-  Better  answers 


How  to  Deploy  Windows  NT  4.0  —  With 


The  upcoming  release  of  Windows  2000  has 
many  IT  groups  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  deploy 
Windows  NT  4.0  on  the  network,  and  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  they'll  be  able  to  migrate  to 
Windows  2000  when  the  time  comes. 

In  the  inaugural  edition  of  the  Web  magazine 
Windows  NT  Advantage,  author  Rawn  Shah  takes 
a  look  at  how  IT  executives  and  managers  are  tack¬ 
ling  the  subject  of  migration  to  Windows  2000. 

The  first  thing  they  must  decide,  he  writes,  is  if 
Windows  2000  has  the  benefits  they  need  for  their 
environment.  The  next  question  is:  Should  they 
skip  the  initial  release  and  plan  for  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  service  pack  that  will  follow,  or  skip  an  entire 
generation  and  wait  for  the  64-bit  Windows  envi¬ 
ronment  two  or  so  years  down  the  road? 


Windows  2000  is  very  different  from  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  primarily  due  to  the  level  of  integration  of 
the  operating  system  with  new  server  applications 
for  enterprise  management.  The  elements  of  man¬ 
agement,  security,  user  information  and  systems 
communications  between  Windows  NT  4.0  and 
Windows  2000  have  changed  substantially.  In 
fact,  the  new  features  in  Windows  2000  take  up  a 
large  segment  of  its  30  million  lines  of  code,  while 
the  actual  kernel  and  core  operating  system  are 
about  the  same  size  as  before. 

An  organization  should  know  which  improved 
features  in  Windows  2000  it  can  best  take  advan¬ 
tage.  Significant  portions  of  Windows  2000  are 
dedicated  to  making  a  network  of  servers  more 
manageable  through  standardized  interfaces. 


Even  on  the  road,  some  require  an  OS 


Windows  98  and  Windows  95  are  not  the  right 
tools  for  running  mission-critical  applications  on  a 
laptop,  writes  author  Philip  Kay  in  the  first  issue  of 
the  Web  magazine  Windows  NT  Advantage. 

Windows  98  is  fine  for  users  who  just  need  word 
processing,  e-mail,  spreadsheets  and  PowerPoint. 
But  if  they  need  to  configure  a  network,  run  appli¬ 
cation  development  tools  or  synchronize  a  system 
with  the  corporate  relational  database,  they'll  need 
an  OS  with  more  punch.  In  short,  for  users  who 
need  a  fast,  robust  and  completely  reliable  operat¬ 
ing  system,  Windows  98  is  not  an  option. 

That  is  why  nearly  25%  of  high-end  Compaq 
laptops  ship  with  Windows  NT  Workstation.  Sales 
of  the  OS  have  reached  31  million  and,  despite  the 
imminent  arrival  of  Windows  2000,  nearly  3  mil¬ 
lion  copies  of  Workstation  continue  to  sell  every 
month.  Customers  are  choosing  Workstation  4.0 
because  it's  more  secure,  more  reliable  and  faster 
than  Windows  98  or  Windows  95. 

Until  recently,  it  was  difficult  to  use  Windows 
NT  4.0  on  a  laptop.  When  Windows  NT  was  under 
development,  laptop  computers  weren't  powerful 
enough  to  run  a  robust  OS,  so  NT  wasn't  designed 
with  road  warriors  in  mind.  But  times  have 
changed.  Today's  typical  laptop  has  a  400-MHz 
Pentium  processor,  at  least  32  MB  of  RAM,  and  a  3- 
GB  hard  drive — more  than  enough  power  to  run 
Windows  NT.  Also,  mobile  professionals  are 
demanding  security,  robustness,  speed  and  reliabil¬ 


ity.  That's  why  Microsoft  teamed  up  two  years  ago 
with  hardware  vendors  such  as  Compaq,  as  well  as 
makers  of  software  configuration  tools,  to  engineer 
mobile  support  into  Windows  NT. 

At  issue  were  three  OS  blind  spots.  At  the  time, 
Windows  NT  lacked  plug-and-play  support,  PC 
Card  support  and  power  management.  As  a  result, 
tasks  like  hot  swapping  CD-ROMs  and  floppy  disk 
drives  or  configuring  a  PC-MCIA  modem  were  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible.  If  that  weren't  enough,  the 
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Advantage 


Windows  2000  in  Mind 


Other  features  enhance  the  ability  to  roam  along 
with  your  data,  and  provide  better  means  to  sup¬ 
port  user  accounts  and  groups.  In  short,  most  of 
the  enhancements  in  Windows  2000  are  intended 
to  scale  to  the  enterprise  environment. 

Once  you've  evaluated  what  this  new  environ¬ 
ment  can  do  for  your  organization,  it's  time  to  ask 
the  big  question;  How  do  you  deploy  Windows  NT 
4.0  systems  now  and  still  plan  to  migrate  to 
Windows  2000  in  the  future? 

According  to  Shah,  the  three  major  planning 
stages  are: 

1)  Planning  the  Windows  NT  environment  for 
your  current  needs; 

2)  Deciding  which  Windows  2000  features  you 
I  want  to  exploit  of  and  envisioning  how  your  net- 

ll»  ••••••••••••••••••••• 

with  punch 


work  will  look  when  the  transition  is  done;  and 

3)  Developing  a  path  that  painlessly  takes  you 
from  the  current  Windows  NT  environment  to  the 
Windows  2000  strategic  plan. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Web  magazine  Windows 
NT  Advantage  looks  at  the  Stage  1.  The  second 
and  third  stages  will  be  covered  in  the  weeks  to 
come.  You  can  check  out  the  first  issue  by  going  to 
www.WindowsNT-Advantage.com. 


www.WindowsNT-Advantage.com 

This  Special  Section  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
biweekly  inserts  that  will  run  in  Computerworld  to 
brief  readers  on  Windows  NT  Advantage,  a  Web- 
only  magazine  for  IT  leaders.  Windows  NT 
Advantage  is  underwritten  by  Microsoft  and 
Compaq  but  is  an  editoriaily  independent  Web 
magazine  that  will  address  issues  for  IT  managers 
charged  with  keeping  on  top  of  the  latest  solu¬ 
tions  from  Microsoft  and  Compaq. 


j  advantage  of  using  Windows  NT — that  it  wouldn't 
I  crash  in  the  middle  of  an  important  operation — 
j  was  negated  because  the  system  could  simply  run 
I  oilt  of  juice  and  power-off  at  any  time. 

1  If  you're  a  laptop  user  who  needs  a  robust  OS 
1  now,  you'll  want  to  read  the  whole  story  of  how 
I  Compaq  and  Microsoft  resolved  the  problems  of 
,  running  Windows  NT  on  a  laptop.  It's  all  in  the 
i  Web  magazine  Windows  NT  Advantage  at  the  site 
I  wrww.WindowsNT-Advantage.com. 


Every  two  weeks,  Windows  NT  Advantage  will 
offer  new  feature  stories  and  case  studies  on  areas 
such  as  strategic  planning  and  implementations; 
enterprise  management;  e-commerce;  and  PC  life- 
cycle  management.  Each  issue  will  feature  Point  of 
View  columns  by  Microsoft  and  Compaq,  market 
analysis  by  International  Data  Corp.,  a  feedback 
forum  and  an  on-line  poll,  and  will  offer  links  to 
other  resources  on  the  Net. 


www.WindowsNT-Advantage.com 
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side,  Microsoft  will  Intro- 
of  Windows  2000. 


Windows  2000  Server  is  a  robust  platfomi  for 
file-,  print-  and  application-server  require¬ 
ments.  Windows  20(K)  Advanced  Server  adds 
clusteibag  and  fault-tolerance  capabilities  for 
mission-critical  applications.  Windows  2000 
DataCenter  Server  provides  even  greater  scal¬ 
ability,  reliability  and  availability. 

On  the  client  side,  Windows  2000  will 
include  enhanced  mobile  computing  fea¬ 
tures,  including  a  new  power  management 
technology  providing  longer  battery  life  for 
mobile  users. 

To  learn  more  about  purchasing  Windows 
2000  Ready  products  and  certified  servers 
from  Compaq,  you'll  want  to  read  the  first 
issue  of  the  Webzine  at  www.WindowsNT- 
Advantage.com. 


Windows  2000 
Beta  3  may  go  to 
650,000  testers 

Microsoft  has  rolled  out  Windows 
2000  Beta  3,  along  with  a  new  test¬ 
ing  program  that  puts  beta  software 
in  the  hands  of  more  users  than  ever 
before.  An  array  of  beta  evaluation 
resources,  including  a  Windows 
2000  compatibility  Web  site,  reveals 
the  value  of  upgrading  to  Windows 
2000  to  users  still  gathering  facts 
about  the  forthcoming  OS. 

In  addition  to  sending  Windows 
2000  Beta  3  to  its  core  of  250,000 
evaluators,  Microsoft  has  opened  up 
the  beta-testing  process  through  its 
Windows  2000  Corporate  Preview 
Program  to  as  many  as  400,000 
additional  testers.  A  $60  beta-test  fee 
includes  five  licenses  of  Windows 
2000  Professional,  two  licenses  of 
Windows  2000  Server,  instructional 
videos,  walk-through  demos  and 
training. 

Moreover,  because  Windows  2000 
Beta  3  is  feature  complete,  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  who  give  it  a  test  run  will  be 
prepared  for  migration  later.  "Any 
opportunity  for  getting  up  to  speed 
on  Windows  2000  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  IT 
managers  when  it  comes  time  to 
upgrade,"  said  Craig  Beilinson,  a 
Windows  2000  product  manager  at 
Microsoft. 

To  read  more  about  the  list  of 
additions  to  Beta  3  that  make  it  a 
polished  platform  that  is  both  easy 
to  use  and  harnesses  the  power  of 
NT,  check  out  the  inaugural  edition 
of  Windows  NT  Advantage  at 
www.WindowsNI'-Advantage.com. 
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Org  Chart  Tool 


SAP  AG  this  week  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  bundle  third-party  soft¬ 
ware  for  building  organiza¬ 
tional  charts  with  an  upgrade 
to  its  human  resources  appli¬ 
cations,  due  out  later  this 
year.  OrgPublisher,  devel¬ 
oped  by  TimeVision  Inc.  in 
Irving,  Texas,  is  also  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  used  by  SAP  in  its 
own  operations. 


Utility  Spiffs  Site 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp., 
an  energy  delivery  company  in 


IT-Ready  Degrees 

Academic  disciplines 
^other  than  computing  that 
offer  strong  training  for 
iXT  careers: 


■  Mathematics 

■  Statistics 


I  Engineering  (other 
than  computer 
engineering) 

I  Physics 


SOURCE;  THE  COMPUTING  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION’S  INTERSOCIETY  STUDY 
GROUP  ON  IT  WORKERS.  WASHINGTON 


Syracuse,  N.Y.,  recently  hired 
Logical  Design  Solutions  Inc. 
(LDS)  in  Morristown,  N.J.,  to 
assess  and  redesign  its  Web 
site  {www.nimo.com),  an  LDS 
spokeswoman  said.  Niagara 
has  more  than  1.5  million 
electricity  customers  and 
more  than  540,000  natural- 
gas  customers. 


SeH-Seivice 
Apps  at  Cummins 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  said  it 
will  deploy  Web-based, 
voice-response-capable  self- 
service  applications  to  its 
16,000  employees  and  man¬ 
agers.  Interlynx  Technology’s 
InterAction  software  will  pro¬ 
vide  benefits  and  human  re¬ 
sources  information,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Interlynx. 

The  software  has  interac¬ 
tive  voice-response  capability 
and  mns  in  a  Web  browser. 

Russia  Net  Boom 
Expected  to  Slow 

The  number  of  people  using 
the  Internet  in  Russia  tripled 
between  1996  and  1998  to 
1.2  million  but  is  expected  to 
moderate  in  future  years  as 
the  country’s  economic  crisis 
catches  up  to  it,  according  to 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 


NEW  REPORTS 


Web-Site  Primer  IE  Is  Top  Browser 


E-commerce  projects  affect 
an  entire  organization  -  and 
the  most  successful  ones  fos¬ 
ter  feelings  of  ownership  in 
multiple  departments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  International 
Data  Corp.  (IDC)  study,  in  a 
report  titled  “E-commerce: 
Fitting  the  Appropriate  Soft¬ 
ware  to  Business  Objectives,” 
IDC  details  how  10  companies 
created  e-commerce  sites  - 
by  building,  buying  or  out¬ 
sourcing  them  -  and  how  they 
arrived  at  those  decisions. 

The  report  costs  S795. 
www.idc.com 


Microsoft  Corp.’s  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  has  surpassed  Net¬ 
scape  Communications 
Corp.’s  Navigator  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  corporate  browser,  with 
59%  using  Internet  Explorer 
and  41%  using  Navigator, 
according  to  Zona  Research 
Inc.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

In  a  survey  of  308  companies, 
69%  said  they  encouraged 
the  use  of  one  browser.  Of  that 
group,  62%  said  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  was  the  standard.  The 
report  is  available  at 
www.zonaresearch.com/ 
browserstudy. 
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Y2K  legislation  and  you 


AS  IF  YEAR  2000  weren’t  hard  enough  to  plan  for  already, 
pending  legislation  is  going  to  complicate  things  even 
more  for  Y2K  project  teams.  In  mid-May,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  a  bill  intended  to  defuse  the 
$1  trillion,  Y2K  litigation  time  bomb.  The  bill,  if  passed, 
would  impose  a  90-day  “cooling-off”  period,  limit  the  liability  of 
corporate  executives  and  impose  a  $250,000  cap  on  punitive 


damages.  Last  week,  the  Senate  approved  its 
own  version  of  a  Y2K  business-protection  bill. 

Assuming  that  the  House  and  Senate  eventu¬ 
ally  agree  on  a  bill,  the  president  might  still 
veto  it.  But  it  does  appear  likely  that  some  form 
of  Y2K  litigation  protection  will  eventually 
pass.  It  also  appears  likely  that  many  states  will 
pass  legislation  exempting  themselves,  their 
employees  and  their  contractors  from  Y2K  liti¬ 
gation. 

I’ll  restrain  myself  from  dis¬ 
cussing  the  political,  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  ethical  issues  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  For  Y2K  project  teams,  the 
more  practical  question  is  this:  If 
legislation  of  this  kind  does  be¬ 
come  law,  how  will  it  affect  our 
strategy?  What  should  we  do  to 
take  advantage  of  the  legislation, 
and  what  should  we  do  to  avoid 
being  harmed  by  it? 

I  believe  that  the  moment  this 
kind  of  litigation-protection  leg¬ 
islation  is  passed,  several  CEOs 
are  going  to  call  their  Y2K  pro¬ 
ject  managers.  “OK,  you  can  stop 
wasting  our  money  on  Y2K  test¬ 
ing  and  all  of  that  contingency 
planning  nonsense,”  they’ll  say. 

“The  90-day  cooling-off  period  is 
all  we  need:  If  we  do  have  a  Y2K 
bug,  we’ve  got  90  days  to  get  it 
fixed  before  we  can  really  be 
sued.” 

To  put  it  bluntly,  there’s  a  good 
chance  that  the  Y2K  legislation 
will  encourage  some  businesses 
to  adopt  a  fix-on-failure  strategy 
because  they  can  get  away  with 
it  and  because  they  believe  it  will  cost  them  less 
money. 

If  you  get  such  a  call,  resist  the  urge  to  argue 
about  the  ethics  of  that  strategy.  Focus  instead 
on  the  economics,  and  make  sure  you’ve  done 
your  homework  in  advance. 

That  way,  you’ll  be  able  to  say,  “Yes,  we  might 
be  able  to  avoid  a  lawsuit,  but  the  cost  of  a  Y2K 
problem  in  our  mission-critical  systems  will  be 
devastating  simply  in  terms  of  lost  revenue,  lost 
market  share  and  the  cost  of  repairing  the  de¬ 


fect  after  it  has  clobbered  our  databases.” 

Also,  remind  your  CEO  of  the  old  saying: 
What  goes  around,  comes  around.  While  he’s 
figuring  out  how  he  can  prevent  his  customers 
from  suing  him  during  the  90-day  cooling-off 
period,  his  suppliers’  CEOs  will  be  trying  to 
prevent  him  from  suing  them. 

If  aggressive  litigation  is  part  of  your  con¬ 
tingency  plan  to  encourage  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  your  mission- 
critical  suppliers,  you’d  better 
reconsider. 

If  a  small  or  midsize  vendor 
can’t  supply  critical  products 
and  services,  can  you  afford  to 
go  up  to  90  days  —  and  possibly 
longer  —  without  any  legal  re¬ 
lief?  Is  there  any  way  to  find  out 
whether  your  vendors’  CEOs  are 
planning  to  use  the  Y2K  legisla¬ 
tion  to  justify  their  own  fix-on- 
failure  strategies? 

And  for  those  companies  that 
rely  on  local,  state  or  federal 
agencies  for  a  large  part  of  their 
revenue,  it’s  also  worth  re-evalu- 
ating  your  Y2K  contingency  plan 
in  light  of  legislation  that  ex¬ 
empts  those  agencies  from  being 
sued. 

Whereas  litigation  might  have 
provided  some  financial  relief 
for  disruptions  in  the  past,  it  may 
not  be  available  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  demonstrate  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  Y2IC  Even 
if  you  don’t  generate  revenue 
from  the  government,  you  need 
to  take  another  look:  Licenses, 
permits,  taxes  and  a  host  of  other  mission-criti¬ 
cal  government  interactions  could  be  disrupted 
by  Y2K  problems. 

As  usual,  new  laws  mean  new  complications. 
It’s  time  to  call  in  your  corporate  lawyer  and  re¬ 
view  your  Y2K  contingency  plans  from  a  new 
perspective.  I 


Yourdon  (www.yourdon.com)  heads  the  year 2000 
service  at  Cutter  Consortium  in  Arlington,  Mass. 
Contact  him  at  his  Web  site. 


Focus  on  the 
economics, 
and  make 
sure  you’ve 
done  your 
homework. 


When  your  web  site  was  just  a  brochure,  it"dfdn*t 
matter  who  hosted  it.  Now  your  web  site  contains  sensi- 


NaviSite 


key  communication  channel.  Can  you  afford  to  trust  your 
site  to  just  anyone? 

You  have  other  applications  that  are  critical  to  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Ensuring  security  and  reliability  can  be  extremely 
costly,  though  not  nearly  as  costly  as  if  your  site  went 
down. 

That’s  why  you  need  NaviSite’s  customized  business  critical 
outsourcing  solutions.  As  the  most  reliable,  secure  and 
cost  effective  solutions  around  today,  we  keep  your  appli¬ 
cations  up  and  running  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

When  it  comes  to  your  business  critical  applications. 
Play  it  Safe  with  NaviSite —  a  Leading  Applications 
Service  and  Web  Hosting  Provider. 


east  coast  888.298.8222  •  west  coast  888.755.5525  i 

-v.  ■- 

a  cmgf  company 


BUSINESSCAREERS 

COMPUTER  WORLD’S 
THIRD  ANNUAL 
HOT  SKILLS  REPORT 


WANNA  GET  REALLY  HOT  this  summer?  Then  bask  in  the 

glow  of  these  technology  and  business  skills.  We  asked  several 
top  information  technology  executives  to  offer  tips  for  IT  pros 
who  want  to  advance  their  careers.  Their  advice:  Learn  about 
project  management  and  teamwork,  develop  business  expertise 
and  work  on  personal  communications  skills.  Some  of  the  most  highly  prized 
management  skills  are  team-building,  managing  outside  partners  and  vendors 
and  negotiation  savvy. 

Executives  say  the  hottest  language  skills  to  learn  are  anything  Web-related  as 
well  as  C  and  C++  programming.  Oracle  continues  to  be  the  favored  database  skill, 
and  security  techniques  are  a  widely  valued  Internet/intranet  skill.  Among  the  jobs 
that  are  hardest  to  fill  are  project  manager,  Web  developer  and  senior-level  systems 
or  network  analyst. 


THE  BEST 


Want  to  give 
your  career 
its  best  skiiis 
boost?  Invest 
in  these  honey 
pots,  say  top 
IT  execs 
By  Steve 
Alexander 


The  Hot  Language  Skills 

ECKROTH:  The  Internet  language 
skills  required  to  implement  a 
company’s  e-conunerce  and  in¬ 
tranet  strategies  are  in  high  de¬ 
mand  —  languages  such  as  Java, 
HTML,  [Oracle's]  PL/SCLL  and 
now  XML  [Extensible  Markup 
Language]. 

NATAN:  Anything  Internet  applica¬ 
tion  development-related,  includ¬ 
ing  Java  and  HTML;  Visual  Basic, 
C  and  C++;  and  . . .  Cobol  skills. 
REEL:  We  continue  to  look  for  ex¬ 
perts  in  Java  and  C++,  but  it’s  the 
ability  to  really  understand  a  re¬ 
quirement  and  manipulate  the 
tools  to  develop  the  solution  that 
matters  most. 

RUBIN:  Cobol  for  the  next  few 
months.  C++  and  [Advanced  Busi¬ 
ness  Application  Programming  — 
the  SAP  report  language]  are  im¬ 
portant.  But  two  skills  that  really 


count  today  are  the  ability  to  de¬ 
sign  Web  pages  and  knowledge  of 
SAP  configuration. 

TILNEY:  Java,  ActiveX  along  with 
C++  continue  to  be  among  the 
most  sought-after  language  skills. 

The  Hot  Networking  Skills 

ECKROTH:  [Windows]  NT  by  far. 
Webcasting  requires  a  grasp  on  a 
whole  new  set  of  technologies. 
People  with  skills  in  deploying 
and  integrating  network  monitor¬ 
ing  tools  such  as  OpenView,  Vital 
Signs,  [Microsoft  System  Manage¬ 
ment  Server]  are  very  hot. 

NATAN:  Internet  Protocol,  ex¬ 
tranets,  network  security,  LAN, 
WAN,  frame-relay,  router,  hub  and 
gateway  technology,  integrating 
voice  and  video  streaming,  net¬ 
work  design  and  performance. 
REEL:  Network  engineers  with  ex¬ 


perience  in  [Open  Shortest  Path 
First]  and  other  advanced  routing 
protocols.  Network  security  also 
is  critical,  and  our  needs  in  that 
area  are  always  evolving  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  market. 

RUBIN:  NT  Server.  Unix-based 
languages  such  as  Linux.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  link  Web-based  technolo¬ 
gies  with  internal  systems. 

TILNEY:  Networking  skills,  such  as 
Windows  NT,  Unix,  firewall,  IP 
design  and  management,  voice 
over  IP,  quality  of  service  and 
virtual  private  network. 

CONARTY:  Diagnostic  skills 
through  the  use  of  platforms  such 
as  . . .  OpenView  and  Cisco  Works; 
design  skills  for  Fast  Ethernet, 
Gigabit  Ethernet,  [Asynchronous 
Transfer  Mode]  and  Fiber  Distrib¬ 
uted  Data  Interface;  performance 
management  skills  for  tuning  and 
load  balancing. 

Hot  Skills  Report,  page  66 


©1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows,  the  Windows  logo,  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft 
Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


!  I 


When  you  specify  WINDOWS^  2000  READY  PCs,  you  know 
you’re  getting  the  right  business  systems  for  today  and 
tomorrow.  They’re  right  for  today  because  they  come  loaded 
with  Microsoff  Windows  NT®  Workstation  4.0,  so  you  get 
the  performance  your  users  require  and  the  manageability 
and  ease  of  support  you  need.  They’re  ready  for  tomorrow 
because  they  offer  the  easiest  upgrade  to  Windows  2000 
Professional,  the  next  version  of  Microsoft’s  desktop 
business  operating  system.  And,  because  it’s  Windows, 
your  users  already  know  how  to  use  it— even  that  new  guy. 

To  find  out  where  to  purchase  Windows  2000  Ready  PCs, 
just  visit  www.microsoft.eom/windows2000/ready/pc. 


m  WINDOWS  2000  READY  PCs 

READY  WITH  WINDOWS  NT*  WORKSTATION  4.0 
READY  WITH  300  MHz  OR  MORE 
READY  WITH  64  MB  OF  RAM  OR  MORE 


Microsoft* 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 
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Continued  from  page  63 

The  Hot  Database  Skills 

NATAN:  Data  warehousing,  data  mining,  SQL 
Server  and  Oracle. 

REEL:  All  database  skills  are  hot,  but  the 
ability  to  move  data  into  and  out  of  SQL- 
compliant  environments  is  most  important. 
It’s  the  analytical  skills  that  matter  most  in 
this  area. 

TILNEY:  Oracle  and  SQL  Server  are  the  most 
needed  database  skills,  along  with  an  ability 
to  provide  data  as  strategic  information. 
CONARTY:  Architecture,  design  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  distributed  relational  databases 
in  business  and  manufacturing  systems. 

The  Hot  Internet/Intranet  Skills 

ECKROTH:  Programming  in  Java,  HTML, 
XML;  security  experts;  systems  architects; 
good  project  management  skills;  and  sys¬ 
tem  integrators  for  back-room  integration 
with  Internet  front-end  applications. 

NATAN;  Application  development,  security 
and  browser  technology. 

REEL:  Using  Java  and  XML  together  to  ma¬ 
nipulate,  merge  and  manage  information  is 
an  important  part  of  our  tool  kit. 

RUBIN:  Design  of  [Web]  sites.  Anyone  who 
can  talk  about  e-business.  The  ability  to 
link  intranets  with  extranets. 

TILNEY:  In  addition  to  networking  skills. 
Cold  Fusion,  Microsoft  Internet  Informa¬ 
tion  Server  and  Internet  security  skills. 
CONARTY:  Site  design,  content  authoring, 
security,  encryption  and  infrastructure 
design. 

The  Hot  Systems 
Development  Skills 

ECKROTH:  E-commerce,  user  management, 
content  management  and  enterprise  appli¬ 
cation  integration. 

NATAN:  Electronic  commerce,  business 
information,  Lotus  Notes  and  package 
integration,  such  as  PeopleSoft. 

RUBIN:  E-business,  SAP. 

TILNEY;  E-commerce,  along  with  ERP  [en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning]  and  object- 
oriented  analysis  and  design. 

CONARTY:  Analyst  and  programmer  skills 
in  support  of  business-to-business  e-com¬ 
merce  programs:  real-time,  advanced 
process  control  engineers. 

The  Hot  Client/Server 
Software  Skills 

ECKROTH:  ERP  —  Oracle,  SAP,  Baan  and 
PeopleSoft.  Sales  force  automation/front- 
end  systems  —  Sebel,  Clarify,  [Relational 


Technology  System’s]  Trilogy  and  Pivitol. 
And  very  much  the  design  and  product 
definition  management  systems  such  as 
[Parametric  Technology  Corp.’s]  Windchill 
and  Sherpa. 

NATAN:  System  integration,  application 
architecture  and  testing. 

REEL:  As  we  push  distributed  computing  to 
the  desktop,  software  distribution  skills  and 
the  management  of  related  tools  are  impor¬ 
tant. 

RUBIN:  SAP. 

TILNEY:  Visual  Basic  and  PowerBuilder  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  client/server  development 
skills  of  choice,  but  more  important  is  the 
ability  to  customize  client/service  architec¬ 
ture  design  to  balance  application  perfor¬ 
mance  and  overall  cost  of  implementation 
and  operation. 

CONARTY:  C++  and  Visual  Basic.  Also  in 
demand  are  database  designers  for  Access 
and  Oracle,  and  application  designers  for 
thin-client  implementations. 

The  Most  Sought-After 
Job  Titles 

ECKROTH:  The  most  sought-after  titles  are 
network  engineer,  system  architect,  web¬ 
master,  Web  application  developer,  senior 
project  manager  in  the  new  technologies 
and  CIO. 

NATAN:  Project  managers,  business  analysts 
and  anything  having  to  do  with  the  AS/400. 
On  the  application  side,  Internet  develop¬ 
ers,  people  with  WINS  [an  insurance  sys¬ 
tem]  experience.  On  the  infrastructure  side, 
network  people  and  good  help  desk  people. 
REEL:  Strong  project  managers  and  project 
leaders  are  very  difficult  to  find.  Talented 
technicians  with  good  project  management 
skills  are  nearly  impossible  to  find. 

RUBIN:  SAP  analyst,  Web  designer  and 
e-business  specialist. 

CONARTY:  Senior  network  engineers,  data¬ 
base  architects,  process  control  engineers, 
programmer  analysts  for  Java  and  C++. 

The  Best  Combination  of  Skills 

NATAN:  Strong  systems  thinking,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  system  development  life 
cycle  and  ability  to  adapt  to  change. 

REEL:  Business  acumen  and  communication 
skills  are  becoming  more  important  than 
ever.  However,  complexity  is  also  requiring 
that  we  surround  ourselves  with  strong 
technicians. 

RUBIN:  An  ability  to  learn,  coupled  with 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  hot  skills  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

TILNEY:  Combine  a  high  level  of  technical 
competence  with  a  high  degree  of  business 
unit  knowledge,  project  management,  com¬ 
munication,  interpersonal  and  teamwork 
skills. 

CONARTY:  Continual  growth  in  areas  such 
as  networking,  database  design  or  process 
control,  coupled  with  business  skills  in  con¬ 
sulting,  communications,  negotiation  and 
team  leadership  will  be  rewarded. 


The  Top  Management  And 
Communication  Skills 

ECKROTH:  A  successful  IT  manager  must  be 
able  to  build  and  energize  a  team,  design 
and  manage  outsourcing  partnerships  and 
strategic  vendors,  simplify  IT  jargon  so  that 
businesspeople  can  understand  it  and 
translate  business  requirements  into  quan¬ 
tifiable  IT  deliverables. 

REEL:  Understand  the  value  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  and  stay  focused  on  the  ability  to  re¬ 
turn  that  value  to  the  customer.  Listen  care¬ 
fully  to  your  colleagues  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  It’s  often  the  combination  of  their 
ideas  that  will  result  in  growth  for  them, 
and  for  you. 

RUBIN:  Talk  clearly.  Get  along  well  with 
peers  and  internal  clients.  Focus  on  a  com¬ 
pany’s  bottom  line. 

TILNEY:  Concentrate  on  integrity,  project 
management,  organization  and  planning, 
oral  and  written  communication,  teamwork 
and  interpersonal  skills. 

CONARTY:  Entrepreneurial  spirit,  cross¬ 
functional  team  membership,  problem¬ 
solving  and  analytical  ability,  motivation 
and  inclination  to  business  issues,  negotia¬ 
tion  and  leadership  skills  in  a  changing  en¬ 
vironment  and  business  process  consulting. 

Career  Advice  for 
IT  Professionals 

ECKROTH:  The  fastest  way  to  learn  is 
through  taking  on  broader  and  bigger  as¬ 
signments,  even  if  they  aren’t  a  promotion. 
NATAN:  A  specific  language  or  technology 
may  get  you  into  an  organization,  but  tech¬ 
nologies  change  quickly.  A  strong  focus  on 
the  basics  —  problem-solving,  understand¬ 
ing  the  business,  customer  focus,  communi¬ 
cation,  project  management,  application 
life  cycle  approaches  —  will  serve  you  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  long  run. 

REEL:  Before  investing  in  highly  specified 
technical  training,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
person  do  a  self-assessment  to  determine 
how  strong  his  or  her  analytical  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  are.  If  the  fundamental 
skills  exist,  I  would  encourage  training  in 
Web-based  tools,  PC  and  network  skills  and 
database  management  tools. 

RUBIN:  Make  sure  you’ve  got  the  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  and  training,  then  pick  one  of 
the  top  needs  —  SAP,  e-business,  etc. 
TILNEY:  Maintain  your  skills.  Include  com¬ 
pany  goals  with  your  goals,  and  set  up  your 
training  plan  to  support  both.  Blending 
business  skills,  such  as  financial  or  opera¬ 
tional  skills,  with  technical  skills  and  man¬ 
agement/communication  skills  will  make 
you  the  most  valuable  and  successful. 
CONARTY:  Maintain  a  balance  between 
advanced  technical  training  and  specific 
product  training,  and  seek  diversity  of 
training  within  two  specific  disciplines, 
such  as  network  and  database.  I 


Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Edina, 
Minn. 
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LAST  YEAR,  AMERICAN  COMPANIES  SPENT 
$320  BILLION  ON  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY  BY  1.4%. 


SOMEHOW,  WE  DON’T  THINK 
THIS  IS  THE  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 
YOUR  CEO  HAD  IN  MIND. 


I 

I 
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According  to  a  Gartner  Group  study,  one  reason  IT  expectations  rarely  match  projections  is  that  tmtrained  people 
use  less  than  25%  of  their  applications.  Which  is  why  guaranteed  training  should  be  a  critical  part  of  any  IT  budget. 

As  the  world's  largest  network  of  authorized  training  centers,  with  more  than  200  locations  around  the  globe. 

New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers®  offer  more  desktop  and  technical  classes  than 
anyone  else.  Our  professional  instructors  are  rated  by  every  student,  every  day.  And  our  help 
desk  is  available  for  desktop  support  24  hours,  365  days  a  year.  I 

To  see  how  our  guaranteed  training  can  increase  your  ROI,  call  1 800  PC-LEARN  ext.  102  or  I  ^  ^ 

visit  www.newhorizons.com  for  your  free  guide,  choices  for  the  real  world.  |  New  HorizOflS 

Compulef  Learning  Centers 
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O  1 999  New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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rights,  rules  and  regulations 


TOM  SCOTT  of  Tom  Scott  Consulting  in 
Encinitas,  Calif.,  prefers  a  detailed  contract 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF 

YOU’RE  AN  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  —  be  it 
a  1099,  an  incorporated 
sole  proprietor  doing 
business  corporation- 
to-corporation  or  a 
partnership  of  independents  —  most  of 
what  you’re  both  entitled  to  and  bound 
by  are  driven  by  the  Chapter  1706  tax 
regulations.  That  means  you  must  not 
look,  smell,  taste  or  sound  like  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

If  you’re  a  W2  professional,  you’re 
essentially  an  employee.  But  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  job,  if  you’re  switching 
agencies  several  times  per  year,  you 
don’t  necessarily  get  the  same  benefits 
as  an  employee.  In  other  words,  you 
may  have  few  obligations,  but  you  also 
have  few  entitlements.  That’s  especially 
problematic  when  it  comes  to  retire¬ 
ment  savings.  It  also  means  money  out 
of  your  pocket  when  it  comes  to  paying 
Social  Security  taxes. 

In  the  following  report,  consultants 
discuss  the  rights,  rules  and  regulations 
that  dominate  how  they  do  business: 

Rights 

■  Every  contract  is  negotiable. 

Most  companies  have  their  own  stan¬ 
dard  contracts,  drawn  up  by  their 
lawyers.  But  just  because  they  hand  it 


to  you  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  sign  it. 
“It’s  not  a  mortgage  agreement  —  you 
can  tear  the  whole  thing  up  and  start 
over,”  says  Tom  Scott  of  Tom  Scott 
Consulting  in  Encinitas,  Calif. 

The  contract  gives  you  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  assert  your  rights  and  guarantee 
your  status  as  a  contractor.  Basically, 
you  have  two  options:  Scott  favors  a  de¬ 
tailed  contract,  while  consultant  David 
Sims  prefers  to  rely  on  mutual  trust  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  client. 

Scott  spells  out  everything  in  his  con¬ 
tract  —  from  the  length  of  the  job  to  his 
tax  payment.  Sims,  an  independent 
consultant  doing  business  as  Sims 
Computing  in  Colorado  Springs,  has  a 
simple,  two-page  contract  that  estab¬ 
lishes  that  he  isn’t  an  employee  and 
specifies  his  rate,  payment  terms  and 
ownership  rights  to  the  code  he  writes. 
“You  can’t  spell  out  everything  because 
you  have  to  be  able  to  trust  each  other,” 
Sims  says. 

■  Be  your  own  boss. 

This  is  a  right  that  derives  from  the 
rules  —  the  1706  rules.  You  set  your 
own  hours;  you  determine  where  and 
how  the  work  is  to  be  performed;  you 
pay  your  own  taxes.  State  all  of  that  in 
the  contract,  consultants  say.  Other¬ 
wise,  you  risk  looking  like  an  employee. 

Bill  Meng,  owner  of  Marasys  Inc.,  an 
independent  consultancy  in  Coeur  d’A¬ 
lene,  Idaho,  says  he  likes  to  influence 
the  design  decisions  that  affect  the  way 
software  is  coded,  so  his  contracts  state 
his  right  to  review  design  documents. 

■  Show  me  the  money. 

Always  specify  payment  terms  in 
your  contract,  including  your  rate,  pay¬ 
ment  schedules  and  expenses  to  be 
covered  by  the  client.  If  you’re  expect¬ 
ed  to  perform  any  ongoing  mainte¬ 
nance  after  the  project  is  completed, 
add  in  payment  terms. 

■  Right-to-work  state. 

Don’t  be  coerced  into  signing  ridicu¬ 
lously  restrictive,  noncompete  clauses. 
Scott  recalls  a  noncompete  clause  that 
said  he  “  ‘would  not  work  for  any  com¬ 
pany  in  the  same  line  of  business  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  or  any  of 
their  suppliers,’  which  basically  meant 


I’d  have  to  quit  contracting.”  He  refused 
to  sign  it  —  and  still  got  the  job. 

■  All  good  things  must  come  to  an  end. 

Indicate  a  termination  date  in  the 
contract.  You  don’t  want  to  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  situation  indefinitely,  Scott 
says.  “You’re  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  your  work,  and  at  a  certain  point  you 
are  going  on  to  another  job,”  he  says. 
“Or  you  may  get  into  a  contract  where  a 
client  is  extremely  difficult  to  work 
with,  unreasonable,  and  you  want  a  way 
to  extricate  yourself  if  you  need  to.  A 
termination  date  gives  you  a  politically 
neutral  way  to  do  that.” 

■  Intellectual  property. 

State  up  front  who  owns  what.  The 
completed  product  clearly  belongs  to 
the  client,  but  if  you  developed  the  code 
using  a  tool  set  you  developed  or  if  the 
product  contains  custom  code,  set  up  a 
licensing  agreement.  One  client  asked 
Scott  for  the  right  to  examine  all  the 
software  Scott  had  ever  developed  to 
determine  what  belonged  to  whom. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

■  Tax  man,  oh,  the  tax  man. 

You  must  pay  estimated  quarterly 
taxes  based  on  income  and  tax  owed  in 
the  prior  year.  Missing  or  late  quarterly 
payments  incur  penalties.  Corporations 
must  pay  monthly  taxes,  making  a  limit¬ 
ed  liability  corporation  (LLC)  ar¬ 
rangement  an  advantageous  structure 
for  independent  consultants  who  want 
to  grow  beyond  sole  proprietorship, 
notes  Steven  Rodi,  a  partner  at  Innova¬ 
tive  Development  LLC  in  Chalfont,  Pa. 

■  Liability. 

Two  types  of  liability  insurance  af¬ 
fect  contractors.  One  covers  you  if 
you’re  injured  on  the  client’s  premises. 
Most  companies  will  ask  you  to  obtain 
that.  The  other  type  is  more  serious 
and  more  difficult  to  come  by:  mal¬ 
practice  liability  insurance. 

■  Golden  years  or  welfare  state? 

If  you’re  an  independent,  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  retirement  account  like  a  Sim¬ 
plified  Employee  Pension  or  a  Keogh  is 
based  on  a  set  percentage  of  your  over¬ 
all  yearly  income.  But  if  you’re  a  W2, 
you’re  limited  to  the  same,  $2,000 
annual  contribution  of  any  employee. 

■  Social  Security  =  Insecurity  for  W2s. 

One  of  the  biggest  financial  disad¬ 
vantages  for  W2  consultants  is  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  places  a  cap 
on  how  much  an  employee  pays  to  So¬ 
cial  Security  each  year.  But  if  you  met 
your  cap  working  for  one  agency  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year,  you  start 
all  over  again  if  you  work  for  another 
agency  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  I 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
Contact  her  at  lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 
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How  would  you  like  Coca-Cola  to  use  its  technology 
prowess  to  boost  sales  throughout  your  store?  That’s  the 
premise  behind  a  Coke  program  that’s  helping  retailers  - 
and  the  soft-drink  giant  By  Kathleen  MelymiSca 
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The  COCA-COLA  co.  has 
used  a  handful  of  expert 
programmers  and  more 
than  100  years  of  market¬ 
ing  expertise  to  come  up 
with  a  free  program  that’s 
helping  its  retailers  bring  more  cus¬ 
tomers  into  their  stores  and  sell  more  of 
everything. 

With  Coca-Cola’s  help,  retailers  are 
translating  frequent-shopper  data  into 
sales.  Take  Gerland’s  Food  Fair  Inc.  in 
Houston:  The  16-store  supermarket 
chain  increased  sales  9.8%  to  its  core 
customers,  who  account  for  88%  of  dol¬ 
lars  spent.  “We  found  this  program  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  to  work  with,  and  they  un¬ 
derstood  the  business,  so  that  was  a 
tremendous  help  to  us,”  Gerland  CEO 
Kevin  Doris  says. 

Coca-Cola  benefits  from  increased 
sales  at  the  checkout  counter,  but  it  also 
positions  itself  as  a  true  marketing  part¬ 
ner  to  its  retailers.  It  uses  their  retail 
space  as  real-world  laboratories  for 
large-scale,  long-term  marketing  exper¬ 
iments  such  as  the  one  at  Gerland. 

In  the  initiative’s  three-year  history, 
Don  Hodson,  senior  manager  for  cate¬ 
gory  management  information,  has 
worked  with  more  than  40  retailers 
from  gas  stations  to  supermarkets  — 
any  business  that  sells  a  significant  vol¬ 
ume  of  Coca-Cola  products. 

And  Coke  doesn’t  preach.  It  gets 
down  in  the  trenches  and  draws  up 
strategies  with  its  retailers.  “We  dia¬ 
grammed  each  store,  set  up  mandatory 
end  caps  in  every  store  and  gave  stores 
lists  of  all  the  items  and  highlighted  the 
ones  they  should  promote,”  Doris  says. 

How  It  Works 

Virtually  every  retailer  with  a  scan¬ 
ner  collects  huge  amounts  of  data  on 
customer  purchases,  including  univer¬ 
sal  product  codes,  number  of  items, 
price,  time  and  store.  Retailers  with 
“frequent-shopper”  card  programs  can 
also  tie  a  transaction  to  specific  house¬ 
holds  and  track  purchasing  patterns. 
Some  even  know  how  many  children, 
adults  and  pets  are  in  a  household. 

Retailers  are  already  doing  some 
analysis  of  customer  data  themselves, 
but  their  capabilities  vary,  Hodson  says, 
and  not  necessarily  by  company  size. 
Some  are  sophisticated,  but  most  can 
do  only  fairly  basic  analyses  such  as 
identifying  the  top  10%  of  shoppers. 

For  those  companies.  Coke  can  offer 
much,  much  more.  Retailers  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  pass  huge  transaction  files  of 
information  gathered  during  several 
months  (stripped  of  any  customer  iden¬ 
tifiers)  to  Coke’s  Atlanta  headquarters. 

At  Gerland’s,  for  example.  Coke  ana¬ 
lyzed  more  than  400,000  transactions 
involving  5.7  million  items,  32,000 


shoppers  and  $10.7  million  in  sales. 

Because  businesses  collect  informa¬ 
tion  in  different  formats,  the  data  goes 
through  a  painstaking  “cleaning”  pro¬ 
cess  to  prepare  it  to  be  run  through 
Coke’s  proprietary  analysis  software, 
which  runs  on  a  dedicated  Unix  server. 
Then  it’s  fed  to  modules  built  in-house 
using  the  SAS  software  development 
language  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in 
Cary,  N.C.  The  modules  segment  shop¬ 
pers  by  such  factors  as  frequency  of 
shopping,  time,  day,  average  basket  size, 
total  spending,  profit  generated,  cate¬ 
gory  and  brand  preferences.  With  that 
information,  the  other  modules  in  the 
system  can  slice,  dice  and  analyze  the 
data.  “We  have  over  30  different  appli¬ 
cations  that  we  can  run,”  Hodson  says. 

Growing  the  Business 

The  initiative  is  a  garden  of  delights 
for  Hodson,  a  statistician.  “We  quantify 
what  it  means  in  dollars  if  they  put  one 
additional  item  in  the  basket,  or  if 
you’re  able  to  get  shoppers  in  your 
store  one  more  time,”  he  says. 

Hodson  stresses  that  this  isn’t  just 
about  soft  drinks.  “We  identify  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  grow  that  total  business,” 
Hodson  says.  “That’s  the  fun  part.” 

All  kinds  of  manufacturers  would 
like  to  be  in  on  the  fun,  says  analyst 
Bryan  Spillane  at  Warburg  Dillon  Read, 
a  Wall  Street  research  firm.  “The  retail¬ 
er  has  the  information,  and  anybody 
who’s  selling  into  a  supermarket  wants 
it,”  he  explains.  “They  all  try  to  buddy 
up  and  say,  ‘If  you  share  that,  we  can 
help  you  sell  more.’  ” 

But  Spillane  says  he  views  Coke’s 
role  as  a  total  business  partner  with 
some  skepticism.  “How  much  do  you 
really  think  Coke  knows  about  selling 
Heilman’s  mayonnaise?”  he  asks. 

Coke  seems  to  know  more  than  the 
competition,  and  that  may  be  enough 


for  its  customers.  Unlike  third-party 
marketing  vendors,  its  services  are  free. 
And  unlike  other  grocery  vendors. 
Coke  addresses  the  whole  store  rather 
than  just  its  product  categories.  “Pepsi 
doesn’t  have  any  approach  similar  to 
what  we’re  doing,”  Hodson  says. 
“We’ve  consistently  heard  from  retail¬ 
ers  that  we  are  unique.” 

“A  lot  of  manufacturers  offer  to  help 
retailers,  but  they  don’t  seem  as  ad¬ 
vanced  as  Coke,”  says  Scott  Ukrop,  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Ukrop’s  Su¬ 
permarkets  in  Richmond,  Va.  “Coke’s 
got  a  lot  more  resources  behind  it.” 

One  of  those  resources  is  Glenn 
Stoops,  managing  director  for  market 


Dicing  the  Data 

Here  are  the  kinds  of  analyses  Coke 
offers  retailers: 

■  Determine  the  optimal  promotion  price  for  an 
item  that  will  appeal  to  valuable  shoppers  while 
reducing  “cherry  picking”  by  low-profit  bargain 
hunters. 

■  Compare  the  ability  of  items  in  circulars  to 
generate  more  store  traffic  and  attract  new 
customers. 

■  Analyze  shoppers'  routes  through  stores  and 
recommend  strategic  placement  of  displays  to 
stimulate  impulse  buys. 

■  Identify  categories  shoppers  aren’t  buying 
and  develop  strategies  to  capture  those  sales. 

■  Recommend  changes  in  the  use  of  space  by 
category,  brand  and  item  to  appeal  to  the  most 
valuable  shoppers  and  maximize  profits. 

■  Analyze  individual  store  sales  to  identify  differ¬ 
ences  in  traffic  flow,  basket  size,  categories  and 
items  purchased.  Then,  manipulate  store  space 
to  stimulate  purchases  by  the  customer  base. 


research  and  category  management, 
who’s  been  analyzing  that  kind  of  data 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

“The  others  just  started  a  year  or  two 
ago,”  Stoops  says.  “They  haven’t  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  data  mining  capabilities,  the 
infrastructure,  the  analysts.  Unless  you 
understand  how  to  put  it  all  together, 
it’s  just  a  bunch  of  pieces.” 

Specific  Store  Strategies 

In  the  course  of  the  program.  Coke 
gives  its  customers  advice  on  specific 
ways  to  grow  their  businesses.  At  Ger¬ 
land’s,  for  example,  the  displays  at  the 
ends  of  each  aisle  had  been  largely  giv¬ 
en  over  to  snack  and  convenience  items 
—  the  targets  of  “fill-in”  and  occasional 
shoppers.  The  Coke  study  suggested 
that  if  the  stores  replaced  them  with 
“stock-up”  items  such  as  pasta,  soup 
and  tissues  sought  by  core  customers, 
the  increased  visibility  would  boost  the 
average  basket  size  for  core  shoppers 
and  turn  “fill-in”  shoppers  into  core 
shoppers  by  reminding  them  to  stock 
up  on  essentials. 

It  worked.  “It  converted  some  sec¬ 
ondary  shoppers  into  primary  shop¬ 
pers,”  Doris  says.  “We  made  a  big  jump 
in  sales  and  have  maintained  that.  In 
fact,  we’re  at  the  highest  level  we’ve 
ever  experienced.” 

But  Spillane  says  Coke  probably  isn’t 
telling  retailers  anything  they  don’t  al¬ 
ready  know.  “All  supermarkets  know 
the  centers  of  their  stores  are  dying,”  he 
says.  “So  Coke  tries  to  put  products 
along  the  perimeter,  trying  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy  more.” 

Even  so,  some  retailers  like  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  much  they  participate  in¬ 
definitely,  allowing  Coke  to  manipulate 
displays,  product  placement  and  sig¬ 
nage  to  test  new  strategies.  Others 
work  with  Coke  intermittently.  At  Ger¬ 
land’s,  for  example,  sales  have  reached 
a  plateau,  and  Doris  says  he  may  go  an¬ 
other  round  with  the  program  to  tweak 
sales.  The  program  also  builds  relation¬ 
ships.  “When  we’re  able  to  help  them 
grow  their  business,  it  positively  affects 
the  relationship,”  Hodson  says. 

“We’ve  always  had  an  excellent  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Coke,”  Doris  says,  “and 
we  appreciated  the  fact  that  they  did 
this.  The  buzzword  is  you’re  supposed 
to  partner  up  with  suppliers,  but  we  do 
consider  them  a  partner.”  I 


Melymuka  is  Computerworld’s  senior 
editor,  management.  Contact  her  at 
kathleen_melymuka@computerworld. 
com. 


MOREONLINE 

For  a  look  at  some  technical  challenges  the  Coca-Cola 
program  faces,  visit  our  Web  site. 
www.computerworld.com/more 


The  Big  Picture 

Aside  from  the  obvious  benefits,  Coca-Cola’s  frequent-shopper  analyses  give  it  data  that  will  be  es¬ 
sential  in  navigating  the  dangerous  shoals  of  retailing  during  the  next  few  years.  “The  American  gro¬ 
cery  industry  is  a  $300  billion  Goliath  in  a  state  of  fundamental  change,"  says  Peter  Sealey,  co¬ 
director  of  the  Center  for  Marketing  and  Technology  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
former  global  marketing  director  at  Coca-Cola.  “Retail  grocers  today  do  not  want  to  sell  Kellogg ’s 
Corn  Flakes  for  1%  [profit]  when  they  can  sell  salad  and  deli  and  sushi  for  30%  to  40%.’’ 

Essentially,  supermarkets  are  evolving  into  outlets  for  prepared  and  semiprepared  foods,  he  says, 
while  manufacturers  will  be  taking  products  directly  to  consumers  via  retail  e-commerce.  In  the 
meantime,  both  are  working  together  as  they  look  to  a  future  apart.  "A  power  dance  is  going  on  [in 
which]  manufacturers  [are]  getting  in  bed  with  grocers  and  working  with  them  as  they  [prepare]  to 
have  a  direct  relationship  with  the  consumer,”  Sealey  explains. 

He  says  the  information  Coke  is  gleaning  about  consumer  buying  patterns  will  help  it  develop 
those  direct  marketing  programs.  “If  Coke  understands  what  you  are  buying,  it  knows  everything 
about  your  life,  and  it  can  market  to  you  against  that,”  he  says.  “If  I  know  you’ve  got  a  kid  at  home. 

I’ve  got  PowerAde  tor  you.  If  I  know  you’re  a  bargain  hunter.  I  can  price  to  you  differently.” 

Coke  and  the  retailers  stress  that  Coke  gets  no  identifying  information  on  households,  but  it  does¬ 
n’t  need  to,  says  Wesley  Moultrie,  an  analyst  at  Duff  &  Phelps  in  Chicago.  “They  get  a  store,  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  a  city  and  a  region,"  he  explains.  “It  allows  them  to  do  a  whole  lot  of  targeting.” 

-  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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Return  on  Investment 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

ETERMINING 
whether  financial 
ventures  are  gen¬ 
erating  adequate 
returns  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  art  —  but  there’s  a 
lot  of  science  to  it,  too. 

To  determine  the  value  a 
project  delivers,  you  need  to 
understand  return  on  assets 
(ROA),  return  on  equity  (ROE) 
and  return  on  investment 
(ROD. 

Robert  C.  Fink,  an  associate 
professor  at  Stonehill  College 
in  Easton,  Mass.,  defines  ROA 
as  the  income  a  company  gen¬ 
erates  during  normal  opera¬ 
tion  divided  by  its  total  assets, 
which  include  cash,  inventory 
and  computer  hardware  or 
software. 

This  calculation  determines 
how  well  a  company  is  using 
its  assets  to  generate  income. 
An  example  of  how  in¬ 
formation  technology  assets 
generate  income  can  be  seen 
among  e-commerce  compa¬ 
nies  that  use  servers  for 
the  essential  transactional  pro¬ 
cesses  of  buying  and  selling 
goods  and  services  online. 


Another  Approach 

Others  may  think  differently. 
Dewey  Norton,  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance 
and  information  technology  at 
the  Financial  Executives  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Morristown,  N.J.,  de¬ 
fines  ROA  as  total  investment 
minus  debts,  expenses  and 
other  liability,  with  a  portion  of 
long-term  debt  added  back. 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Glossary 

A  few  terms  that  may  help  you 
understand  measures  of  return: 

Common  equity:  The  value  of  company 
stock  owned  by  the  public 

Cost  of  capital:  The  money  to  fund  a  proj¬ 
ect  -  includes  interest  on  loans  or  the  pre¬ 
dicted  benefit  of  doing  something  else  with 
the  money. 

Liability:  Financial  responsibility,  including 
debt  and  potential  loss 

Net  income:  A  company’s  total  earnings, 
with  adjustments  for  revenue  and  the  cost 
of  doing  business 

Return;  The  change  in  value  of  an 
investment  overtime 


DEFINITION 

What  it  is:  A  set  of  formulas  to  calculate  how  much 
value  a  company  delivers  from  its  assets  and  in¬ 
vestments,  and  the  money  its  investors  put  in. 

Why  you  need  to  know  it:  When  making  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  IT  projects  and  equipment,  you  need 
to  be  able  to  measure  and  demonstrate  the  value 
of  that  investment. 


According  to  Norton,  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  can  include 
money  for  acquisition  of  IT 
inventory  and  other  assets. 

Norton  says  current  liabili¬ 
ties  should  be  compared  with 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
to  cover  these  expenses  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  invest¬ 
ment  generates  more  money 
than  the  cost  of  financing 
those  investments. 

Corporate  ROA  provides  a 
benchmark  for  measuring  the 
value  of  investments  such  as 
IT  systems,  Fink  says.  Money 
spent  on  IT  is  worthwhile  if 
the  additional  income  gener¬ 
ated  from  using  new  IT  sys¬ 
tems,  minus  the  cost  of  those 
systems,  is  greater  than  the  av¬ 
erage  corporate  ROA 
number  for  that  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  cost  of  an  IT 
system  doesn’t  include 
just  the  price  tag  plus 
money  spent  on  support 
or  customer  develop¬ 
ment,  Norton  says.  When 
determining  the  cost  of  an 
IT  asset,  a  company  should 
factor  in  whether  it  requires 
the  development  of  new 
technology.  The  company 
should  also  consider  how 
many  people  will  need  to  work 
together  from  various  loca¬ 
tions  and  if  they  have  the 
project  management  skills  to 
complete  a  highly  distributed 
project,  Norton  says. 

What  to  Know  About  ROE 

ROE,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
company’s  net  income  divided 
by  the  total  amount  common 
stockholders  have  paid  for 
stock  in  the  company. 

ROE  is  related  to,  yet  dis¬ 
tinct  from,  assets  in  ROA.  To 


buy  assets,  you  need  common 
stock  owners  to  invest  in  your 
business  or  loans  to  pay  for 
things  that  cost  more  than  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  any 
time. 

“ROE  represents  the  return 
to  the  owners  of  your  business 
that  the  company  has  generat¬ 
ed  in  the  past  year,”  Fink  says. 
If  a  company’s  stock  is  provid¬ 
ing  a  good  return  for  investors, 
an  e-commerce  company,  for 
instance,  can  use  that  money  to 
make  needed  IT  investments, 
such  as  faster  servers  that  can 
improve  the  speed  of  service 
and,  thus,  the  perceived  value 
of  the  company. 

ROI  gets 


a  little  more  complicated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Fink,  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  ways  to  determine  ROI. 
One  way  is  to  estimate  the  ex¬ 
tra  money  a  new  IT  system  will 
bring  in,  or  its  cost  savings,  mi¬ 
nus  its  cost  and  depreciation. 

Overall,  companies  have 
several  tools  to  calculate  the 
return  on  IT  investments  or 
how  they  will  impact  the  bot¬ 
tom  line.  When  figuring  the 
real  cost  of  IT  projects,  Norton 
recommends  that  a  company 
factor  in  training  and  con¬ 
sider  hiring  a  full¬ 
time  '  ’ 


project  manager  to  lower  the 
risk  that  the  investment  may 
not  produce  the  return  the 
company  is  expecting.  He 
notes  that  most  IT  projects 
take  longer  to  complete  than 
initially  projected,  and  compa¬ 
nies  should  take  care  to  add 
more  development  time  to 
their  expense  and  earning  pro¬ 
jections. 

“What  is  more  important 
than  calculation  of  respective 
returns  is  what  could  go  wrong 
and  how  severe  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  if  you  don’t  get  it 
right,”  Norton  concludes.  I 

Are  there  business  terms  you 
would  like  to  learn  about  in  Quick- 
Study?  Please  send  your  ideas  to 
QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie 
McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@ 
computerworld.com. 


MOREONIINE 

For  more  information  about  measures 
of  return,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.compiiterwoiid.com/more 
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JOE  AUER/DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

Maximize  your  power 
in  a  sole-source  deal 

The  absence  of  competition  can  make  any  deal  arduous.  You’re 
starting  at  a  negotiating  disadvantage,  and  if  you  aren’t  begging 
yet,  you  soon  will  be  when  the  supplier  figures  out  its  position. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  groveling  is  to  create  alternatives  —  or  the 
illusion  of  them.  Having  negotiating  power  is  the  best  defense  against  a 
cozy  incumbent  offering  higher  costs  for  the  same  service.  If  you  don’t  have 
any  negotiating  power,  create  some.  Here’s  how: 


■  First,  issue  a  request  for  pro¬ 
posals  (RFP).  Even  if  the  RFP 
is  issued  only  to  the  incum¬ 
bent,  it  gains  you  power,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  can  keep  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  solo  status  a  secret. 

I’m  not  suggesting  you  lie 
about  what  you’re  up  to  —  just 
that  you  shut  down  the  normal 
information  flow  that  lets  the 
vendor  know  everything  that’s 
going  on  in  your  organization. 

■  Second,  wait  for  the  response. 
Suppliers  tend  to  fear  the  un¬ 
known  and  will  suspect  the 
worst,  responding  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  deal  to  keep  the  ac¬ 
count. 

A  major  Midwestern  food 
company  saved  $3.3  million  on 
a  version  of  that  strategy.  (The 
whole  story  will  appear  in  a 
future  column.) 

■  Third,  review  the  supplier’s 


proposal,  and  refine  your  nego¬ 
tiating  strategy  based  on  the 
supplier’s  response  to  your 
stated  requirements.  You  now 
have  leverage.  Go  for  what’s 
important,  striving  always  to 
reduce  or  limit  the  price  and 
risks  while  obtaining  more 
contractual  protections. 

Incidentally,  you  can  also 
add  new  contract  issues  to  the 
bid  requirements  and  correct 
some  relationship  problems 
you  may  have  had  with  the 
vendor. 

■  Finally,  begin  to  negotiate  ag¬ 
gressively  with  the  supplier. 
Stress  that  you  may  prefer  to 
renew  the  relationship,  but  it 
must  earn  the  business  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Remind  the  vendor  that 
it  is  a  preference,  not  a  need. 
Press  on  with  the  negotiations, 
but  build  in  some  downtime  to 


let  the  supplier  think  you  may 
be  negotiating  with  others. 

Your  supplier  probably  sus¬ 
pects  that  you  don’t  have  any 
immediate  alternatives.  Your 
best  defense  is  to  point  out 
that  there  are  always  alterna¬ 
tives.  Then  start  discussing  al¬ 
ternatives  that  don’t  include 
the  incumbent  supplier. 

Proven  Ploy 

Note:  Developing  the  best 
alternative  to  a  negotiated  so¬ 
lution  before  you  negotiate  is 
a  proven  strategy.  Focus  your 
supplier’s  attention  on  keep¬ 
ing  your  business  rather  than 
maximizing  its  position. 

Recently,  in  a  software  ac¬ 
quisition,  a  supplier  confront¬ 
ed  a  sophisticated  customer 
that  had  a  good  deal-making 
procurement  process  and 


commented,  “Gee,  your  pro¬ 
curement  process  takes  too 
much  time.”  That  comment 
just  happened  to  be  skillfully 
laid  before  the  customer’s 
technical  architect,  as  well. 

That  popular  vendor  ploy  is 
normally  effective  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  First,  it  can  disarm  the 
procurement  process  by  con¬ 
vincing  the  techni¬ 
cal  architect  that 
the  process  itself 
causes  unreason¬ 
able  delays  and 
puts  the  project 
time  line  in  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

The  alarmed 
technical  person 
then  pressures  the 
“bottlenecks.” 

That  divides  the 
customer’s  team 
as  it  pits  technical 
person  vs.  pro¬ 
curement  person. 

Second,  that 
ploy  attempts  to 
eliminate  competi¬ 
tion  by  suggesting 
that  the  lengthy  in¬ 
vestigation  and 
evaluation  of  others  is  unnec¬ 
essary  because  the  perpetrat¬ 
ing  vendor  could  immediately 
provide  the  solution,  were  it 
not  for  that  cumbersome  pro¬ 
curement  process. 

Fortunately  in  that  case,  the 
technical  architect  was  experi¬ 
enced  and  trained  in  vendor 
ploys. 

He  recognized  the  ploy  for 
what  it  was  and  clued  in  the 


rest  of  the  acquisition  team. 

The  team  responded  to  the 
supplier  in  the  best  possible 
way:  “This  is  our  procurement 
process.  We  use  it  for  all  pro¬ 
curements,  and  you  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  adhere  to  the 
process  just  as  your  competi¬ 
tors  do.  Also,  please  be  re¬ 
minded  you  are  under  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  any  more 
subversive  behav¬ 
ior  will  be  viewed 
very  negatively.” 

The  user  also 
stressed  to  the  un¬ 
ruly  supplier  that 
careful  attention 
was  paid  to  deter¬ 
mining  require¬ 
ments  so  that  fact- 
based  decisions 
could  be  made. 
And  with  all  the 
clarity  the  state¬ 
ment  deserved, 
the  user  added, 
“We  take  the  time 
to  do  it  right  the 
first  time.” 

By  taking  that 
stance,  the  user 
instantly  disarmed 
the  ploy  and  refocused  the 
supplier’s  attention  on  meet¬ 
ing  requirements  and  keeping 
up  with  its  competition. 

It  also  sent  a  clear  message 
that  the  customer  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  disciplined  process 
that  could  not  be  subverted  — 
and  was  in  control  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Now  that’s  a  recipe  for  a 
successful  deal.  I 


JOE  AUER  is  president  of 
International  Computer 


Negotiations  Inc. 

( WWW.  dobetterdeals. 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  CAUCUS:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  High-Tech  Ac¬ 
quisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeais.com. 


WORKSTYIES 


What  It’s  Like  to  Work  at . . .  United  Media 


Interviewee:  Bobby  Chowdhury, 
chief  technology  officer 
Company:  United  Media,  cartoon 
strip  syndication  and  licensing 
company  for  “Peanuts,”  “Dilbert,” 
“Marmaduke”  and  others. 

Main  location:  New  York 
Number  of  IT  employees:  18 
Number  of  employees  (end  users): 
150  in  New  York,  20  in  Cincinnati 
and  20  in  Tokyo.  “Also,  our  talent  - 
like  Charles  Schulz  [creator  of 
“Peanuts”]  and  Scott  Adams  [cre¬ 
ator  of  “Dilbert"]  -  are  our  end  users 
because  they  send  content  to  us  via 
the  Internet,  our  bulletin-board  sys¬ 
tem”  and  so  on. 

Dress  code:  No  jeans. 

Hours:  “In  a  good  week,  people  are 


putting  in  at  least  45  to  50  hours. 
That’s  on  the  low  side.  From  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  to  Labor  Day,  the  company 
closes  at  1  p.m.  on  Fridays  -  but  in 
IT,  we  set  up  a  rotation  among 
pairs  of  people,  so  IT  staff  members 
get  off  early  every  other  Friday.” 
Why  such  long  hours?  “We  support 
not  only  the  software  development 
and  operations  of  our  licensing  and 
syndication  business,  but  also  the 
network  infrastructure  for  the  Dil¬ 
bert  Zone  (www.unitedmedia.com/ 
comics/diibert/)  and  Comics.com. 
Type  of  offices:  “This  building  used 
to  be  a  printing  plant,  so  the  raw 
space  had  50-ft.  ceilings.  We  left 
those  in  the  lobby  and  in  the  com¬ 
munal  areas;  other  areas  have  drop 


ceilings.  We  have  an  area  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  called  The  Zone, 
where  we  have  brightly  colored, 
oddly  shaped  furniture.  We  have  of¬ 
fices  around  the  perimeter  and  cu¬ 
bicles  in  the  middle.” 

Decor:  “Everyone  who  comes  here 
for  meetings  is  like,  ‘Wow!’  We  have 
a  huge  Snoopy  in  an  airplane  -  as 
the  Red  Baron  -  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  in  our  lobby,  and  we  have 
several  life-size  art  pieces  depicting 
Snoopy  characters.” 

Must  people  carry  beepers?  “Yes, 
we’re  on-call  24  hours.  Last  week,  I 
went  to  a  friend’s  wedding  with  my 
pager  on  -  it  looked  good  with  my 
suit,  though.” 

Percentage  of  staff  that  telecom¬ 
mutes  on  a  given  day:  Zero. 

Dn-site  day  care?  No.  , 

Cafeteria:  Lunch  room  with  a  coffee 
machine,  microwave,  vending  ma¬ 
chines,  tables  and  chairs. 

Free  refreshments:  Coffee,  tea  and 
water.  “Also,  the  first  Friday  of 


every  month  is  Bagel  Day  -  at  8 
a.m.  in  the  lunchroom,  the  company 
provides  bagels,  croissants,  sticky 
buns  [and]  juices.” 

The  biggest  complaint:  “Sometimes, 
we  might  get  an  e-mail  on  Friday  that 
a  new  employee  is  starting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  then  we  are  in  a  panic  to  set 
[up  the  phone],  configure  a  PC,  set 
up  applications  support  for  them 
[and]  get  the  manuals  together.” 
Where  the  office  gossips:  The 
lunchroom  or  The  Zone. 

Little  perks:  An  IT 
lunch  a  couple  of 
times  each  year. 

Other  companywide/ 
department  perk: 

“The  Christmas  party 
at  Au  Bar,  a  club  in 
Midtown  [Manhattan], 
with  a  DJ,  a  catered 
buffet  and  open  bar.” 

Would  employees  feel 
comfortable  e-mailing 
the  CEO?  “Yeah,  total¬ 


ly.  We  are  not  hierarchical.  Different 
points  of  view  are  very  much  valued.” 
Quote:  ?From  an  IT  perspective,  this 
is  a  superb  place  because  we  get 
exposure  to  all  this  great  technology 
-  our  applications  run  the  gamut 
across  a  range  of  operating  systems 
and  platforms  -  and  my  boss  gives 
us  a  lot  of  responsibility  and  credit. 
We  are  a  favored  bunch.  So  we  get 
to  do  good  work,  [and]  you  can  see 
the  productivity  and  the  results  im¬ 
mediately.”  -  Leslie  Goff 


S  C  UiMd  FMur*  Syndttat*.  Inc- 


If  your  InteTTiet  telephony 
supplier  doesn’t  have  serious 
^  telephony  experience,  ^ 
you  may  not  be  happy 
Ha  with  the  results. 


Whether  you’re  evolving  your  current  network  or  building  a  solution  from  the 
ground  up,  Nortel  Networks*  can  deliver  it  without  any  surprises.  Only  we  have 
the  experience  and  the  expertise  to  give  you  Internet  telephony  without  sacrificing 
reliability.  We’ll  give  you  more  than  just  voice  over  IP.  We’ll  give  you  features  your 
users  rely  on,  like  caller  ID,  conference  calling  and  call  transfers.  Just  click  your 
mouse  and  come  together  with  Internet  telephony.  www.noTtelnetwoTks.coTn/3YGS 


NGRTEL 

NETWORKS 

How  the  world  shares  ideas. 


‘Nortel  Networks,  the  Nortel  Networks  logo  and  "How  the  world  shares  ideas."  are  trademarks  of  Nortel  Networks.  ©  1999  Nortel  Networks.  All  rights  reserved. 


As  if  your  IT  workload  wasn’t  heavy  enough,  suddenly  you’re  also 
expected  to  handle  revenue  issues.  Locate  new  business  opportunities. 
And  find  new  revenue  streams.  If  it  hasn’t  happened  already,  it  will. 
When  e-services  transform  the  Internet,  opportunities  will  explode 
exponentially.  Businesses  will  scramble  for  a  piece  of  the  action. 
And  servers  will  make  all  the  difference.  Fortunately,  you’ve  got 
the  HP  3000  Business  Server.  It  has  the  proven  reliability  to  handle  the 
coming  onslaught  of  information,  24  hours  a  day.  It’s  compatible  with 
the  applications  you’ll  need.  And  it’s  easily  integrated  into  an  e-services 
environment  with  UNIX^  and  Windows  NT.""  What  more  could  you  ask 
for?  Oh  yeah,  a  vacation,  www.hp.com/go/3000 

Propelling  the  next  E.  E-services. 


HEWLETT 
mUnM  PACKARD 


API  TRACKS 
APP  VALUE 

Imagine  if  your  network 
manager  could  see  not 
only  which  applications 
had  failed,  but  also 
which  failed  apps  gener¬ 
ate  the  most  revenue 
and  should  be  restored 
first.  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Computer  Associates 
have  created  an  applica¬ 
tion  programming  inter¬ 
face  to  do  just  that  and 
hope  to  make  it  a  public 
standard. » 79 


NEW  WAY 
TO  SECURE  KEYS 

Arcot  Systems’  imple¬ 
mentation  of  camou¬ 
flage  technology  (hiding 
public  keys  in  a  blizzard 
of  valid-looking  fakes 
that  can  fool  attackers) 
offers  nomadic  users  a 
level  of  security  once 
available  only  through 
smart  cards.  One  hospi¬ 
tal  is  using  camouflage 
to  let  off-site  doctors 
securely  access  patient 
records. » 85 


TRAINING  TOOLS 
OPEN  UP 

As  training  systems  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Pathlore 
Software  add  Web  hooks 
to  their  once-propri- 
etary  wares,  businesses 
can  use  a  browser  to  run 
courses  from  multiple 
vendors  —  while  track¬ 
ing  management  infor¬ 
mation,  like  attendance 
records,  centrally.  >  79 


Y2K  FIX  UNLOCKS 
MAINFRAME  DATA 

When  two  large  cus¬ 
tomers  switched  main¬ 
frame  report  manage¬ 
ment  tools  to  avoid  the 


year  2000  bug,  they  got 
an  unexpected  bonus: 
Web  access  to  main¬ 
frame  data. » 85 


EMERGING 

COMPANIES 

E-commerce  without 
the  FedEx  truck:  Start¬ 
up  Preview  Systems  Inc. 
thinks  it  has  the  answer 
to  safe,  effective  distrib¬ 
ution  of  digital  goods  for 
both  corporate  and  re¬ 
tail  customers. » 88 


BUT  I  DON’T 
LIKE  SPAM 

E-mail  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  are  a  waste  if  you 
wind  up  clogging  the 
wrong  in-boxes.  New 
tools  let  even  nontech¬ 
nical  users  create  cus¬ 
tomized  e-mail. » 81 


WHITHER 
WINDOWS  CE? 

With  an  interface  that 
strikes  many  as  clunky 
compared  with  SCom’s 
Palm  OS,  Microsoft’s 
Windows  CE  operating 
system  for  handhelds 
faces  an  uphill  battle. 
Many  analysts  expect  a 
dramatic  revamp  next 
year  —  but  Redmond  is 
strangely  mum. » 82 


GUARDING  YOUR 
HIDDEN  IT  ASSETS 


FIASHBACK 

In  1973,  Bob  Metcalfe 
created  Ethernet,  the 
technology  that  made 
the  first  LAN  possible. 

»96 
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KEEPING  TRACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  and  software  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  good  total-cost-of-ownership  management,  yet 
few  organizations  have  formal  asset  management  pro¬ 
grams.  Four  companies  we  talked  with  took  four  very 
different  routes  to  identify  and  manage  IT  assets.  The 
results  may  surprise  you. 


Try  “ingenious.”  How  better  to  describe  a  PC  that  makes 
your  life  so  much  easier  in  so  many  ways — ^and  at  so  little 
cost?  Industry-leading  management  tools  make 
Compaq  Deskpro  as  cooperative  a  machine  as 
you  could  dream  up.  And  Deskpro  is  designed 
to  integrate  seamlessly  into  a  full  array  of  enterprise  management  solutions.  Plus, 
with  our  new  Insight  Manager  LC,  you’ll  configure,  track,  upgrade  and  diagnose 
each  Deskpro  with  ease.  How  smart  is  that}  Find 
out  more  at  www.compaq.com/deskpro,  contact  _ 

t 'iV' i " _ \  - 

n1  *  i  ,  1  A  Deskpro  EN  at  $2,699*’ Iritel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  550  MHz  *128  MB  SDRAM 

rw  l-QOO  A  I  r^r^\/fT^ArA  MoCB“SMARTIIUttraATAHardDrive*CompaqS700i7"(i5.7"viewable)monitor 

^  W  L  w  J.  i  O  Vy  V/  X  “  V_yxVJ_  X  .Zxv^*  •szXMax^CD-ROM  •3-year  limited  warranty  including  1  year  on-site 
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TECHNOL06YSOFTWARE 


New  API  Forges  l  ink  Between 

Applications,  Business  Value 


/.  P.  Morgan,  CA  propose  plug-ins  that  would  let  customers 

manage  applications  based  on  their  impact  on  the  business 


An  application 
programming  in¬ 
terface  (API)  de¬ 
veloped  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co. 
and  Computer  Associates  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.  may  give  infor¬ 
mation  technology  depart¬ 
ments  and  business  managers 
a  common  console  for  manag¬ 
ing  applications  based  on  their 
business  impact. 

The  companies  have  submit¬ 
ted  the  API  for  consideration 
as  a  standard  by  The  Open 
Group  LLC  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
J.  P.  Morgan’s  Chief  Technology 
Officer  Michael  Reilly  and  Vice 
President  of  Enterprise  Man¬ 
agement  Jonathan  Elvers  re¬ 
cently  explained  the  API  to 
Computerworld  senior  writer 
David  Orenstein. 

Q:  What  created  the  need  for  the 
API? 

REILLY:  We  have  effectively  mi¬ 


grated  our  front-office,  rev¬ 
enue-generation  applications 
from  a  traditional  mainframe 
world  to  a  distributed  world 
with  a  lot  of  real-time  connec¬ 
tivity.  We  have  been  increas¬ 
ingly  frustrated  with  the  lack 
of  progress  we’re  seeing  on 
unifying  frameworks  that  can 
actually  manage  a  business 
process.  ...  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  track  the  cash 
flows  or  the  transac¬ 
tion  counts  and  mon¬ 
itor  and  manage  that 
with  the  same  inte¬ 
grated  set  of  tools 
that  would  manage 
the  databases  and  the 
hardware  platforms 
that  support  that  rev¬ 
enue  stream. 

Q:  Is  the  API  already  de¬ 
veloped  or  just  a  con¬ 
cept? 

REILLY;  We  have  a  ref¬ 


erence  implementation  of  an 
API  set  ...  a  plug-in  piece  of 
code  that  would  run  embedded 
in  our  applications  that  would 
allow  us  to  manage  the  appli¬ 
cation  in  a  consistent  fashion. 
We  have  donated  that  to  the 
Open  Group  as  a  foundation 
for  a  possible  industry  stan¬ 
dard. 

Q:  Let’s  go  into  how  the 
technology  works. 
ELVERS:  We’re  build¬ 
ing  a  standard  frame¬ 
work  that  multiple 
applications  can  use 
to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  inside  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  also 
providing  a  mecha¬ 
nism  to  control  the 
application.  The  im¬ 
plementation  is  in  C. 
You  add  these  calls 
into  the  source  code 


J.  P.  MORGAN’S 
JONATHAN  ELVERS 
says  implementa¬ 
tion  has  “ground 
rules”  that  SNMP 
doesn’t  provide 


of  your  business  program  [and 
they]  essentially  create  a  two- 
way  interface  bolted  on  to  the 
side  of  your  running  programs. 

Q:  You’re  using  this  in  conjunction 
with  CA’s  Unicenter? 

REILLY:  The  specifica¬ 
tion  we’ve  built  does 
not  presuppose  Uni¬ 
center.  The  ideal 
would  be  [that]  two 
to  three  years  from 
now,  multiple  ven¬ 
dors  would  have  this 
API  embedded  in 
their  code.  If  we 
were  to  deploy  an¬ 
other  module  of  Peo- 
pleSoft  or  SAP  .  .  . 
their  code  would 
come  instrumented 
with  this  industry 
standard,  and  it 
would  just  plug  in  to  [any] 
management  framework. 

Q:  What  challenges  need  to  be 
overcome? 

ELVERS:  I  don’t  think  the  imple¬ 
mentation  is  technologically 
difficult.  We  had  our  architects 


lay  down  the  ground  rules  —  it 
must  be  multithreaded,  it  must 
run  on  multiple  platforms,  it 
must  be  written  in  C  so  we 
can  use  it  in  our  programming 
languages,  it  must  be  able  to 
run  multiple  in¬ 
stances.  A  lot  of  these 
rules  are  things,  for 
example,  that  [Sim¬ 
ple  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Protocol 
(SNMP)]  doesn’t  do. 

Q:  What  kind  of  a  time 
frame  do  you  see  for 
adoption? 

ELVERS:  At  the  end  of 
this  month,  the  tech¬ 
nical  review  board  of 
the  Open  Group  [de¬ 
cides  if  the  standard 
will  go  through]  the 
fast-track  process.  If 
they  approve  it,  I  think  it  could 
be  a  standard  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.  I 


MOREONUNE 

For  the  full  text  of  this  article,  visit  our 
Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


J.  P.  MORGAN’S 
MICHAEL  REILLY 
says  down  the 
road,  “the  ideal” 
would  be  for  multi¬ 
ple  vendors  to  have 
the  API  embedded 
in  their  code 


Web-EnaMed  Courseware  Easier  to  Use 


New  products  let  companies  build,  operate 
and  manage  courses  on  one  system 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Companies  that  sell  training 
systems  have  been  bragging 
about  their  Web  hooks  for 
awhile,  but  full  Web  support  is 
really  just  starting  to  emerge. 

The  payoff  from  those  Web 
hooks  would  be  the  ability  to 
run  courses  from  multiple  ven¬ 
dors  using  only  a  browser  and 
still  track  management  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  attendance 
records,  centrally. 

This  week,  Pathlore  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  announce  Phoenix  Web,  a 
training  management  system 
designed  to  run  courses  built 
with  the  company’s  own 
course  development  tool  as 
well  as  courses  built  with  other 
vendors’  tools. 


Unlike  previous  versions  of 
Phoenix,  which  required  spe¬ 
cial  software  on  the  client  to 
run  other  companies’  courses 
through  the  Web,  developers 
can  now  add  a  few  lines  of 


JavaScript  to  a  Web  course, 
then  use  a  browser  to  launch 
and  manage  it  in  Phoenix  Web. 

Pathlore’s  product  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  so-called  integrated 
training  management  systems 
that  let  companies  build,  run 
and  manage  training  courses 
with  one  system.  The  software 
is  available  now  for  Windows 
NT  and  Microsoft  Internet  In¬ 
formation  Server.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  SQL  database. 

Competitors  in  this 
space  —  which  are  mi¬ 
grating  their  once-pro- 
prietary  offerings  to  the 
Web  —  include  WBT 
Systems  Inc.  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Docent  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif., 
and  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

According  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (IDC) 
in  Framingham,  Mass., 


about  two-thirds  of  companies 
use  Internet-based  training. 
The  main  advantages  are  “that 
students  can  learn  on  demand 
and  in  real  time,”  said  Colleen 
Shutrump,  an  IDC  analyst. 

Trouble-free  Training 

Phoenix  Web  will  help  Corn¬ 
ing  Inc.  deliver  training  on  de¬ 
mand  to  users  of  its  PeopleSoft 
Inc.  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  system  without  touching 
end  users’  desktops,  according 
to  Steve  Cooper,  Coming’s  IT 
director.  Previously,  Corning 
had  to  distribute  a  course 
“player”  —  a  small  bit  of  code 
—  to  users.  Like  most  compa¬ 
nies,  Corning  uses  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  packaged  courseware 
and  training  courses  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  in-house.  It  delivers 
the  courses  through  LANs,  in¬ 
tranets  and  the  Internet. 

Pathlore’s  direction  appeals 
to  Deborah  Barrett,  manager  of 
training  and  educational  ser¬ 
vices  at  Automatic  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing  Inc.  in  Hoffman  Es¬ 
tates,  Ill.  ITie  company  is  mov- 


Students 
can  learn  on 
demand  and 
in  real  time. 

COLLEEN  SHUTRUMP, 
ANALYST,  IDC 

ing  from  mainframe-based 
training  to  PC-based  courses 
that  will  be  delivered  through 
the  corporate  network  and  the 
Internet.  “We  buy  courses  and 
build  our  own,”  Barrett  said.  To 
run  courses  over  the  Internet 
and  manage  them  centrally 
would  be  useful,  she  said.  R 


MOREONUNE 

For  resources  related  fo  training  such  as 
articles,  publications  and  organizations, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.coin/iTiore 


Training  Distribution 


METHOD 

j  1997 

1  2000* 

CD-ROM 

49% 

80% 

E-mail 

34% 

56% 

Internet 

19% 

58% 

Intranet 

24% 

70% 

LANs 

Projected 

32% 

52% 

Base:  85  U.S.  companies:  muKiple  responses  allowed 


SOURCE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  ALEXANDRIA.  VA. 
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Orbital  Revamp 


Orbital  Software  is  shipping  Organik 


KnowledgeWare  2.0,  knowledge 
management  software  that  directs 
user  queries  to  electronic  data  or 
“expert”  employees.  The  software 
has  a  built-in  SQL  database  and  a 
Web  server,  the  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  company  said. 


It  costs  $100  per  seat. 

www.orbitalsw.com 


New  Grade  HR  Tools 

Oracle  Corp.  last  week  added  a  ver¬ 


sion  of  its  human  resources  software 
to  its  FastForward  line  of  fixed-price 
application  bundles  for  small  and 
midsize  users.  Package  pricing  starts 
at  $172,000  and  includes  installa¬ 
tion  consulting,  training  and  support 
for  a  year.  Oracle  also  announced  a 


companion  application  that  lets  em¬ 
ployees  update  their  own  records. 

www.oracle.com 


SAP  Releases  Retail 
R/3  for  Small  Users 

SAP  AO  has  released  a  retail- 
industry  version  of  its  R/3  applica¬ 
tion  package  for  small  and  midsize 
users.  SAP  Accelerated  Retail  ini¬ 
tially  supports  fashion  companies 
and  discount  supermarkets,  SAP 
said.  The  German  vendor's  midmar¬ 
ket  offering  bundles  preconfigured 
versions  of  R/3  with  Windows  NT 
servers  and  databases  [CW,  May  31]. 
www.sap.com 


Sybase  Adds  Linux 
Version  of  SQL 


What’s 
holding  your 

IT  systdfis 

togdthir? 

Having  trouble  finding  IT  skills  these  days?  Operating 
in  an  unstable  or  costly  IT  environment,  and  managing 
a  staff  that’s  not  properly  trained?  Chances  are,  your 


Sybase  Inc.  is  shipping  a  Linux  ver¬ 
sion  of  Sybase  SQL  Anywhere  Stu¬ 
dio,  software  for  building  mobile 
and  embedded  databases.  The 
Linux  version  supports  Red  Hat 
Software  lnc.’s  Linux  5.1,  according 
to  the  Emeryville,  Calif.,  company. 
Linux  developers  can  use  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  embed  a  relational  datab2tse 
management  system  in  corporate 
applications,  deploy  the  applications 
to  clients  and  synchronize  data 
among  enterprise  and  workgroup 
servers  and  laptops,  handhelds  and 
embedded  devices. 

The  software  costs  $399  for  one 
user  and  $999  for  five  users. 
www.sybase.com 


PbopleSoft  to  Resell 
Procurement  Tools 


company's  IT  systems  are  something  less  than  efficient. 
reSOURCE  PARTNER  simplifies  your  total  IT  outsource 
solution  by  providing  comprehensive  data  center  hosting, 
application  management,  EDI  and  network  services... 
all  with  a  single  point  of  contact.  At  reSOURCE  PARTNER, 
we  deliver  seamless,  end-to-end  outsource  solutions 


PeopleSoft  Inc.  has  announced  plans 
to  resell  Internet-based  procure¬ 
ment  software  developed  by  Com¬ 
merce  One  Inc.  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.  The  Commerce  One  software, 
which  lets  business  users  buy  office 
supplies  and  other  goods  online,  is 
available  from  PeopleSoft  under  the 
name  Procurement  Community. 


that  work.  It’s  that  simple. 


B  reSOURCE 

R  A  R  X  N  E  R 


.V 
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888. 737. 72  7±  www.resourcepartner.com 


Information  Technology 


Benefits  and  Pension  Adr'  'istration 


Vitria  Upgrades 
Integration  Software 

Vitria  Technology  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  last  week  released  an 
upgrade  of  its  enterprise  application 
integration  software  with  a  new 
graphical  modeler  for  linking  sys¬ 
tems.  BusinessWare  2.2  also  in¬ 
cludes  new  visual  debugging  tools, 
Vitria  said. 
www.vitria.com 


TECHNOUHeYSOnWARE 


When  Customers  Want  E-Mail,  Net  Spam 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

Whether  it’s  personalized  news¬ 
letters  or  targeted  promotions, 
businesses  are  waking  up  to  the 
potential  of  opt-in  e-mail. 

Opt-in  e-mail,  or  permission 
marketing,  differs  from  much- 
maligned  spam  in  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  agreed  to  receive  it. 
It’s  not  only  cheap  (1  to  25  cents 
per  message)  and  exceptionally 
effective  (an  18%  response  rate, 
compared  with  0.65%  for  ban¬ 
ner  ads,  according  to  a  recent 
study),  but  it’s  also  easy. 

At  least  a  half-dozen  tools  re¬ 
leased  in  the  past  few  months 
allow  nontechnical  staff  to 
create  personalized  newslet¬ 
ters  and  marketing  campaigns. 
Some,  such  as  Accucast  from 
Atlanta-based  Socketware  Inc., 
are  sold  as  stand-alone  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  an  increasing  number 
are  rented  out  under  an  appli¬ 
cation  service  provider  model, 
allowing  customers  to  access 
them  remotely  with  a  browser. 

Online  health  store  Mother- 
Nature.com  Inc.  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  has  been  experimenting 
with  opt-in  e-mail  for  about 
six  months,  sending  a  person¬ 
alized  newsletter  to  about 
15,000  customers.  The  compa¬ 
ny  wanted  to  manage  its  own 
e-mail  campaigns,  rather  than 
call  in  an  e-mail  service  bureau. 
“I  wanted  to  build  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  works  and  what 
doesn’t,”  said  Jeffrey  Steinberg, 
MotherNature.com’s  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing. 

Pure  e-commerce  companies 
have  been  the  first  to  embrace 
personalized  e-mail,  but  others 
are  joining  in.  Brian  Williams, 
associate  dean  of  admissions  at 
Providence  College  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.,  is  preparing  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  attract  high  school 
seniors. 

The  school  had  used  a  free¬ 
ware  list  server  called  Major- 
domo,  which  allows  users  to 
subscribe  and  unsubscribe  to 
a  mailing  list.  But  Williams 
said  the  school  ended  up 
“spamming  by  accident”  —  for 
example,  telling  a  senior  in 
California  about  a  reception  in 
Chicago. 

Williams  said  he  opted  for 
the  $2,000  GT/Mail  package 
from  Los  Angeles-based  Guest- 
Track  Inc.  because  it  allows  for 

MOREONUNE 

For  coverage  of  e-mail  and  links  to  related 
Web  pages,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.conipiiterwortd.coin/inore 


the  creation  of  both  person¬ 
alized  e-mail  and  Web  pages, 
and  “it  seemed  the  least  labor- 
intensive.” 


The  school’s  personalized 
newsletter  will  be  created  by 
four  nontechnical  admissions 
staff  members  with  no  help 


from  the  information  technol¬ 
ogy  department,  Williams  said. 

Seth  Godin,  author  of  Per¬ 
mission  Marketing  and  vice 
president  of  direct  marketing 
at  Yahoo  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  advised  “a  new  way  of 


thinking”  when  entering  per¬ 
mission  marketing.  Companies 
must  focus  on  developing  a 
long-term  relationship  with 
customers,  he  said,  rather  than 
“obsess  with  the  first  contact 
and  then  drop  the  ball.”  I 


With  a  Cache  database  license,  your  Weh 
app  development  will  get  up  to  speed. 


Cache,  the  post-relational  database, 
gives  you  such  a  rapid  Web  development 
environment  it's  like  having  a  "License 
to  Speed." 

But  Cache  will  do  more  than  get  your 
applications  up  on  the  Web  faster. 

Cache  is  so  fast  we've  had  customers  get 
up  to  a  20x  boost  in  SQL  performance  after 
switching  their  database  —  without 
changing  a  single  line  of  application  code. 

And  it's  scalable  —  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  users.  The  world's  largest  integrated 


Can  your  relational  database  put  out  the  fires 
in  your  Web  application  projects? 


client/server  installation  races  along 
on  Cache. 

All  this  is  made  possible  by  Cache's 
multidimensional  data  server  and  applica¬ 
tion  server,  offering  you  multiple  ways  to 
access  data,  multidimensional  storage 
architecture,  scalable  performance,  plus 
richer  technology  for  faster  Web  and 
object  development. 

Cache  comes  from  InterSystems,  the 
leader  in  high-performance  database 
systems,  with  over  2,000,000  licensed 
users  worldwide,  20  years  of  database 
experience,  and  24  x  365  support. 

If  you  want  to  speed  things 
up,  start  by  moving  quickly  to 
call  us  at  1-800-753-2571.  We'll 
rush  information  to  you  about  the  DBMS 
that  is  so  advanced,  it  won  the  "Best  New 
Database  of  1998"  award. 


InterSystems^ 

111  CACHE 


Post-Relational  Database 

www.LicenseToSpeed.com  One  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142  1.800.753.2571 
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Microsoft  Mum  on  New  CE  Interface 


Low-key  Windows  CE  revamp  in  works 
to  loosen  Palm  handhelds'  grip  on  market 


Handheld  Handful 


BY  JAMES  NICCOLAI 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Microsoft  corp. 

had  plenty  to 
say  about  set¬ 
top  boxes,  gam¬ 
ing  machines 
and  even  gas  pumps  at  its  Win¬ 
dows  CE  developer  conference 
here  last  week,  but  the  future 
of  Windows  CE-based  palm- 
size  PCs  remains  cloaked  in 
mystery. 

The  software  giant  has  had  a 
tough  time  battling  rival  3Com 
Corp.’s  popular  Palm  band¬ 


it  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  certain 
situations,  a 
task  could  take 
one  or  two 
clicks  more  [on 
a  Windows  CE- 
based  palm- 
size]  than  on, 
say,  a  PalmPilot. 

PHIL  HOLDEN, 

PRODUCT  GROUP  MANAGER, 

MICROSOFT 


helds.  Some  analysts  have  said 
Microsoft  erred  when  it 
scrunched  the  familiar  but  fea¬ 
ture-heavy  Windows  interface 
onto  a  small  handheld  screen. 

“The  Windows  metaphor 
that  works  on  the  desktop 
doesn’t  work  on  a  device  like 
[the  palm-size  PC],”  said 
Matthew  Nordan,  a  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  at  market  research  firm 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Even  Microsoft  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  its  creation  isn’t  per¬ 
fect,  although  the  company 
maintained  that  palm-size  PCs 
are  easy  to  use.  “It  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  certain  situations,  a  task 
could  take  one  or  two  clicks 
more  [on  a  Windows  CE-based 
palm-size]  than  on,  say,  a  Pahn- 
Pilot,”  said  Phil  Holden,  a  Mi¬ 
crosoft  group  product  manager. 

Microsoft  engineers  are  “look¬ 
ing  at  understanding  what  the 
right  user  interface  is  for  this 
type  of  device,”  Holden  said. 

Silent  Strategy 

But  any  discussion  of  that 
project,  code-named  Rapier, 
was  conspicuously  absent 
from  last  week’s  conference. 
Moreover,  Microsoft  won’t 
even  brief  analysts  on  its  plans, 
according  to  Nordan.  “They 
don’t  want  to  give  anything 
away  [to  3Com],”  he  said.  The 
fruits  of  the  Rapier  project 
could  appear  by  the  end  of 
next  year,  Nordan  said,  and  are 
likely  to  result  in  a  simpler 


WINDOWS  CE  DISADVANTAGES: 


■  Palm’s  market  share  (and  mind 
share) 

I  Clunky  interface 

■  Internal  competition  with 
Embedded  NT 


WINDOWS  CE  ADVANTAGES: 


■  Embedded  market  -  developers  are 
tired  of  DOS 

■  Vertical  market  -  Windows 
synergy  counts 

■  Improved  synchronization  features 


user  interface  that  retains 
much  of  the  palm-size  PC’s 
functionality  but  speeds 
access  to  data  and  appli¬ 
cations. 

Some  analysts  said 
the  changes  could 
transform  the 
Windows 
screen  be¬ 
yond  recog¬ 
nition.  “They 
would  have  to 
make  it  quite  different 
to  be  successful,”  said  Ken  Du¬ 
laney,  vice  president  of  mobile 
computing  at  Gartner  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Meanwhile,  Microsoft  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  incremental  im¬ 
provements  to  its  current  hand¬ 
held  platform.  The  company 
last  week  announced  new  soft¬ 
ware  called  ActiveSync  3.0  that 
was  designed  to  make  it  easier 
for  users  to  synchronize  desk¬ 
top  data  with  their  palm-size 


Microsoft  TVpak  Runs  TV-Centric  Appliances 


New  venture  mixes 
TV  and  Internet 


BY  DORTETOFT 

BOSTON 

Making  another  foray  into  the 
world  of  television,  Microsoft 
Corp.  last  week  unveiled  the 
Microsoft  TV  Platform  Adap¬ 
tation  Kit  (TVPak),  consisting 
of  client  software  for  use  in 
TV-related  devices  in  the 


household  and  server  software 
for  network  operators. 

The  product  will  be  released 
later  this  year,  Microsoft  said. 
The  client  software  for  set-top 
boxes,  TVs  and  Internet  termi¬ 
nals  will  be  based  on  the  Win¬ 
dows  CE  operating  system. 
However,  network  operators 
won’t  be  limited  by  the  Win¬ 
dows  graphical  user  interface. 

The  server  software  is  built 
on  Windows  2000  Server,  Back¬ 
Office  products  and  technolo¬ 


gy  from  WebTV  Network  Inc., 
a  Microsoft  company. 

TVPak  is  another  push  by 
Microsoft  into  the  business  of 
combining  TV  and  the  In¬ 
ternet  for  entertainment  and 
e-commerce  purposes.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  Microsoft  has  made 
heavy  investments  to  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  area,  far  from  its 
Windows-based  PC  stronghold.  I 

Toft  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Boston. 


Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  HP  Jornada  820 
handheld  running  Windows  CE 


PCs.  ActiveSync  3.0  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  available  in  the  fall. 

Analysts  said  Windows  CE 
could  win  big  in  embedded 
markets,  where  developers 
have  begun  to  tire  of  MS-DOS, 
and  in  vertical  markets,  where 
the  synergy  among  various 
Windows  platforms  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  developers. 

“Embedded  systems,  verti¬ 
cal  markets:  That’s  where  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  strength  is  right  now. 
The  legacy  with  Windows  is 
very  important  there,  and  it’s 
starting  to  replace  DOS  in  that 
category,”  Dulaney  said. 

All-Purpose  Push 

In  a  series  of  speeches  last 
week,  Microsoft  executives 
sought  to  position  the 
slimmed-down  Windows  op¬ 
erating  system  as  an  all-pur¬ 
pose  platform  that  can  suit  the 
myriad  networked  devices  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  future. 

Demonstrations  at  the  event 


included  a  new  gaming  system 
from  Sega  Dreamcast,  which 
takes  advantage  of  the  DirectX 
support  soon  to  be  added  to 
the  platform,  as  well  as  a  set¬ 
top  box  from  General  Instru¬ 
ments  Corp.  with  Web-brows- 
ing  capability.  Observers  noted 
that  Microsoft  didn’t  spell  out 
at  the  conference  how  Win¬ 
dows  CE  and  Embedded  NT 
will  fit  side  by  side.  “That  is 
characteristic  of  a  real  battle 
within  the  company  over  what 
the  embedded  OS  will  be,” 
Nordan  said. 

However,  Holden  said  the  two 
operating  systems  are  comple¬ 
mentary.  Windows  CE  works 
with  smaller  applications.  Em¬ 
bedded  NT,  which  uses  more 
memory,  is  more  suited  to 
routers  or  to  server-based  appli¬ 
cations  that  need  more  security 
and  stability,  Holden  said.  I 

Niccolai  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service  in  San  Francisco. 
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Micron  Notebook 

Micron  Electronics  Inc.  is  shipping  a 
Transport  NX  notebook  computer 
based  on  the  new  400-MHz  Mobile 
Pentium  II  processor  from  Intel 
Corp.  The  system  has  a  15-in. 
screen,  128M  bytes  of  synchronous 
dynamic  RAM,  a  14G-byte  hard 
drive  and  a  24-speed  CD-ROM 
drive,  according  to  the  Nampa,  Ida¬ 
ho,  company. 

The  laptop  also  offers  two  Uni¬ 
versal  Serial  Bus  ports  and  a  multi¬ 
use  bay,  which  can  house  an  addi¬ 
tional  hard  drive  (up  to  14G  bytes), 
a  second  battery  and  either  a  floppy 
drive  or  an  LS-120  drive. 

The  Transport  NX  costs  $3,099. 
www.micronpc.com 

Record  PC  Sales 
In  Asia-Pacific 

In  the  first  quarter,  the  Asia-Pacific 
PC  market  (excluding  Japan)  saw 
its  highest  unit  shipments  ever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  market  research  company  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  (IDC). 

Total  PC  shipments  reached  2.95 
million,  almost  25%  higher  than  the 
year-earlier  quarter’s  2.37  million. 
The  big  volume  gains  came  from 
continued  strong  growth  in  China, 
Australia,  India  and  Taiwan.  IDC 
said  it  expects  total  shipments  of 
23.9  million  units  in  1999. 


Chip  Vendors 
Form  Global  Council 

Members  of  semiconductor  industry 
groups  from  around  the  world  last 
week  launched  the  World  Semicon¬ 
ductor  Council  to  enhance  coopera¬ 
tion  among  vendors  and  govern¬ 
ments.  The  council  said  it  will  pro¬ 
mote  discussions  on  industry  stan¬ 
dards,  health  and  safety,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  property  rights. 

Iomega  Storage  Drive 
Targets  Notebooks 

Iomega  Corp.  has  announced  the 
Clik  PC  Card  Drive,  a  removable 
storage  drive  for  notebook  PCs.  The 
card  fits  into  a  PC  card  slot  and  of¬ 
fers  a  transfer  rate  of  up  to  600K 
byte/sec.,  according  to  the  Roy, 
Utah,  company. 

It  costs  $199.95. 
www.iomega.com 


Panasonic  Gets  Tough 
In  Laptop  Arena 

Panasonic  Personal  Computer  Co. 
has  released  Toughbook  27,  a 
ruggedized  laptop  with  a  300-MHz 


Pentium  II  processor  from  Intel  The 
system  includes  a  6G-byte  hard 
drive  and  64M  to  192M  bytes  of 
RAM,  according  to  the  Secaucus, 
N.J.,  company. 

Pricing  starts  at  $4,769. 
www.panasonic.com 


Addonics  Rolls  Out 
New  Thin  Client 

Addonics  Communications  Inc.  has 
announced  the  ART  4000,  a  Win¬ 
dows-based  remote  terminal.  The 


thin-client  system  supports  Citrix 
Systems  Inc.'s  new  MetaFrame  1.8 
and  WinFrame  1.8  terminal  services 
software,  according  to  the  Fremont, 
Calif.,  company. 

The  ART  4000  costs  $699. 
www.addcom.com 


Introducing  a  free  business  service  portal 
for  independent  professionals. 

iNiku.com™  offers  you  a  complete,  secure  infrastructure  for 
running  a  professional  services  business.  Anytime.  Anywhere. 

Consider  it  a  resource  network  that  enables  you  to  win 
new  business  by  marketing  your  unique  services.  Pull  down 
proven  best  practice  templates,  while  accessing  leading 
market/industry  reports  and  collaborating  with  virtual 
teams.  Keep  in  touch  as  you  post  more  billable  hours. 


As  a  new  member  you’ll  have  access  to  a  virtual  workplace 
that  provides  integrated,  enterprise-strength  applications 
and  business  services.  Free. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning.  We  share  your  independent 
spirit.  Soon  we’ll  grow  into  the  place  where  you’ll  want  to 
run  your  entire  business. 

Check  it  out  for  yourself  Right  now.  And 
get  a  chance  to  win  a  new  Palm  VIC  All  you 
have  to  do  is  sign  up.  It’s  absolutely  free. 


www.inil(u.coiii/wiii/4 


Grow  your  bosioess.  Mot  your  wurk  week.  iNiku.coiii 


©1999  Niku  Corpt'ration.  All  right.**  rcscr^'<^d.  Niku,  the  Niku  logo.  iNiku  and  iNiku.com  are  tradcmark>  of  Niku  Corjv>rtition  in  the  United  States  and  other  cuuniricv 


NIKU 


At  Rogue  Wave,  we've  always  been  known  as  the  leader  in  flexible  object-oriented  software  components  for  distributed 
and  heterogeneous  application  development.  Now,  we've  created  Rogue  Wave  InterNet  Architecture  (RNA).  RNA 
provides  a  complete  framework  of  connectable  components  for  building  interoperable  applications  that  provide  rapid 
access  to  diverse  information  sources  — over  the  Internet  and  throughout  the  enterprise.  Internet  components  and 
connectivity  that  simply  work.  So  the  next  time  you  think  connectable  compo¬ 
nents,  think  Rogue  Wave  Software.  Get  a  free  white  paper  "RNA:  A  Component 
Framework  for  Internet  Applications"  at  www.roguewave.com/ad/RNA 


^  SOFTWARE 
Components  Without  Limits 


1-6103-5934-0  •  UK: +44-118-988  0224  •  Fr 
Rest  of  Europe:  +31-20-301  26  26  •  All  others 
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Year  2000  Fix  Unlocks 
Trove  of  Mainframe  Data 

Two  customers  switch  mainframe  tools  for 
date  reasons  and  get  Web  access  to  boot 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

OR  TWO  LARGE  Orga¬ 
nizations,  a  year  2000 
migration  is  unlock¬ 
ing  vast  amounts  of 
leg-acy  mainframe 
data  to  make  it  available  over 
the  Web. 

Travel  reservation  company 
The  Sabre  Group  Holdings  Inc. 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  had  been 
using  IBM’s  Report  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Distribution  Sys¬ 
tem  (RMDS)  to  manage  up 
to  30,000  reports  generated 
every  day  by  several  main¬ 
frame  applications. 

The  reports  include  budgets, 
travel  information  and  cargo 
lists.  Some  are  stored  on  main¬ 


frame  hard  drives,  others  on 
tape,  and  some  today  can  be 
accessed  only  from  micro¬ 
fiche.  Users  have  accessed 
them  from  3270  terminals  or 
PCs  running  terminal  emula¬ 
tion  software. 

But  the  RMDS  version  the 
company  was  using  wasn’t 
Y2K-compliant,  said  Harry 
Fields,  senior  engineer  at 
Sabre.  And  although  IBM  of¬ 
fered  a  Y2K-compliant  prod¬ 
uct,  it  would  have  required  a 
complicated  upgrade.  So  Sabre 
opted  for  Electronic  Docu¬ 
ment  Warehouse  from  Rye, 
N.Y.-based  Mobius  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  Inc.  The  soft¬ 
ware  is  priced  from  $10,000  for 


a  Windows  NT  version  to  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  for  some 
mainframe  configurations. 

Sabre’s  200,000  users,  who 
are  mainly  travel  agents,  will 
be  able  to  access  some  500,000 
reports  using  terminal  emula¬ 
tion,  a  Windows-based  client 
or,  by  early  next  year,  a  browser. 

Barry  Bell,  systems  pro¬ 
gramming  manager  at  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Services 
(ITS)  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  which 


provides  information  technol¬ 
ogy  services  to  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  tells  a  similar 
story.  The  state  is  moving  off 
RMDS  for  year  2000  reasons 
and  in  the  next  60  to  90  days 
will  bring  online  a  new  docu¬ 
ment  management  system  that 
will  allow  70,000  state  employ¬ 
ees  and  suppliers  to  access 
mainframe-generated  doc¬ 
uments  through  their  browsers. 
Bell  said. 


ITS  started  replacing  RMDS 
last  August  and  since  March 
has  been  implementing  X/ 
PTR  3.8  from  Dallas-based 
Systemware  Inc.  The  software 
runs  on  IBM  mainframes  and 
is  priced  from  $50,000. 

Many  financial,  insurance, 
utilities  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  customers  use  report 
management  software  for 
their  legacy  applications,  said 
Andrew  Warzecha,  an  analyst 
at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  The  Web  capabili¬ 
ties  included  in  the  latest  ver¬ 
sions  of  those  applications  al¬ 
low  customers  to  put  the  in¬ 
formation  to  new  uses,  such  as 
online  bill  presentment,  War¬ 
zecha  said.  I 


Leveraging  Legacy  Documents 

Document  management  technologies  oriented  toward  legacy  systems  are  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
segments  of  the  document  management  market 


TECHNOLOGY 

1998 

1999* 

5-YEAR  GROWTH  RATE  1 
1998-2003*  1 

Computer  output  on  laser  disc 

$1,496 

$2,216 

29% 

Report  distribution  systems 

$804M 

$1,126 

31% 

*Projected 


SOURCE:  ASSOCIATION  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  INTERNATIONAL 


Tightening  Security  Through  ‘Camouflage’ 

Moving  the  processor  from  the  smart  card 
to  the  server  makes  keys  easier  to  manage 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

Cryptographic  camouflage. 
That’s  the  unique  way  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Marshfield, 
Wis.,  is  protecting  the  private 
keys  used  to  retrieve  informa¬ 
tion  encrypted  with  a  public 
key  in  the  process  known  as 
public-key  infrastructure. 

Public-key  infrastructure  has 
high  potential  as  an  authenti¬ 
cation  tool,  but  its  deployment 
has  been  hampered  by  gener¬ 
ally  poor  key  management.  Vi¬ 
ruses  can  collect  private  keys 
from  desktops  and  ship  them 
to  crackers,  who  then  try  to 
guess  the  passwords  that  pro¬ 
tect  them. 

As  a  defense,  information 
technology  departments  can 
make  the  key  space  too  large  to 
search,  require  long  passwords 
or  place  keys  on  smart  cards 
protected  by  passwords. 

Cryptographic  camouflage 
places  keys  in  a  software  con¬ 
tainer  that’s  activated  when  a 
user  enters  a  personal  identifi¬ 


cation  number.  The  system 
makes  sure  that  many  false  ID 
entries  produce  similar-look¬ 
ing  false  decryptions,  conceal¬ 
ing  the  genuine  credentials  in  a 
bunch  of  fakes  that  look  valid 
enough  to  fool  an  attacker. 

Accessing  Records  Off-Site 

The  hospital  is  using  camou¬ 
flage  to  let  off-site  doctors  ac¬ 
cess  patient  records  on  the  In¬ 
ternet. 

The  software,  called  Web- 
Fort,  was  developed  by  Arcot 
Systems  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

With  WebFort,  physicians 
must  no  longer  wait  nine  days 
for  printed  discharge  sum¬ 
maries,  said  Steve  Pelton,  St. 
Joseph’s  CIO. 

Ram  Varadanajan,  Arcot’s 
vice  president  of  research  and 
development,  said  that  unlike 
browser-based  digital  certifi¬ 
cates,  WebFort  lets  nomadic 
users  pull  camouflage  technol¬ 
ogy  directly  from  the  St. 
Joseph’s  Web  site  that  holds 


doctors’  credentials.  “You’ve 
taken  the  processor  out  of  the 
smart  card  and  moved  it  to  the 
server,”  Varadanajan  said. 

WebFort  is  integrated  into 
St.  Joseph’s  back-end  clinical 
patient  record  database  —  IDX 
Systems  Corp.’s  LastWord, 
which  serves  as  the  backbone 
for  medical  and  billing  infor¬ 
mation. 

Pelton  said  the  hospital  uses 
Secure  ID  smart  cards  from 
Bedford,  Mass.-based  Security 


BY  DOUGLAS  F.  GRAY 

LONDON 

Nine  of  the  world’s  largest 
wireless  communications  com¬ 
panies  last  week  announced 
they  will  form  a  focus  group  to 
develop  and  promote  IP-based 
wireless  technology  for  a 
third-generation  mobile  tele¬ 
phone  and  data  transmission 
system. 


Dynamic  Technologies  Inc.  on 
its  dedicated  network  but 
WebFort  works  better  for  off¬ 
site  users. 

Easy  Distribution 

“The  important  part  is  the 
ease  with  which  we  can  dis¬ 
tribute  the  [WebFort  software] 
tokens  over  the  Internet  with¬ 
out  the  PC  that  the  physician 
will  be  using,”  Pelton  said. 

Pelton  said  he  likes  the  fact 
that  the  software  smart  card  is 
less  expensive  than  physical 
smart  cards  and  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  a  card  reader  or  a  high- 
end  PC. 


The  new  group,  called  3G.IP, 
includes  British  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  PLC,  AT&T  Corp., 
Wireless  Services  Inc.,  Rogers 
Cantel  Inc.,  Ericsson  Inc.,  Lu¬ 
cent  Technologies  Inc.,  Nokia 
Corp.,  Nortel  Networks,  Tele- 
nor  AS  and  Telecom  Italia  Mo¬ 
bile  SpA. 

The  group  said  it  will  sup¬ 
port  the  development  of  next- 


“The  idea  that  [public-key 
infrastructure]  and  authentica¬ 
tion  mechanisms  need  to  be 
easier  to  deploy  is  a  good  one,” 
said  Abner  Germanow,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  adding 
that  the  technology  could  be 
applied  to  different  types  of  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Germanow  said  the  real  test 
will  come  when  WebFort  is 
scaled  up  to  large  numbers  of 
users  and  when  its  long-term 
costs  are  evaluated. 

WebFort  is  available  now  for 
Windows  NT,  Solaris  and  HP- 
UX.  Pricing  starts  at  $15,000. 1 


generation  wireless  services  — 
including  enhanced  voice, 
high-speed  data,  Internet  ac¬ 
cess,  and  imaging  and  video 
conferencing  —  on  an  IP- 
based  network  architecture. 

The  companies  said  they 
plan  to  work  toward  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  system  using 
Wireband  Code  Division  Mul¬ 
tiple  Access  and  EDGE  broad¬ 
band  interfaces. 

The  group  will  also  propose 
standards  for  handsets  that 
will  use  those  technologies.  I 


Gray  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  London. 


Vendor  6roup  to  Develop 
IP-Based  Wireless  Services 
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Software  Distribution  Tooi  Goes  Corporate 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

A  new  software  distribution 
tool  is  intended  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  cut  support 


costs  at  large  companies  that 
have  thousands  of  PCs. 

InstallShield  Software  Corp. 
in  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  recently 


rolled  out  Netinstall  for  cor¬ 
porate  information  technology 
departments.  The  product  is 
already  widely  used  by  inde¬ 


pendent  software  vendors  and 
by  companies  in  Germany. 

Netlnstall’s  differentiator  is 
that  it  distributes  software  up¬ 
dates  to  servers  and  from  there 
to  individual  PCs,  analysts 
said.  Most  competitive  prod- 


E-COMMERCE 

RE-ENGINEERING /CONVERSIONS 

EURO  COMPLIANCE 

E-CONSULTING 


Hexaware  helps  move  your  legacy 
systems  into  the  future.  Legacy 
apps  running  on  a  mainframe, 
client/server,  AS/400  or  any  other 
midrange  platform.  These  were 
based  on  the  young,  hot  technolo¬ 
gies  of  their  day.  The  challenge  is  to 
continue  their  relevance  into  the 
next  millennium. 


I 
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At  Hexaware,  we  specialize  in  mov¬ 
ing  your  technology  investment 
from  the  past  into  the  future. 

Cali  Hexaware  at  1-877-IT  LEGACY  for 
a  free  consultation  to  discuss  options 
available  for  your  legacy  systems. 


MAKING  IT  INVESTMENTS  COUNT*" 


TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

www.hexaware.com 


MONTREAL  LONDON  MADRAS  BOMBAY 


ucts,  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Systems  Management  Server 
(SMS)  and  products  from 
Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  and  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International 
Inc.,  put  the  distribution  tools 
in  each  PC.  InstallShield 
claims  its  method  improves  re¬ 
liability  and  flexibility. 


M 

There’s  a  big 
difference  in 
cost  savings. 

THOMAS  NEUMANN, 
PROJECT  MANAGER, 
MERCEDES-BENZ  LEASE  FINANZ 


Thomas  Heumann,  a  project 
manager  at  Mercedes-Benz 
Lease  Finanz  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  said  his  company 
has  been  successfully  using 
Netinstall  for  frequent  soft¬ 
ware  updates  to  1,200  desktops 
in  35  offices  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  since  September  1998. 
He  said  every  upgrade  he  has 
made  with  Netinstall  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  every  machine  on 
his  network. 

And  “there’s  a  big  difference 
in  cost  savings”  when  using 
Netinstall  rather  than  manual 
distribution,  Heumann  added, 
though  he  declined  to  be  more 
specific.  “We  have  a  huge 
amount  of  software  updates.” 

Heumann  said  Netinstall 
provides  more  flexibility  than 
SMS,  which  Mercedes-Benz 
also  uses. 

Matthew  Nordan,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  large 
corporations  use  SMS  more 
than  any  competing  tools, 
which  will  make  it  hard  for 
entries  like  Netinstall. 

“SMS  is  not  as  robust  as  oth¬ 
er  products,  but  it  is  really 
cheap  and  has  five  times  the 
penetration  of  other  products 
—  which  doesn’t  bode  well  for 
new  entrants,”  he  said. 

Making  software  distribu¬ 
tion  tools  work  is  difficult  be¬ 
cause  so  many  variables  in  the 
network  and  the  desktop  — 
like  the  operating  system,  the 
BIOS,  the  mix  of  applications 
and  so  on  —  have  to  mesh.  Be¬ 
cause  of  that,  companies  stop 
using  the  tools  more  than  70% 
of  the  time,  Nordan  said. 

Netinstall  will  cost  $875  for 
25  nodes.  • 
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Spantec  Upgrades 
PCAnywhere 

Symantec  Corp.  is  shipping 
PCAnywhere  9.0,  remote  control 
and  file  transfer  software  for  mobile 
users.  The  software  lets  administra¬ 
tors  preconfigure  installation  and 
runtime  settings  during  remote  in¬ 
stallation.  It  also  offers  Windows  NT 
authentication  capabilities  for  re¬ 
mote  user  authentication,  according 
to  the  Cupertino,  Calif.,  company. 

The  software  costs  $169,  with 
volume  licensing  available. 
www.symantec.com 

D-Link  Releases 
Ethernet  Switches 

D-Link  Systems  Inc.  has  released 
the  DSS-Series,  a  line  of  10/100M 
bit/sec.  Ethernet/Fast  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  switches.  According  to  the 
Irvine,  Calif.,  company,  the  switches 
eliminate  unnecessary  traffic  and 
relieve  congestion  by  providing 
dedicated  bandwidth  at  each  port. 
The  desktop  versions  come  in  five-, 
eight-  and  16-port  densities,  and 
rack-mountable  versions  are  avail¬ 
able  in  16-  and  24-port  densities. 

Pricing  for  the  switches  ranges 
from  $149  to  $999. 
www.dlink.com 


HP  Announces 
Eight-Port  Switch 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last  week 
introduced  the  HP  ProCurve  Switch 
408,  an  eight-port  switch  that 
provides  autosensing  10M  bit/sec. 
Ethernet  or  100M  bit/sec.  Fast 
Ethernet  connectivity  for  small 
networks. 

An  LED  display  lets  administra¬ 
tors  view  the  network  traffic  and 
status  of  each  port,  according  to  the 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  company. 

The  switch  costs  $399. 
www.hp.com 

Aladdin  Adds 
Internet  Security 

Aladdin  Knowledge  Systems  Inc.  is 
shipping  eSafe  Protect  Gateway  2.1, 
software  for  gateway-level  Internet 
content  security. 

The  product  is  a  firewall  protec¬ 
tion  plug-in  that  integrates  anti¬ 
vandal  and  antivirus  protection  with 


Web  address  filtering,  spam  block¬ 
ing,  cookie  blocking  and  keyword- 
based  blocking,  according  to  the 
Seattle  company. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $2,600  to 
$9,000. 
www.aks.com 


Lucent  Unveils 
Firewall  Server 

Lucent  Technologies  Inc.  has 
announced  Managed  Firewall  and 
Security  Management  Server, 


software  for  integrated  firewall,  vir¬ 
tual  private  network  and  intrusion- 
detection  security  management. 

According  to  the  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.,  company,  the  software  helps 
administrators  integrate  and  cen¬ 
trally  manage  up  to  500  Lucent 


Managed  Firewall  Bricks.  It  also 
offers  central  management  of 
antivirus  security.  Fail-over  and 
load  balancing  are  supported. 

Pricing  for  the  software  begins 
at  less  than  $15,000. 
www.lucent.com 
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Today  I  wore  a 
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PC  at  work 


FREE  Video  Cam  and 

Video  Software  with  purchase 

'  ■  '  fe. "  ■ 

of  head  mounted  display. 

Offer  ends  June 30, 1 999 
For  details  visit 
wwwjcybemautcom/af2199 


People  who  work  in  tight  spaces  or  high  places.  People 

WHO  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  LOOK  AWAY  OR  LET  GO.  ANYONE  WHOSE  PRODUCTIVITY 
CAN  BE  MULTIPLIED  BY  HANDS-FREE,  ON-THE-FLY  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION, 
COMMUNICATIONS,  OR  FILING  OF  REPORTS. 

This  new  PC  is  the  Xybernaut®  Mobile  Assistant®  IV.  A  computer  that's  small 
enough  to  wear  on  a  belt  or  vest. .  .works  with  voice  recognition  or  one  touch 
commands... can  hitch  a  head  mounted  monitor/display... and  runs 
any  Windows®  software.  Anyone  anywhere  can  access  manuals, 
specs, drawings, documents  and  mixed  media... complete 
and  file  forms,  reports,  exams  and  orders. .  .and  send  and 
receive  e-mails  and  video-hands-free  and  distraction- 
free.  Comfortable.  Rugged.  Powerful.  And  there's 
nothing  else  like  it,  as  proven  by  Fortune  500 
companies  already  putting  Xybernaut  MAs  to 
work.  Now,  learn  how  you  can  take  productivity 
where  it's  never  gone  before,  simply  by  giving 
your  people  something  new  to  wear  to  work:  the 
Xybernaut  Mobile  Assistant  IV. 


XYBERNAUT 

The  leader  in  wearable  computing 

12701  Fair  Lakes  Circle 
Suite  550 

Fairfax,  Virginia  22033 

For  more  information: 

Telephone:  703-63 1-6925 
Fax:703-995-3662 
E-mail:  sales@xybernaut.com 
NASDAQ  symbol:  XYBR 

wwwj(ybemaut.com/af21 99 


Introducing  the  PC  for  the  rest  of  your  workforce: 
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Preview  the  Future 
Of  E-Commerce 

Making  electronic  software  distribution  practical,  profitable,  safe 


BY  RUSSELL  KAY 

E -COMMERCE  HAS  at 
best  slightly  auto¬ 
mated  the  order¬ 
taking  process  —  at 
least  as  far  as  pur¬ 
chasing  goes. 

Most  electronic  purchases 
are  made  just  like  mail-  or 
phone-order  sales  10  or  20 
years  ago:  A  customer  contacts 
the  vendor,  places  an  order  and 
makes  a  payment  via  credit 
card;  then  a  third  party  such  as 
Federal  Express  Corp.,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  or  United  Parcel 
Service  of  America  Inc.  physi¬ 
cally  delivers  the  merchandise. 

Maybe  that’s  the  best  e-com- 
merce  can  ever  do  for  clothes, 
appliances  or  hardware.  But 
the  market  for  physical  goods 
is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg; 
sales  of  digital  goods  are  reach¬ 
ing  titanic  proportions.  Start¬ 
up  Preview  Systems  Inc.  may 
have  the  answer  to  safe,  effec¬ 
tive  distribution  of  digital 
goods  for  both  corporate  and 
retail  audiences. 

The  big  problem:  Effective 
e-commerce  in  digital  goods 
requires  distribution  safe¬ 
guards  and  standards.  Preview 
offers  tools  for  packaging  digi¬ 
tal  content  and  safely  distribut¬ 
ing  it  electronically.  Preview’s 
technologies  seem  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  global  de 
facto  standard  that’s  being 
used  by  digital  publishers  and 
online  resellers  like  Symantec 
Corp.,  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  Sony  Corp.’s  mar¬ 
keting  operation  in  Japan,  Be- 
yond.com  Corp.  and  others. 


Preview  Systems  got  its  start 
when  two  companies  with 
complementary  products,  Cal¬ 
ifornia-based  Preview  Soft¬ 
ware  and  Oregon-based  Port¬ 
land  Software,  began  expand¬ 
ing  into  each  other’s  turf.  Re¬ 
portedly,  Microsoft  Corp.  sug¬ 
gested  the  two  companies  get 
together,  and  they  merged  last 
year  to  form  Preview  Systems. 

The  company’s  main  prod¬ 
uct,  ZipLock,  comes  as  three 


components.  Eirst,  a  persistent 
client,  Vbox,  packages  digital 
products  for  secure  electronic 
distribution.  It  provides  secu¬ 
rity,  marketing  options  and 
customer  information  while 
eliminating  shipping,  ware¬ 
housing  and  packaging  costs. 

Customers  have  given  Vbox 
rave  reviews  so  far.  Interna¬ 
tional  Microcomputer  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.,  or  IMSI  (www. 
imsisoft.com),  used  it  to  add  an 
online  try-before-you-buy  op¬ 
tion  to  its  NetAccelerator  prod¬ 


uct.  John  Tokar,  IMSI’s  head  of 
Internet  business  development, 
said  he  likes  the  way  Vbox  lets 
him  include  demonstration  ap¬ 
plications  on  the  unused  CD 
space  of  other  products.  “It 
gives  us  ways  to  sell  in  an  alter¬ 
nate  channel  at  no  extra  cost,” 
he  said. 

The  second  component,  Zip- 
Lock  Server,  offers  real-time 
management  of  inventory,  au¬ 
tomates  license  and  product 
fulfillment  and  tracks  sales  and 
customer  data. 


VINCENT  PLUVINAGE,  Preview  Systems’  president,  says  the 
goal  is  to  deliver  secure,  flexible  delivery  of  digital  goods 


Preview  Systems  Inc. 


Location:  1601 S.  De  Anza  Blvd., 
Suite  100,  Cupertino.  Calif.  95014 

Telephone:  (408)  873-3450 

Web:  www.previewsystems.com 

Niche:  Digital  e-commerce  and 
software  distribution  systems 

Company  officers: 

•Vincent  Pluvinage,  president. 
CEO 

•  Frank  Tycksen,  vice  president 
and  co-founder 

•Cay  Horstmann.  vice  president 
and  CTO 

Employees:  75 

Burn  money:  Investors  include 
Discovery  Ventures.  France  Tele¬ 
com  Innovacom,  Intel  Corp..  Sand 
Hill  Financial  and  Teios  Venture 
Partners. 


Products:  ZipLock 
3.0:  Consists  of  Zip- 
Lock  Server  (pricing 
as  a  percentage  of  elec¬ 
tronic  sales  revenue  generat¬ 
ed  $50,000),  ZipLock  Gateway 
($3,500)  and  Vbox  (free). 

Potential  stumbling  blocks: 

•  Rapid  response.  The  Web  moves 
so  fast  that  Preview’s  head  start 
could  vanish  in  months  or  minutes. 

•  Bandwidth  dependency.  If  phone 
and  cable  companies  fail  to  deliv¬ 
er  wide-band  data  pipes  to  custo¬ 
mers,  digital  delivery  could  falter. 

•  Tech-heavy  staff.  More  than  half 
of  Preview’s  employees  are  engi¬ 
neers,  but  the  company’s  real 
need  is  marketing  expertise  for 
digital  publishers  and  content 
providers  worldwide. 


The  third  component,  Zip- 
Lock  Gateway,  implements  on¬ 
line  fulfillment  for  multiple  re¬ 
sellers  on  different  e-commerce 
platforms.  Both  components 
use  digital  certificates  and  RSA 
Data  Security  Inc.  public-key 
encryption.  ZipLock  guards 
against  interruptions,  enabling 
easy  resumption  of  downloads 
at  the  break-off  point. 

A  spin-off  product.  Preview 
Systems’  Portable  Store,  con¬ 
tains  many  ZipLock  features  in 
a  package  that  runs  on  a  CD- 
ROM,  DVD-ROM  or  even  a 
dedicated  hard  drive. 

ChargeNow.com,  a  division 
of  Furph  Inc.  that  helps  cus¬ 
tomers  package,  distribute  and 
sell  software  products,  picked 
ZipLock  because  “Preview 
seemed  to  be  the  leader,  and  it 
offered  the  best  technology  out 
there,”  said  Chief  Technology 
Officer  Larry  Leszczynski.  “We 
also  looked  at  [Digital  River 
Inc.],  but  we  weren’t  really 
looking  for  a  storefront;  we 
needed  a  technology  for  doing 
the  delivery.  The  combination 
of  Vbox,  which  does  trial  en¬ 
abling,  plus  ZipLock  for  deliv¬ 
ery  seems  to  be  the  only  thing 
that  addresses  all  the  needs 
[of]  software  vendors.” 

The  compelling  strength  of 
ZipLock  3.0,  according  to  Bob 
Fraser,  president  and  CEO  of 
NetSales  Inc.,  an  e-commerce 
enabler  in  Overland  Park,  Kan., 
is  that  for  the  first  time  it 
brings  electronic  software  de¬ 
livery  (ESD)  to  the  traditional 
software  distribution  channel 
—  large  distributors,  large  re¬ 
sellers  and  chains  and  in¬ 
dividual  stores.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  the  turning 
•  point  for  ESD,”  Fras- 

Today,  on- 

don’t  do  ESD,  or  they 
do  it  entirely  on  their 
own,  or  they  use  a  bolt-on 
product  like  Digital  River.” 

Preview’s  latest  product, 
BetaQuest,  provides  software 
developers  and  publishers 
with  quick  testing  feedback. 
An  Internet-based  service 
based  on  technology  that  Pre¬ 
view  calls  eBoomerang,  it  em¬ 
beds  an  automated,  Web-based 
feedback  mechanism  into  an 
application.  It  also  automates 
key  administrative  tasks  and 
helps  collect  accurate  behavior 
data.  BetaQuest  can  help  a 
publisher  speed  time  to  mar¬ 
ket,  improve  product  quality 
and  improve  post-shipping 
support.  I 


point  to 
er  said. 


Fear  of  Prying 

Customers  are  happy  with 
ZipLock,  but  Preview  still  has 
important  competition. 

Worldview  on  Preview 

Larry  Leszczynski  is  chief  technology 
officer  at  ChargeNow.com,  a  ZipLock 
service  provider  and  division  of  Livonia, 
Mich.-based  consulting/service 
provider  Furph  Inc. 

“We’re  basically  running  a  ZipLock 
ESD  server  that  provides  outsourced 
transaction  processing  and  online  deliv¬ 
ery  for  mainly  small  to  midsize  software 
vendors  who  can’t  afford  to  purchase  or 
operate  their  own  ZipLock  server,"  he 
said. 

ChargeNow  takes  a  small  fee  from 
every  transaction,  typically  $2.25  to  $3, 
depending  on  volume. 

There’s  still  a  lot  of  resistance  to 
e-commerce  in  the  user  community  be¬ 
cause  of  the  privacy  and  security  issues, 
according  to  Leszczynski.  “We  have  to 
reach  a  certain  level  of  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  -  of  connectivity  -  before  online 
software  delivery  can  really  take  off,” 
he  said. 

A  Multilayered  Revolution 

Bob  Fraser,  president  and  CEO  of  Net- 
Sales,  an  Overland  Park,  Kan.,  e-com¬ 
merce  enabler,  calls  Preview  “pretty  rev¬ 
olutionary  technology." 

The  difference,  according  to  Fraser, 
is  that  Preview  allows  multiple  levels  of 
distribution.  The  reseller  can  offer  direct 
downloads  from  its  site  or  link  invisibly  to 
a  distributor’s  or  manufacturer’s  site, 
seamlessly  in  the  background  and  serv¬ 
er  to  server. 

Up  a  Digital  River 

Perhaps  Preview’s  biggest  commercial 
competitor.  Digital  Riverine,  (www. 
digitalriver.  com),  offers  another  e-com¬ 
merce  service  to  smaller  publishers. 

Its  front-to-back  offering  includes 
Web-store  hosting,  sales  processing, 
product  fulfillment  (which  includes  both 
digital  and  physical  delivery),  around- 
the-clock  customer  support  and  a  call 
center. 

A  prime  difference  between  Digital 
River  and  Preview;  To  complete  a 
transaction  started  on  the  publisher  or 
reseller’s  site,  the  user  must  then 
transfer  and  connect  with  Digital  River. 
Preview  allows  users  to  stay  at  the 
publisher’s  site.  Necessary  transactions 
are  performed  in  the  background,  away 
from  the  user. 


TKHNdOaYQUICKSTUDY 

HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 

Cable  Modems 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

HETHER  YOU 
want  to  surf 
the  Web  or 
support  re¬ 
mote  users, 
you  may  be  looking  at  cable 
modems  in  the  near  future. 
These  modems  are  external 
boxes  that  connect  to  your  PC 
through  your  cable  TV  wiring 
and  provide  high-speed  Inter¬ 
net  access  for  telecommuters, 
branch  offices  and  home  users. 

These  devices  theoretically 
provide  downstream  speeds 
—  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
to  download  a  file  —  as  high  as 
35M  bit/sec.,  but  the  actual 
speeds  may  only  be  1.5M 
bit/sec.,  depending  on  the  ca¬ 
ble  provider,  analysts  say.  But 
users  frustrated  by  today’s  56K 
bit/sec.  dial-up  access  over 
telephone  lines  would  be  ex¬ 
cited  even  by  that  1.5M  bit/sec 
speed,  which  is  26  times  what 
they  get  from  dial-up. 

The  speed  at  which  a  mes¬ 
sage  can  be  sent  from  a  PC, 
known  as  the  upstream  speed, 
is  usually  much  slower  than 
downstream  and  is  currently 
about  128K  bit/sec. 

However,  analysts  agree 
that  cable  modems  have  a 
competitive  edge  over  the  var¬ 
ious  Digital  Subscriber  Line 
(DSL)  services  that  are  being 
promoted  by  the  phone  com¬ 
panies.  DSL  also  offers  high¬ 
speed  Internet  access,  but  uses 
existing  copper  phone  lines. 

Still,  analysts  say  cable 
modems  and  DSL  are  so  fast 
that  they  aren’t  concerned  that 
upstream  speeds  are  slower 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Subscribers  in 
North  America 


Cable  modem  and  DSL  users 
are  projected  to  increase  more 
than  tenfold: 


Cable  Modem 

□  l998 

500,000 

L.  2P0t* . 

7.300.000 

Digital  Subscriber  Line 

1  1998 

50,000 

f  2002*1 

2,600,000 

’Projected 


SOURCE:  PAUL  KAGAN  ASSOCIATES.  DENVER 


than  downstream  speeds. 

“Some  business  customers 
buy  whatever  is  the  first  thing 
available  if  it’s  faster,”  says  ana¬ 
lyst  Paula  Reinman  at  Tele¬ 
choice  Inc.  in  Boston.  Small 
and  midsize  business  users 
“are  so  thirsty  for  high-speed 
access,  and  they  don’t  have 
many  choices.” 

Cable  operators  are  “bullish 
on  extending  their  services  to 
businesses  but  have  a  way  to 
go”  to  offer  service  in  all  U.S. 
markets,  says  Leslie  Ellis,  an 
analyst  at  Paul  Kagan  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Denver. 


That’s  because  cable  TV 
lines  mainly  pass  through  resi¬ 
dential  neighborhoods,  not  of¬ 
fice  parks  or  downtown  areas, 
which  means  a  business  might 
need  to  negotiate  the  cost  of 
running  TV  cable  to  its  build¬ 
ing,  analysts  warn. 

Also,  cable  companies  built 
their  television  networks 
based  on  winning  a  single-ter¬ 
ritory  franchise  in  an  area,  so 
customers  may  have  only  one 
choice  for  a  cable  provider,  an¬ 
alysts  say. 

Whether  you  go  for  a  cable 
modem  or  DSL,  pricing  often 


runs  $40  per  month,  with  a 
one-time  setup  fee  of  $300  for 
a  modem  offering  downstream 
speeds  of  1.5M  bit/sec.,  says  Jay 
Pultz,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Cable  networks  are  shared, 
meaning  up  to  500  homes 
could  be  placed  on  a  single 
node.  However,  cable  provi¬ 
ders  say  that  sharing  doesn’t 
degrade  speeds  because  of  the 
bursting  nature  of  Internet 
access. 

Because  the  networks  are 
shared,  several  analysts  say 
there’s  a  security  problem  with 


DEFINITION 

Cable  modems  are  devices  used  to  transfer 
data  over  cable  TV  lines.  These  types  of  lines, 
called  coaxial  cable,  provide  much  greater 
bandwidth  than  traditional  telephone  lines. 
The  modem  box  is  connected  to  the  cable  and 
then  to  a  PC  for  fast  Internet  access. 


How  It  Works: 


m 


A  user  plugs  the 
incoming  cable  wire 
into  the  coaxial  port 
on  the  cable  modem. 


•  Power  supply. 

Plug  into  common 
household  plug. 


m 


The  cable  modem 
translates  the  high 
bandwidth  signal  into 
Ethernet  packets  and 
sends  them  to  the  com¬ 
puter  through  an  Ethernet 
connection. 


0 


The  PC’s  requests 
are  sentlhrough  the 
Ethernet 

and  the  translation 
process  works  in  reverse 


Price:  $300  to  $600, 
including  service;  the 
box  is  usually  leased  to 
the  user. 


Coaxial  port. 
W  Speed:  1.5M 
bit/sec.  Could  get  as 
high  as  35M  bit/sec. 


Ethernet  port. 
^  A  network  card 
is  needed  to  make 
the  connection. 

This  also  helps  give 
the  user  a  secure 
connection. 


cable  modems,  but  improve¬ 
ments  for  cable  modem  access 
are  on  the  horizon,  and  secu¬ 
rity  shouldn’t  be  a  concern  by 
year’s  end. 

But  it  will  take  another  18 
months  for  DSL  and  cable 
modems  to  become  viable  al¬ 
ternatives  to  dial-up  access 
running  at  56K  bit/sec.  for 
many  business  applications, 
especially  remote  and  branch 
offices  and  telecommuters, 
Pultz  predicts. 

The  @Work  division  of  Cox 
Communications  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.,  has  been  set¬ 
ting  up  high-speed  Internet  ac¬ 
cess  for  the  past  year  and  esti¬ 
mates  it  has  about  1,000  busi¬ 
ness  customers  in  the  U.S.,  says 
Vice  President  Don  Hutchison. 
@Work  provides  DSL  or  cable 
service  that  offers  five  busi¬ 
ness  users  in  a  small  office 
high-speed  access  for  $250  per 
month. 

AT&T  Corp.,  a  traditional 
phone  carrier,  has  become  the 
biggest  cable  TV  provider  na¬ 
tionwide  with  recent  cable 
provider  purchases  totaling 
$100  billion.  I 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Internet  Access 
For  Telecommuters 

Home  workers  want  faster 
Internet  access.  Here  are  some 
choices: 


Dial-up 

modem 

Up  to 

56K  bit/sec.  j 

Asynchronous 

Up  to  8M  bit/sec.  ! 

Digital 

downstream 

Subscriber 

and  386K  bit/sec. 

Line 

upstream 

Cable 

Up  to  35M  bit/sec.  | 

Network 

downstream  ! 

Modem 

(currently  1.5M  | 

bit/sec.)  and  128K  j 

bit/sec.  upstream  I 

SOURCES,  ADSL  FORUM,  CABLE  MODEM 

ANALYSTS,  MOTOROLA  INC  ‘ 

I 


Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you 
would  like  to  learn  about  in  Quick- 
Study?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  Quick- 
Study  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at 
stefanie^mccann@computerworld.com. 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  information  about  cable  modems, 
visit  our  Web  site, 
www.computerwortd.com/more 


J 
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When  it’s  time 
to  get  your 
computer  out 
of  town,  how 
are  you  going 
to  lug  it? 

By  Russell  Kay 


TODAY’S  TRAVELING  executive  is 
constantly  confronting  transporta¬ 
tion  problems:  late  flights,  car 
rental  snafus  and  weather  disrup¬ 
tions.  But  there’s  another  impor¬ 
tant  transport  concern:  how  to  car¬ 
ry  the  computer  that  links  him  to  the  home  office 
and  the  Internet.  I’ve  carried  computers  in  many 
types  of  cases,  and  frankly,  I  haven’t  yet  found 
the  right  solution.  Still,  though  none  is  perfect, 
there  are  lots  of  really  good  —  even  great  —  cas¬ 
es  out  there. 


Go  into  any  office-supply 
store  and  you’ll  see  dozens  of 
look-alike  laptop  carrying  cas¬ 
es:  They’re  black  nylon  and/or 
leather  and  have  padded  shoul¬ 
der  straps,  protective  spaces 
for  the  computer,  organizer 
pockets  and  more.  Often,  the 
similarities  are  greater  than 
the  differences,  which  may  be 
mostly  cosmetic. 

This  review  spotlights  a  few 
of  the  more  innovative,  out-of- 
the-ordinary  pieces  that  you 
may  not  find  in  your  local 
computer  store  or  luggage 
shop.  (Just  don’t  forget  to 
check  those  out,  too.)  People 
tend  to  choose  a  car  based  on 
how  it  fits  both  their  needs  and 
their  personality.  So  it  is  with 
computer  cases;  personal  pref¬ 
erences,  work  styles  and  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  are  more 
important  than  any  objective 
criteria  or  function  descriptors 
in  deciding  what’s  right  for 
you.  In  discussing  these  cases. 


I  try  to  both  evaluate  function 
and  describe  style.  And  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  automotive 
analogy  is  pretty  telling,  I  also 
decided  to  compare  each  case 
to  a  specific  car. 

The  Everyman  Model 

Because  they’re  ubiquitous,  I  ^ 
hadn’t  planned  to  cover  any  ’ 
cases  from  Kensington  Tech¬ 
nology  Group  here 
until  I  saw  an  ad  for 
the  company’s  newest, 
most  interesting  model,  the 
Triple  Trek  Expander. 

The  feature  that  really 
caught  my  eye  was  a  water- 
bottle  holder.  I  can’t  tell  you 
how  many  times  I’ve  been 
called  to  board  a  plane  with  a 
barely  opened  bottle  of  soda 
and  no  place  to  put  it.  Capping 
the  bottle  and  stuffing  it  inside 
my  computer  case  has  never 
seemed  like  a  great  idea,  but 
what  else  to  do?  Kensington 
has  the  answer. 


Unfortunately,  this  was  also 
the  flimsiest  case  I  looked  at. 
For  $100, 1  expect  heavier-duty 
materials  and  more  attention 
to  detail:  A  newspaper  pocket 
that’s  open  on  both  sides  seems 
more  likely  to  lose  its  contents 
than  store  them  safely. 

The  auto  equivalent  of  the 
Expander  is  an  older  Plymouth 
minivan:  affordable  and  roomy, 
if  basic  (though  with  cuphold- 
ers)  —  but  you  want  to  look  it 
over  carefully. 

Triple  Trek  Expander,  $100 
Kensington  Technology  Group 
Division  of  Acco  Brands  Inc. 
www.kensington.com 


More  Here  Than  Meets  the  Eye 

Domke  bags  were  designed 
for  fast  access  and  equipment 
protection  by  a  professional 
photographer.  Unimpressive  at 
first  glance,  the  bags  are  made 
from  perhaps  the  heaviest- 
weight  cotton  canvas  you’ve 
ever  handled.  Straps  are  cotton 
webbing,  hardware  is  low-tech 
but  sturdy,  and  the  package  is 
light  and  comfortable.  One 


KENSINGTON’S  TRIPLE 
TREK  EXPANDER:  neat  bottle 
holder,  but  flimsy  materials 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 


In  thinking  about  a  case,  consider  how 
you  travel  and  just  how  much  you  want 
to  carry.  If  you  always  check  your  lug¬ 
gage,  many  of  your  computer  peripher¬ 
als  can  be  relegated  to  your  checked 
baggage.  But  if  you’re  a  quick-on, 
quick-off  traveler,  your  computer  bag  is 
also  your  primary  briefcase  and  has  to 
hold  everything  you  carry  with  you.  So 
think  carefully  what  you  need.  This 
checklist  may  help: 

■  Computer  power-supply 
brick  and  cords 

■  Phone  cords  and  duplex  adapter 

■  PC  card  modem  (and  dongle) 

■  External  mouse 


External  floppy.  Zip, 
and/or  CD-ROM  drive 
1  Emergency  boot  floppy 
I  Extra  battery 
!  Small  screwdriver 
t  Cell  phone 

I  PDA  or  pocket  organizer 
I  Portable  printer 
I  Camera 
I  Lunch  bag 
I  Water  or  soda  bottle 
I  CDs,  DVDs,  floppy  disks. 
Zip  disks 
I  Business  cards 
I  Files  and  documents 
I  Reading  material 


Computerworld  editor  has  car¬ 
ried  a  Domke  Reporter  Satchel 
for  four  years,  and  though  it 
looks  lived-in,  it  won’t  be  re¬ 
tired  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Domke  sent  us  two  bags  to 
look  over:  its  Bureau  Chief 
Satchel  and  the  leather- 
trimmed  Emerald  Edition  of 
the  Reporter  Satchel.  Each  has 
a  variety  of  zippered  pockets 
and  compartments.  Several  op¬ 
tional  padded  inserts  for  photo 
gear  will  also  slip  into  the  main 
compartment.  A  simple  back¬ 
pack  strap  is  an  option. 

What  car  is  this?  A  simple, 
sturdy  Volkswagen,  of  course. 
Domke  F802E  Reporter 
Satchel,  $135 
F-806  Bureau  Chief 
Satchel,  $135 
The  Saunders  Group 
www.saundersphoto.com 

When  Luxury  Matters 

Some  people  have  to  have  a 
case  that’s  just  plain  drop-dead 
beautiful  and  damn  the  ex¬ 
pense,  even  when  there’s  some 
compromise  with  function.  If 
that  sounds  like  you,  consider 
the  Three-Way  Legacy  Case 
from  Levenger. 

This  large,  top-loading  bag  is 
made  of  thick  cowhide  with  a 
soft,  waxy  finish  and  extra¬ 
heavy,  solid-brass  hardware.  It 
wasn’t  designed  specifically  as 
a  computer  bag  (though  Lev¬ 
enger  carries  other  leather  cas¬ 
es  that  were),  so  it  has  no  spe¬ 
cial  internal  compartment  or 
extra  padding  for  a  computer. 
The  roomy  interior  will  accept 
a  lot,  and  the  two  handy  grab 
handles,  shoulder  strap  and 
hideaway  backpack  straps  ac- 
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commodate  any  carrying  style. 
I  fear  the  lovely  leather  exteri¬ 
or  will  outlast  the  cloth  lining, 
and  I’d  prefer  a  footed  double 
bottom  for  added  durability. 
But  this  is  an  elegant  accessory 
that  makes  a  powerful  style 
statement.  Computerworld’s 
executive  editor  has  carried 
one  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
she’s  delighted  with  it. 

This  is  a  Jaguar:  exquisite 
styling,  luxurious  and  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  drive. 

Three-Way  Legacy  Case,  $300 
Levenger 

www.levenger.com 


TenbaRatesalO  ^ 

For  good  soft-case  construc¬ 
tion,  the  gold  standard  is  set 
by  Tenba  Quality 
Cases  Ltd.,  a  small 
manufacturer  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.  The  Tenba  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Traveler  has  a  thin 
but  highly  protective  (and 
awkward  to  open)  laptop  in¬ 
sert,  about  a  zillion  zippered 
compartments,  including  out¬ 
side  access  for  a  cell  phone.  It 
has  good  detachable  backpack 
straps  (based  on  a  model  Ten¬ 
ba  supplies  to  NATO),  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  shoulder  strap  and 
double  carrying  handles  with 
attached  umbrella  straps.  Plus, 
you  can  undo  one  zipper  and 
increase  the  carrying  capacity 
by  two  inches  —  handy  for  that 
return  trip  with  excess  litera¬ 
ture,  samples  and  souvenirs. 
This  case  comes  in  three  sizes; 
the  midsize,  leather-trimmed 
516B  was  nice  but  too  big  for 
my  needs.  If  I  were  buying.  I’d 
opt  for  the  smaller  size.  And, 
hey,  remember  that  gorgeous 
Levenger  bag?  The  smaller 
Tenba  comes  in  an  all-leather 
model  for  $380. 

Tenba  is  the  Mercedes  Benz 
of  cases:  pricey,  beautifully  en¬ 
gineered  and  constructed,  ele¬ 
gant  in  a  solid  and  no-non¬ 
sense  way. 

Executive  Traveler  516B,  $250 
Tenba  Quality  Cases  Ltd. 
www.tenba.com. 


and  around  your  leg  and  fasten 
them  together.  Then  you  work 
with  the  computer  on  your  leg 
instead  of  your  lap.  The  attach¬ 
ment  is  actually  pretty  solid. 
You  can  even  walk  with  the 
computer  still  attached  to  your 
leg.  Rach  claims  this  poses  lit¬ 
tle  risk  to  the  computer  (the 
Velcro  will  support  60 
pounds),  but  you’ll  get  some 
strange  looks. 


Obviously,  this  case  isn’t  for 
everyone,  but  some  folks  think 
it’s  great.  Regularly  $95,  the 
Podeum  Pro  currently  is  sold 
directly  for  $50. 

As  a  car,  this  is  a  Checker 
cab:  funky,  weird-looking  and 
not  especially  comfortable.  But 
it  works  almost  anywhere. 
Podeum  Pro,  $50 
Rach  Inc. 
www.podeum.com 


In  Your  Lap,  But  No  Dog 

Some  cases  just  hold  your 
gear  during  transit,  while  oth¬ 
ers  let  you  work  out  of  them. 
Instead  of  giving  you  just  an 
open  briefcase,  the  LapDog 
from  Shaun  Jackson  Design 
Inc.  also  gives  you  pockets  and 
compartments  for  various  pe¬ 
ripheral  gear  and  supplies. 

On  a  table,  your  stuff  is  right 
there  on  either  side.  On  a 
plane,  the  sides  hang  down  be¬ 
side  your  legs,  while  suede 
leather  inserts  keep  the  case 
on  your  lap  and  a  rubber  pad 
keeps  the  laptop  from  sliding. 
To  pack  up,  just  close  the  com¬ 
puter;  fold  the  front,  back  and 
side  panels  over  the  top;  and 
connect  four  quick  fasteners 


SHAUN  JACKSON  DESIGN’S  LapDog 
is  well  made  and  reasonably  priced 


PORTER’S  WHEELED  WONDER 


Once  you’ve  taken  a  hard  look  at  what 
you'll  carry,  you  have  to  make  a  funda¬ 
mental  decision:  wheels  or  no  wheels?  For 
normal  luggage,  wheels  are  a  no-brainer, 
but  for  a  computer  case,  it’s  not  so  sim¬ 
ple.  Wheels  take  the  load  off  your  shoul¬ 
ders,  which  is  great  for  travel,  but  they 
make  the  case  more  cumbersome  at  your 
destination  and  tor  normal,  daily  use. 

If  you  opt  for  wheels,  consider  going 
whole  hog  and  getting  Porter  Case’s 
Computercase.  This  large,  hard-sided 
unit  -  at  13  pounds,  it’s  definitely  lug¬ 
gage,  not  a  shoulder  bag  -  is  one  of  the 
most  rugged  travel  cases  I’ve  ever  seen. 
It’s  just  small  enough  to  fit  through  the 


airlines’  new  carry-on,  security-check 
templates,  and  it  has  a  unique,  patented 
feature:  The  handle  flips  down,  and  the 
case  becomes  the  base  of  an  extremely 
large  and  stable  luggage  cart  that  will 
support  up  to  200  pounds  of  additional 
stuff.  The  Computercase  is  made  of  high- 
density  molded  ABS,  with  watertight  alu¬ 
minum  seals  and  a  combination  lock. 

If  it  were  a  car,  it  would  be  a 
Hummer:  brawny,  unbreakable, 
unstoppable. 

Computercase,  $399 
Porter  Case 
www.portercase. 
com 


Saunders  Group.  The 
case,  which  was  sent 
along  with  the  Domke  bag.,  is 
the  simplest  possible  comput¬ 
er  cover.  Made  of  wet-suit-like 
neoprene,  it  has  one  main  com¬ 
partment,  a  zipper  around 
three  sides  and  two  handles. 
No  other  hardware  —  nothing. 
The  Boing  obviously  isn’t 
meant  for  long-distance  travel 
by  itself,  but  it  makes  the  best 
briefcase  computer  insert  and 
carry-around-the-office  case 
I’ve  yet  seen. 

No  car  at  all,  this  would  be  a 
single-speed  bicycle  —  the 
best  answer  for  short  hauls  in 
crowded  places. 

Boing  Director,  $35 
The  Saunders  Group 
www.saundersphoto.com  I 


and  a  Velcro  strap. 

Neat  and  fast,  LapDog  is  a 
small  package  that’s  reason¬ 
ably  priced  and  well  made.  If 
you  need  a  lot  of  stuff  close  by 
when  you  work,  this  may  be 
your  best  solution.  On  the 
downside,  it  won’t  hold  much 
else,  so  you’ll  probably  need  a 
second  carry-on  bag. 

The  LapDog  is  a  compact 
sport-utility  vehicle:  slick,  de¬ 
pendable,  a  little  quirky  with 
lots  of  function. 

LapDog,  $140 
Shaun  Jackson  Design  Inc. 
www.sjdesign.com 


Dingo  Boingo 

An  unexpected  surprise  was 
the  Boing  Director’s  Case, 
from  Zing  Designs,  a  part  of 


Hey,  There’s  a 
Computer  On  Your  Leg! 

The  Podeum  Pro  from  Rach 
Inc.  is  very  different.  It  looks  a 
bit  like  the  LapDog  (shown  at 
right),  with  the  computer  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  middle  of  a  wider 
piece  of  fabric.  But  instead  of 
being  filled  with  pockets  and 
compartments,  the  side  pieces 
are  covered  with  Velcro  fabric. 
You  set  the  computer  on  one 
thigh,  wrap  the  sides  under 
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A  key  to  cutting  total  cost 
of  ownership  is  to  integrate 
tools,  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  in  a  comprehensive 
asset-management  plan. 


BY  DAVID  ESSEX 

O  LOWER  your  total 
cost  of  ownership 
(TCO),  you  first 
need  a  reliable  way 
to  identify  and 
track  information  technology 
assets. 

That  appears  obvious  enough 
—  but  only  in  the  past  year  or 
two  have  many  companies 
started  to  seriously  invest  in 
formal  asset-management  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Just  49%  of  500  companies 
surveyed  last  year  by  IDC  had 
asset-management  practices 
in  place,  though  25%  of  the 
companies  polled  were  in  the 
planning  stages.  Another  27% 
weren’t  addressing  the  issue  at 
all. 

But  the  cry  to  bring  order  to 
IT  inventories  is  being  increas¬ 
ingly  heeded.  According  to  the 
survey,  the  percentage  of  com¬ 
panies  practicing  asset  man¬ 
agement  soared  from  a  paltry 
8%  in  1997.  The  slice  of  IT  bud¬ 
gets  spent  on  tracking  assets 
increased  from  6.4%  to  8%  in 
the  same  period. 

Interviews  with  users,  ana¬ 
lysts  and  vendors  show  that  as¬ 
set  management  is  no  longer 
defined  by  a  simple  spread¬ 
sheet  or  database,  a  folder 
stuffed  with  invoices  and  a 
dusty,  network-management 
program. 

Now,  the  best-planned  ef¬ 
forts  combine  clipboard-and- 
pencil  inventories  with  a  dedi¬ 
cated  asset  repository,  “auto¬ 


discovery”  of  assets  on  the  net¬ 
work  and  remote  software  in¬ 
stallation. 

They  also  employ  workflow 
tools  that  inform  help  desks 
and  senior  managers  what  as¬ 
sets  they  support,  which  ones 
are  breaking  down  and  why  — 
and  when  they’re  due  to  be  cy¬ 
cled  out  of  service. 

“Asset  management  really 
requires  an  organization  to 
change  the  way  it  does  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Joe  Pucciarelli,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Although  IDC  found  that 
45%  of  the  companies  sur¬ 
veyed  built  in-house  applica¬ 
tions,  the  trend  is  toward  con¬ 
tracting  with  major  hardware 
vendors,  leasing  companies, 
resellers  and  consultants.  IBM, 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  Dell 
Computer  Corp.,  Inacom 


Corp.,  CompuCom  Systems 
Inc.  and  many  other  equip¬ 
ment  vendors  all  offer  dedicat¬ 
ed  asset-management  services. 

Well-known  network-man¬ 
agement  programs  such  as 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  HP  Open- 
View  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Systems  Management  Server 
(SMS)  are  typically  just  one 
part  of  a  package  that  includes 
leasing  (to  more  profitably 
manage  system  life  cycles);  an 
asset  repository,  centralized 
procurement  (often  handled 
by  the  help  desk);  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  plat¬ 
forms  and  vendors. 

Although  demand  for  them 
has  skyrocketed,  even  the  best 
of  the  current  asset-manage¬ 
ment  products  fall  short  of  the 
challenge,  according  to  indus¬ 
try  analysts  and  the  four  users 
interviewed  for  this  report. 


Paramount  among  the  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  lack  of  integration 
among  high-level  management 
and  analysis  tools,  help  desks, 
asset  repositories  and  the  as¬ 
sets  themselves. 

Despite  efforts  such  as  Desk¬ 
top  Management  Interface  and 
Simple  Network  Management 
Protocol  to  standardize  the 
way  assets  identify  themselves 
on  the  network,  autodiscovery 
tools  can  neither  be  counted 
on  to  report  existing  assets  nor 
to  “know”  when  their  configu¬ 
rations  have  changed. 

Better  Tools  Needed 

Ironically,  the  cost  of  asset- 
management  efforts  them¬ 
selves  will  be  hard  to  quantify 
without  better  financial  tools 
that  bring  the  total  asset  pic¬ 
ture  into  focus.  Pucciarelli  says 
the  current  asset-management 
products  are  neither  compre¬ 
hensive  nor  integrated  enough 
to  capture  all  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  IT  costs  and  benefits. 

But  some  users  appear  to  be 
happy  with  the  process  im¬ 
provements,  reduced  number 
of  help  desk  calls  and  apparent 
customer  satisfaction  brought 
about  by  new  asset  procedures. 

“We  gauge  our  relative  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  that  we  don’t  get,”  says 
Darwin  Minehart,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Bank  of  America 
Corp.  When  asked  to  rate  their 
progress  in  asset  management, 
IDC  survey  respondents  gave 
their  only  “D”  grade  to  their  as¬ 
set  strategy’s  ability  to  show  a 
quantifiable  reduction  in  TCO. 


However,  the  same  study  re¬ 
ported  that  companies  that 
practiced  asset  management 
reduced  per-PC  staffing  costs 
by  15%,  to  an  average  of  $4,880 
per  year. 

Pucciarelli  says  vendors  are 
aware  of  the  need  for  integra¬ 
tion,  and  some  are  taking  steps 
to  address  it. 

Two  of  the  leading  reposi¬ 
tory  vendors.  Peregrine  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  and  Main  Control 
Inc.,  have  been  building  links  to 
help  desks  and  better  integrat¬ 
ing  their  own  internal  modules. 

Pucciarelli  also  cites  Fortress 
Technologies  Inc.  and  NetBal- 
ance  Inc.  as  two  up-and-comers 
in  the  nascent  move  to  provide 
a  comprehensive,  analytical 
snapshot  of  assets.  Fortress’  In¬ 
frastructure  Manager  takes  an 
enterprise  resource  planning 
approach,  while  NetBalance’s 
IT  Ledger  emphasizes  integrat¬ 
ed  data  collection  and  financial 
reporting  for  executives  (a 
browser-based  version,  CIO 
Portal,  is  scheduled  for  release 
in  the  third  quarter,  according 
to  NetBalance  officials). 

Full  integration  will  give  rise 
to  a  new  class  of  tools  that  em¬ 
ploys  data  mining  and  analysis 
to  exploit  the  enormous  store¬ 
house  of  asset  data,  Pucciarelli 
predicts. 

By  2004,  Pucciarelli  says, 
such  “data-driven  IT  portfolio 
management”  will  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  capital-budgeting  meth¬ 
odology.  “It’s  a  question  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  data  and  using  it  to 
make  decisions,”  he  says. 

Cover  Your  Assets,  page  94 
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COVER  YOUR 

ASSETS 

[For  now,  many  I 

companies  would  be  I 
happy  just  to  get  a  I 
reliable  inventory  of  I 
their  IT  assets.  The  I 
following  details  how  I 
four  organizations  I 
took  the  first  step  by  I 
investing  in  a  formal  I 
asset-management  I 
program:  I 


Continued  from  page  93 

1  Better  Billing 

Organization:  Bank  of 
America  Corp.’s  Global 
Corporate  &  Investment 
Banking  group  in  Chicago 


A  brokerage  division  of  the 
banking  giant,  which  merged 
with  NationsBank  Corp.  last 
October.  Its  Global  Derivatives 
Trading  Group  has  about  725 
employees. 

Systems  managed:  Between 
7,000  and  8,000  total  devices 
and  other  assets,  including  800 
to  900  desktop  PCs  and  some 
HP  Unix  workstations.  The 
brokerage’s  standard  PC  appli¬ 
cations  include  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  4.0,  Outlook  and 
Office  97  and  real-time  securi¬ 
ties  trading  software  from 
Reuters  Group  PLC’s  Tibco 
Software  subsidiary. 

The  Global  Corporate  & 
Investment  Banking  (GCIB) 
group’s  users  are  traders,  soft¬ 
ware  developers  and  opera¬ 
tions,  administrative  and  sup¬ 
port  personnel  occupying  four 
floors  in  Chicago’s  Sears  Tower. 

Asset-management  solution:  It 
went  online  last  June  with 
Peregrine  Systems’  AssetCen- 


ter,  which  was  recommended 
and  installed  by  Technology 
Asset  Management  (TAM),  a 
consulting  group  in  Naperville, 
Ill.  Seagate  Technology  Inc.’s 
WinLAN  was  also  used  for 
one-time  autodiscovery  of  as¬ 
sets  on  the  network.  (It  will  be 
replaced  with  Tangram  Enter¬ 
prise  Solutions  Inc.’s  Asset  In¬ 
sight  to  conform  to  other  parts 
of  GCIB.) 

GCIB’s  technical  operations 
department  began  to  consider 
asset  management  in  late  1997, 
when  it  realized  it  needed  a  re¬ 
liable  way  to  track  IT  assets 
billed  to  other  divisions. 

“I  think  we  were  probably 
75%  sure  of  what  we  were 
billing  out,”  recalls  Darwin 
Minehart  (darwinm@crt.com), 
a  senior  vice  president. 

Although  the  group  had  been 
using  Microsoft  Access  for  in¬ 
ventory  tracking,  the  existing 
procedure  relied  on  two  paper 
forms  for  deployment  and  pur¬ 
chase  orders.  “We  did  have  a 
lot  of  complaints  because, 
frankly,  we  lost  a  lot  of  re¬ 
quests,”  Minehart  concedes. 

By  January  1998,  cross-func¬ 
tional  workgroups  were  under 
pressure  to  find  a  way  to  satisfy 
their  diverse  needs.  “We  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  a  third  par¬ 
ty,”  Minehart  recalls.  “We  had 
very  little  time  to  make  the  de¬ 
cision,  and  we  didn’t  even 
know  what  all  of  the  solutions 
on  the  market  were.” 

TAM  was  called  in  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  objective  analysis.  It 
outlined  a  better  process  and 
selected  four  vendors  to  inter¬ 
view. 

The  equivalent  of  one  and  a 
half  full-time  employees  are 
responsible  for  running  the 
center,  though  about  nine  peo¬ 
ple  use  it  off  and  on. 

“The  biggest  selling  point 
that  AssetCenter  provides  is 
[that]  it’s  got  a  workflow  sys¬ 
tem  built  in  to  it,”  including  a 
time  stamp  for  each  step  in  the 
approvals  process,  Minehart 
says. 

AssetCenter  makes  it  easier 
for  users  to  request  equipment, 
provides  an  up-to-the-minute 
view  of  the  status  of  any  re¬ 
quest,  smooths  out  process 
flows  and  produces  expendi¬ 
ture  reports  that  management 
can  compare  against  the  capi¬ 
tal  budget. 

Minehart’s  group  continues 
to  hold  weekly  asset-manage¬ 
ment  meetings  with  represen¬ 
tatives  from  other  depart¬ 
ments. 


Challenges:  The  new  system 
faced  cultural  resistance,  in 
part  because  it  crossed  more 
departmental  boundaries  than 
the  old  system.  “A  lot  of  people 
have  had  to  change  the  way 
they’ve  done  things  over  the 
years,”  Minehart  says. 

Results  achieved:  “I  think  the 
user  community  is  much  hap¬ 
pier  with  our  performance 
than  they  were  before,”  he 
says. 

Future  plans:  A  multithread¬ 
ed  version  of  AssetCenter,  ex¬ 
pected  next  year,  will  allow 
branching  decisions  in  the 
workflow  so  that  asset  forms 
can  be  sent  to  just  the  relevant 
parties  instead  of  everyone  in 
the  chain.  Minehart  also  hopes 
to  automate  network  informa¬ 
tion  gathering. 

Looking  for  Faster 
Software  Deployment 

Organization:  PacifiCare 
Health  Systems  Inc.  in 
Cypress,  Calif 

A  managed  care  services 
company  with  about  9,500  em¬ 
ployees  in  nine  Western  states 
and  Guam. 


Systems  managed:  PacifiCare 
Health  Systems  (PHS)  has 
roughly  10,500  desktop  and 
laptop  computers,  95%  of  them 
running  Windows  95  and  the 
rest  Windows  NT  (45  are 
servers). 

A  10/100  Base-T  Ethernet 
WAN  carries  NT  as  the  net¬ 
work  operating  system,  except 
for  a  handful  of  older  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Pathworks 
segments. 

The  standard  desktop  runs 
Microsoft  Office  97,  Adobe 
Systems  Inc.’s  Acrobat,  Net¬ 
work  Associates  Inc.’s  McAfee 
VirusScan  and  WRQ.  Inc.’s  Re¬ 
flection  Suite  for  the  Enter¬ 
prise  terminal-emulation  soft¬ 
ware. 

PHS  uses  Oracle  Corp.  and 
Microsoft  SQL  Server  data¬ 
bases  for  customer-service  and 
accounting  databases;  a  cus¬ 
tom  Windows  application  han¬ 
dles  sales  and  marketing  man¬ 
agement.  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.’s 
Expert  Adviser  runs  on  the 
help  desk,  and  the  call  center 
software  is  from  Aspect  Tele¬ 
communications. 

Asset-management  solution:  The 
company  uses  SMS  versions  1.2 
and  2.0  to  enter  and  track  its 
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hardware  inventory,  which  is 
leased  from  Comdisco  Inc.  A 
complete  upgrade  to  SMS  2.0 
was  slated  for  completion  by 
June  1.  PacifiCare  uses  Compaq’s 
multivendor  service  offerings 
for  asset  administration  and  ser¬ 
vice;  Compaq  also  performed 
the  manual  asset  inventory. 

Because  manual  inventories 
were  costing  $30  per  PC,  “the 
cost  of  doing  [it]  really  got  to 
be  unreasonable,’’  says  Wayne 
Sass,  Pacificare’s  manager  for 
desktop  strategies.  “We  were 
spending  way  too  much  time 
and  money  manually  deploy¬ 
ing  software.” 

PHS  chose  SMS  primarily 
because  as  a  Microsoft  Select 
customer,  it  licenses  Back¬ 
Office  for  every  server  and  es¬ 
sentially  gets  SMS  for  free. 

The  first-pass  installation 
had  a  99.8%  success  rate  that 
Sass  says  is  unusual  for  roll¬ 
outs  of  SMS  1.2  —  which  have  a 
reputation  for  being  difficult  to 
deploy. 

He  attributed  the  success 
rate  to  extensive  planning  and 
testing  by  a  two-person  team, 
the  mostly  stabilized  hardware 
and  software  platform  and  the 
consistency  in  network  inter¬ 
face  cards  —  roughly  90%  of 
which  are  from  3Com  Corp. 

Challenges:  “It’s  hard  to  sell 
senior  management  on  the  val- 
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ue  of  asset  tracking  because 
you’re  spending  a  lot  of  money 
to  set  it  up,”  says  Marianne 
Stone,  manager  of  service  sup¬ 
port. 

Results  achieved:  Although 
his  staff  is  too  busy  to  do  a  for¬ 
mal  analysis,  proving  the  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  is  a  no- 
brainer,  Sass  says.  After  sub¬ 
tracting  $150,000  for  the  SMS 
deployment,  he  figures  PHS 
saved  $200,000  in  the  first  year 
by  eliminating  the  annual, 
manual  update  of  inventory. 

Further  savings  come  from 
reduced  travel  to  the  dozen  or 
so  PHS  sites  that  lack  IT  per¬ 
sonnel.  “You  can  measure  it  by 
how  much  money  it  costs  you 
at  the  end  of  a  lease  for  money 
you  can’t  find,”  Stone  says. 
“What  would  have  taken 
weeks  or  months  in  the  past  we 
can  now  do  in  minutes  and 
hours,”  Sass  says. 

Future  plans:  Financial  analy¬ 
sis  of  asset  data  would  allow 
PHS  to  determine  why,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  one  site  pays  more  for 
equipment  than  another.  Stone 
says.  A  plan  is  in  the  works  to 
use  SMS  for  electronic  soft¬ 
ware  distribution  and  to  track 
software  licenses,  she  adds. 

Lease  Tracking 

Organization:  City  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas 

About  5,400  employees  in  25 
departments  spread  among  140 
locations. 

Systems  managed:  About 
3,000  PCs  running  a  mix  of 
Windows  95  and  NT  4.0;  there 
are  90  NT  servers.  The  com¬ 
mon  desktop  platform  in¬ 
cludes  Office  97,  VirusScan, 
Attachmate  Corp.’s  SNA  gate¬ 
way,  Seagate  Backup  and  Out¬ 
look  and  Exchange  Server. 

The  city  also  runs  roughly 
20  client/server  applications, 
among  them  a  permitting  sys¬ 
tem,  risk-management  soft¬ 
ware  and  point-of-sale  systems 
in  pro  shops  at  five  municipal 
golf  courses. 

An  intranet,  based  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Internet  Information 
Server,  is  under  construction. 
The  city  also  runs  Oracle  7.3x 
for  its  geographic  information 
system  and  IBM  DB/2  on  an 
IBM  390  mainframe. 

Asset-management  solution: 
Fort  Worth  uses  asset-manage¬ 
ment  and  leasing  services  from 
DellFinancial  Services  LP.  Dell 
“stamps”  each  new  PC  with  a 
disk  image  or  standard  soft¬ 


ware  configuration  before  de¬ 
livering  it. 

“Out  of  the  box,  all  of  our  sys¬ 
tems  look  and  act  the  same,” 
says  Michael  DiPaolo,  director 
of  information  systems  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Central  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  is  a  Dell-maintained  in¬ 
tranet  site,  called  the  Premiere 
page,  that  DiPaolo  and  staff  can 
access  to  view  a  complete  list  of 
leased  equipment. 

Entex  Information  Services 
Inc.  is  now  installing  parts  of 
Tivoli’s  TMEIO  software  for 
the  help  desk,  software  distrib¬ 
ution,  general  inventory  and 
management.  Additional  mod¬ 
ules  for  identification  and  in¬ 
ventory  of  PC  components  and 
remote  control  of  its  PCs  will 
be  installed  in  the  fall. 

Lease  orders  are  still  paper- 
based,  with  users  getting  forms 
from  DiPaolo  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  later  faxes  to  Dell  Finan¬ 
cial  Services.  That  division  au¬ 
thorizes  Dell  to  prepare  and 
ship  systems  to  Dallas-based 
Data  Applications  Inc.,  with 
which  the  city  also  contracts 
for  system  upgrades.  The  city  is 
reimbursed  when  its  systems 
are  sold  on  the  aftermarket. 

Identification  numbers  are 
burned  into  the  new  PCs’ 
CMOS  and  printed  on  outside 
stickers.  The  IDs  allow  cross- 
referencing  to  any  system’s 
hardware  and  software  config¬ 
uration. 

Challenges:  None  “except 
learning  curves,”  DiPaolo  says. 

Results  achieved:  Based  on 
preliminary  cost  estimates, 
“we  think  we’re  doing  a  lot  of 
future  cost  avoidance,”  DiPao¬ 
lo  says.  “The  leases  aren’t  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  it  cost  to  buy 
previously.  We  think  it’s  pretty 
much  a  break-even  or  a  slight 
savings.”  He  says  sophisticated 
spreadsheets  and  the  rollout  of 
TMEIO  this  summer  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  financial 
measurements. 

Recaptured  “soft”  costs  in¬ 
clude  less  downtime  because 
of  a  longer-term  PC  replace¬ 
ment  cycle  of  36  months. 

Future  plans:  “We  have  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  to  integrate  the  in¬ 
formation  better  and  get  away 
from  paper-based  processes,” 
DiPaolo  says. 

Second  Time  Around 

Organization:  CH2M  Hill 
Inc.  in  Denver 

An  engineering  consulting 
and  design  firm  with  75  U.S.  lo- 


We  think  we’re 
doing  a  lot  of 
future  cost 
avoidance.  The 
leases  aren’t 
costing  more 
than  it  cost  to 
buy  previously. 
We  think  it’s 
pretty  much  a 
break-even  or  a 
slight  savings. 

MICHAEL  DIPAOLO. 
DIRECTOR  OF  IS  AND  SERVICES, 
CITY  OF  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

cations,  20-plus  overseas  loca¬ 
tions  and  about  8,000  employ¬ 
ees. 

Systems  managed:  About 
4,900  PCs  (mostly  Compaq 
desktops  and  Toshiba  America 
Inc.  laptops)  running  Win¬ 
dows  95  or  NT  4.0,  as  well  as  a 
smattering  of  Unix  worksta¬ 
tions. 

The  company  will  upgrade 
all  of  its  PCs  to  NT  4.0,  skip¬ 
ping  Windows  98.  Oracle  is 
used  for  financials  and  general 
database  needs;  the  company 
also  uses  Oracle’s  purchasing 
module.  Autodesk  Inc.’s  Auto¬ 
CAD  and  Bentley  Systems 
Inc.’s  MicroStation  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  programs. 

About  300  servers  run  NT, 
which  is  also  the  network  op¬ 
erating  system. 

Asset-management  solution: 
CH2M  Hill’s  leasing  vendor, 
Inacom,  will  use  AssetCenter 
to  create  an  asset  repository 
that  will  eventually  be  man¬ 
aged  in-house  by  five  regional 
coordinators.  They  will  use 
SMS  for  autodiscovery  of  as¬ 
sets  on  the  network  (and  later 
for  software  distribution). 

For  now,  teams  of  Inacom 
employees  are  roving  the  com¬ 
pany  with  clipboards,  collect¬ 
ing  inventory  data. 

The  contract  for  the  project, 
which  is  being  coordinated 
with  Microsoft  Project  soft¬ 


ware,  runs  for  about  another 
year  and  half. 

The  project  actually  started 
more  than  three  years  ago, 
when  Ken  Brown  (kbrown@ 
ch2m.com),  manager  of  IT  net¬ 
working  and  support,  formed  a 
process-improvement  team 
that  quickly  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  asset  management. 

Senior  management  didn’t 
follow  the  team’s  recommen¬ 
dations  because  the  company’s 
asset  problems  weren’t  obvi¬ 
ous  —  even  though  “we  truly 
did  not  know  where  every¬ 
thing  was  and  what  it  was  cost¬ 
ing  us,”  Brown  says. 

Comments  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  external  auditors  even¬ 
tually  convinced  management 
“that  this  was  something  we 
need  to  spend  money  on  to¬ 
day,”  he  recalls. 

Inacom  entered  the  picture 
six  months  ago  when  CH2M 
Hill  selected  it  for  the  leasing 
contract,  replacing  GE  Capital 
Services. 

Brown  says  outsourcing  was 
picked  because  of  a  lack  of  in¬ 
ternal  know-how  about  asset- 
management  tools. 

Challenges:  In  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  proving  the  case 
for  asset  management,  “we 
spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  reconciling  what  our  in¬ 
ventory  showed  and  what  Ina- 
com’s  showed,”  Brown  says. 

Results  achieved:  The  Inacom 
teams  still  have  to  populate  the 
AssetCenter  repository.  Brown 
says  he’s  confident  that  the 
combination  of  specially  de¬ 
veloped  spreadsheets  and  As- 
setCenter’s  workflow  will  al¬ 
low  CH2M  Hill’s  asset-man¬ 
agement  coordinators  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  total  financial  picture  at 
any  time. 

He  says  he  also  expects  to 
quickly  show  reductions  in  in¬ 
ventory  and  leasing  costs. 

Brown  raves  about  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  Inacom’s  inventory 
teams  and  AssetCenter’s  easy- 
to-use  graphical  interface. 
“We’re  a  tough  customer  about 
evaluating  projects  because  all 
we  do  is  projects,”  he  says. 

Future  plans:  By  early  next 
year.  Brown  hopes  to  add  non- 
IT  assets  —  such  as  phone 
switches  and  engineering  field 
equipment  —  to  the  repository. 
Eventually,  corporate  assets 
such  as  furniture  may  also  be 
tracked.  > 


Essex  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Antrim,  N.H.  Contact  him  at 
david_essex@conknet.com. 
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Ethernet 

Emerges 


BY  MARY  BRANDEL 

PERSONAL  computers 
hadn’t  even  hit  the 
mass  market  when 
researchers  started 
working  on  what 
would  later  prove  to  be  the 
second  phase  of  the  PC  revolu¬ 
tion:  linking  these  machines  to 
a  network.  1977  is  widely  seen 
as  the  year  of  the  PC’s  big  ar¬ 
rival,  but  Ethernet  —  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  today  ties  tens  of 
millions  of  PCs  into  LANs  — 
was  invented  four  years  earlier, 
in  the  spring  of  1973. 

The  source  of  this  foresight 
was  Xerox  Corp.’s  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center  (Parc).  In 
1972,  Parc  researchers  were 
working  on  both  a  prototype  of 
the  Alto  computer  [Flashback, 
June  14]  —  a  personal  worksta¬ 
tion  with  a  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  —  and  a  page-per-sec- 
ond  laser  printer.  The  plan  was 
for  all  Parc  employees  to  have 
computers  and  to  connect  all 


of  the  computers  to  the  laser 
printer. 

The  task  of  creating  the  net¬ 
work  was  assigned  to  Bob  Met¬ 
calfe,  an  MIT  graduate  who 
had  joined  Xerox  that  year  as 
the  self-described  “networking 
guy.”  As  Metcalfe  says,  the  two 
novel  requirements  of  this  net¬ 
work  were  that  it  had  to  be 
very  fast  to  accommodate  the 
laser  printer  and  it  had  to  con¬ 
nect  hundreds  of  computers. 

Metcalfe’s  previous  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  student  gave  him  a 
great  head  start  in  networking. 
“My  Harvard  Ph.D.  disserta¬ 
tion,  based  on  my  research  at 
MIT,  was  about  the  Arpanet 
and  the  Alohanet,”  which  was 
a  packet  radio  network  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  he  says. 

By  the  end  of  1972,  Metcalfe 
and  a  number  of  other  Parc  re¬ 
searchers  had  completed  an 
experimental  3M  bit/sec.  PC 
LAN.  The  following  year,  Met¬ 
calfe  defined  the  general  prin¬ 


BOB  METCALFE  based  the  name  Ethernet  on  “lumeniferous  ether,”  the 
medium  once  thought  to  carry  electromagnetic  waves  through  space 


ciples  of  what  he  called  Ether¬ 
net,  the  technology  that  made 
the  first  PC  LAN  possible.  That 
same  year  marked  the  birth  of 
the  first  Ethernet  board,  which 
you  could  place  in  a  PC  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  network. 

Ethernet  defines  the  wires- 
and-chips  aspects  of  PC  net¬ 
working  as  well  as  the  software 
aspects  of  how  data  is  transmit¬ 
ted.  A  key  concept  is  its  system 
of  collision-de¬ 
tection  and  re¬ 
covery,  called 
CSMA/CD,  or 
Carrier  Sense 
Multiple  Ac¬ 
cess  with  Colli¬ 
sion  Detect. 

With  this  protocol,  devices 
transmit  only  after  finding  the 
data  channel  clear.  If  two  de¬ 
vices  transmit  simultaneously, 
causing  a  collision,  they  delay 
their  retransmissions  for  a  ran¬ 
dom  length  of  time. 

Metcalfe  first  called  the  net¬ 
work  the  “Alto  Aloha  Network.” 
When  he  changed  the  name,  he 
based  it  on  the  idea  of  “lumenif¬ 
erous  ether,”  the  medium  that 
scientists  once  thought  carried 
electromagnetic  waves  through 
space. 

Xerox  produced  hundreds  of 
Ethernet  boards  that  it  used  in¬ 
ternally  to  access  the  lab’s  cen¬ 
tral  minicomputer,  access  the 
Arpanet,  send  and  receive 
e-mail,  play  games  and  share 
files,  Metcalfe  says. 

It  wasn’t  until  1979  that  mo¬ 
mentum  gathered  for  Ethernet 
to  become  a  widely  agreed 
upon  lOM  bit/sec.  commercial 
standard.  At  that  point,  Met¬ 
calfe  had  left  Xerox  and  was 
meeting  with  Gordon  Bell  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  about 
helping  Digital  create  its  own 
LAN.  Instead  of  coming  up 
with  something  new,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  propose  to  Xerox 
that  the  two  companies  work 
together  to  make  Ethernet  a 
standard. 


t  is  its  system  3Com  introdi 
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By  June,  Metcalfe  had  gotten 
Intel  Corp.,  Digital  and  Xerox  to 
agree  to  work  on  using  Ethernet 
as  the  standard  way  of  sending 
packets  in  a  PC  network.  “Only 
then  did  it  dawn  on  me  that  Eth¬ 
ernet  would  be  a  successful 
standard  worth  building  a  com¬ 
pany  around,”  Metcalfe  says. 

Thus  3Com  Corp.  was  bom. 
Now  a  $5.4  billion  company, 
3Com  introduced  its  first  prod¬ 
uct,  EtherLink 
—  the  first  PC 
Ethernet  net¬ 
work  interface 
card,  in  1982. 
Early  3Com 
customers  in¬ 
cluded  Trans- 
America  Corp.  and  the  White 
House. 

Ethernet  gained  popularity  in 
1983  and  was  soon  named  an  in¬ 
ternational  standard  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Electrical  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  Engineers  Inc.  But  one 
major  computer  force  did  not 
get  on  board:  IBM,  which  devel¬ 
oped  a  very  different  LAN 
mechanism  called  Token  Ring. 
Despite  IBM’s  resistance,  Eth¬ 
ernet  went  on  to  become  the 
most  widely  installed  technol¬ 
ogy  for  creating  LANs.  Today 
there’s  Fast  Ethernet,  which 
mns  at  lOOM  bit/sec.,  and  Giga¬ 
bit  Ethernet,  which  promises  IG 
bit/sec.  rates. 

Looking  back,  Metcalfe  says 
he  would  have  used  different 
methods  to  convince  IBM  of 
Ethernet’s  merits. 

“I  would  have  recruited  ma¬ 
jor  IBM  customers  to  help  me 
demand  it  from  IBM,”  he  says. 
“And  it  didn’t  help  that  I  rou¬ 
tinely  attacked  IBM  as  being  a 
slow-moving  monopoly  — 
much  as  I  now  attack  telephone 
companies  and  Microsoft  —  so 
I  have  not  learned  my  lesson 
entirely.”  I 

Brandel  is  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Computerworld.  Contact 
her  at  brandel@cwix.com. 


President  Nixon  is  inaugurated. 
Thousands  show  up  in  Washington  to 
protest  U.S  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Pablo  Picasso  dies  at  91. 

Alexander  P.  Butterfield  reveals  to  the  Senate  Water¬ 
gate  Committee  that  Nixon  had  secret  tapes  of  White 
House  meetings.  Nixon  will  refuse  subpoeiias  to  turn 
over  the  tapes  until  October. 
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Former  Nixon  aides  G.  Gordon 
Liddy  and  James  W.  McCord 
Jr.  are  found  guilty  of  Water¬ 
gate  burglary  and  wiretapping. 


The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  initiates  an  oil  embargo,  creat¬ 
ing  a  worldwide  energy  crisis. 


Gerald  R.  Ford,  the  house 
minority  leader,  is  sworn 
in  as  vice  president. 
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Technology 

Happenings 

■  Vinton  Cerf  and  Robert  Kahn  begin 
work  on  what  will  become  the  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol, 

or  TCP/IP. 


■  The  TV  Typewriter,  de¬ 
signed  by  Don  Lancaster.  / 

appears  in  the  September  a 
issue  of  Radio  Electronics.  ^ 
It  makes  it  possible  to  dis¬ 
play  alphanumeric  information 
on  an  ordinary  television  set. 


■  Thi  T.  Truong  at  the  French  company 
RE2  creates  the  Micrai,  the  first  com¬ 
mercial,  nonkit  PC  based  on  a  micro¬ 
processor  -  Intel’s  8008.  The  comput¬ 
er  costs  less  than  $2,000,  but  it's  never 
successful  intheU.S.. 


■  Steve  Wozniak  joins  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co. 

■  Frank  T.  Carey  becomes  CEO 

of  IBM. 

■  Sceibi  Computer  Consulting 

creates  the  Sceibi  8-H  kit  computer 
using  Intel’s  8008. 

■  The  University  College  of  London 
and  Royal  Radar  Establishment  in 
Norway  become  the  first  internation¬ 
al  Arpanet  connections. 

■  John  Atanasoff  wins  a  U.S.  District 
Court  decision  recognizing  him  as  the 
official  inventor  of  the  computer 
after  a  lengthy  patent  trial  involving 
Sperry  Rand  and  Honeywell.  The 
judge  rules  that  much  of  the  technology 
in  the  Eniac  came  from  the  Atanasoff- 
Berry-Computer,  created  by  Atana¬ 
soff  and  his  graduate  student  Clifford 
Berry  at  Iowa  State  in  the  late  1930s. 


Other  Notables 

■  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Roe  V.  Wade  legalizes  abortion. 

■  For  70  days,  more  than  200  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Indian  Move¬ 
ment  occupy  Wounded  Knee,  S.D., 
site  of  an  1890  massacre  of  a  band  of 
Sioux  people. 

■  The  U.S.  ends  the  draft  and  creates 
a  volunteer  armed  services. 

■  Elvis  and  Priscilla  Presley’s 
divorce  becomes  final. 

■  Darold  Knowles  of  the  Oakland  A's 

pitches  in  all  seven  games  of  the  Worid 
Series  against  the  New  York  Mets. 

■  Best  Picture:  The  Sting. 


■  Rashback  is  produced  with 
the  assistance  of  The  Computer 
Museum  History  Center  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 


GREATER  HARTFORD  CONVENTION  &  VISITORS  BUREAU 
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TECHNUMREGIONAL  SCOPE 


Connecticut 


Creative  solutions 
help  companies 
cope  with  IT 
staffing  shortages 
By  Jill  Vitiello 


The  flinty  resolve 
shown  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Huskies  when 
they  seized  the 
NCAA  men’s  basketball  cham¬ 
pionship  in  March  is  evident 
in  Connecticut’s  companies, 
which  are  rebounding  from  a 
stubborn  recession.  The  state’s 
information  technology  labor 
market  is  bouncing  back,  too. 

In  fact,  the  New  Haven  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  has  the  second- 
highest  concentration  of  high- 
tech  jobs  in  the  country,  right 
behind  San  Jose,  according  to 
Dynamic  Resource  Solutions, 
an  economic  consulting  firm. 

Between  1990  and  1996,  the 
number  of  computer  program¬ 
mers  in  the  state  increased 
131%.  And  programmers’  aver¬ 
age  annual  wages  rose  46%, 
from  $43,872  to  $64,183,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development. 

“There’s  not  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  New  Haven, 
Hartford  and  Stamford.  Every¬ 
body  is  trying  to  Internet- 
enable  their  applications  for 
e-commerce.  The  hot  skills  are 
Java,  HTML,  C++  and  Oracle,” 
says  Ray  Turner,  business  unit 
vice  president  of  IT  at  recruit¬ 
ment  firm  Source  Services,  a 
division  of  Tampa,  Fla.-based 
Romac  International  Inc. 

What  does  vary  is  how  com¬ 


panies  in  Connecticut’s  three 
largest  cities  are  coping  with 
the  problem  of  having  more  IT 
jobs  than  qualified  candidates 
to  fill  them,  say  recruiters  and 
hiring  managers. 

Mirroring  another  national 
trend,  students  in  Connecticut 
moved  “away  from  computer 
and  information  sciences  de¬ 
grees  over  the  last  10  years,” 
says  Steve  Clement,  director  of 
projects  and  government  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  Connecticut  Tech¬ 


and  CIO  at  St.  Raphael  Health¬ 
care  System  in  New  Haven.  He 
authorized  “market  adjust¬ 
ment”  salary  boosts  and  paid 
year  2000  retention  bonuses 
rather  than  risk  losing  experi¬ 
enced  employees. 

One  way  Yablonka  is  closing 
the  hospital’s  IT  labor  gap  is  by 
hiring  nontechnical  employees 
to  fill  positions  known  as  “clin¬ 
ical  analysts”  —  jobs  that  com¬ 
bine  a  sound  medical  back¬ 
ground,  administrative  savvy 
and  IT  skills. 

Yablonka  hired  nurses  and 
other  hospital  staffers  and  gave 
them  technical  training.  “They 
are  bright  people  who  know 
the  organization  and  how 
things  work.  [But]  it’s  not  a 
total  solution  to  bring  people 
from  the  business  units  into 
IT,”  he  says.  His  90-member  IT 
shop  also  has  openings  for 
desktop  support  positions  in 
the  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  and 
Windows  NT  environments. 

Yablonka  says  he  “stokes  the 
pipeline”  of  qualified  candi¬ 
dates  by  working  with  commu¬ 
nity  colleges,  granting  scholar¬ 
ships  and  building  cooperative 
efforts  between  business  and 
colleges  to  prepare  students 
for  the  IT  marketplace. 

Hartford 

To  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  college  graduates,  compa¬ 
nies  offer  their  own  training 
programs.  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  which  has 
about  300  IT  professionals  in 


New  England’s  IT  Outlook 

Top  skills  hiring  managers  are  looking  for  this  year:  | 

1  JOB  TITLE 

%  OF  HIRING  1 
MANAGERS  | 

Project  manager,  systems  and  programming 

53% 

Network  administrator  analyst 

47% 

PC  technical  support  specialist 

65% 

Senior  systems  analyst 

35% 

Programmer/analyst 

41% 

SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD’S  1999  ANNUAL  JOBS  FORECAST  SURVEY 


nology  Council.  With  so  few 
candidates,  companies  must  be 
creative  to  fill  IT  openings. 

New  Haven 

“We  worked  aggressively 
with  [human  resources], 
which  rewrote  all  our  IT  job 
descriptions  and  market- 
priced  them  against  other  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  area  —  not 
against  other  hospitals,”  says 
Eric  Yablonka,  vice  president 


its  Hartford  office,  conducts  a 
12-week  programmer  training 
course  to  ensure  a  steady  pool 
of  talent.  It  also  established  the 
Information  Systems  Organi¬ 
zation  Academy  for  high 
school  and  college  students, 
which  has  a  required  curricu¬ 
lum  of  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  development  courses. 
The  company  has  openings  in 
Hartford  for  people  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  Visual  Basic,  Sybase 


Connectivity 
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Inc.  and  Web  technologies. 

One  unusual  source  of  IT 
talent  is  employees  who 
choose  to  return  to  a  former 
employer.  At  Travelers  Proper¬ 
ty  Casualty  Corp.  in  Hartford, 
“rejoiners”  are  helping  to  fill 
more  than  90  IT  job  openings 
in  a  2,000-member  shop.  After 
a  period  of  time,  they  may  be 
eligible  to  have  their  previous 
years  of  service  reinstated, 
says  Miki  Dickinson,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  staffing  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Travelers.  The  firm 
identifies  its  hardest-to-find 
candidates  as  Visual  Basic  ex¬ 
perts,  Oracle  database  admin¬ 
istrators  and  people  with  expe¬ 
rience  using  the  CookGen  ap¬ 
plication  development  system 
from  Sterling  Software  Inc. 

Travelers  has  an  employee 
referral  program  that  pays 
bounties  of  $1,500  to  $3,000  for 
qualified  IT  candidates.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Travelers’  Leadership 
Development  Program  takes 
20  promising  graduates  and 
puts  them  through  rigorous 
training,  rotating  participants 
through  various  IT  disciplines 
to  groom  technology-sawy  fu¬ 
ture  executives.  Travelers  also 
brings  in  scores  of  interns  each 
summer. 

Incentive  programs  and 
stock  options  help  Travelers 
compete  for  the  caliber  of  IT 
professional  who  otherwise 
might  be  lured  by  software  de¬ 
velopment  firms. 

Stamford 

One  software  development 
company  that’s  growing  fast  is 
TSI  International  Software 
Ltd.,  located  just  northeast  of 
Stamford.  The  company  makes 
Mercator  software,  which  inte¬ 
grates  all^ajor  applications  in 
an  enterprise.  TSI  is  looking  to 
hire  about  50  people,  primarily 
systems  analysts,  to  keep  up 
with  the  enterprise  application 
integration  market,  which  is 
growing  rapidly  and  placing 
huge  demands  on  companies, 
says  CEO  Connie  Galley. 

Unconcerned  about  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  software  de¬ 
velopers,  Galley  says  that  “hav¬ 
ing  lots  of  software  companies 
here  builds  up  awareness  of 
the  region  and  brings  more 
people  to  the  job  market.  Con¬ 
necticut  enjoys  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  population  and  a  high 
quality  of  life,  so  it’s  an  attrac¬ 
tive  place  to  work.”  I 


Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 
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Imagine  an  IT  job 
with  overtime  pay, 
a  flexible  schedule  and 

ii  Krtee  wVirk 


Or  go  to 
dice.com  and 
actually  find  one. 


Hiah 


we.com 

High  tech  jobs  online 


high  tech  jobs,  including  your  next  one. 


The  epitome  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  wide  range 
of  aviation  technologies, 
Kaman  Aerospace  has  a 
50-year  reputation  for  technical  innovation. 
Our  K-MAX'"  Aerial  Truck  and  SH-2  Super 
Seasprite  helicopters  are  in  high  demand 
by  commercial  and  defense  customers 
Internationally  and  domestically.  We’re  a 
major  subcontractor  of  aircraft  and  airframe 
components,  and  we’re  pioneering  electro-optics 
technology  with  our  Magic  Lantern'"  system. 
If  you  seek  the  kind  of  challenge  that  continually 
encourages  you  to  reach  higher,  consider  the  following 
position  —  on  our  team: 

WEB  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPER 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  7-10  years  of  experience  and  a  college  degree. 
Applicants  must  have  the  ability  to  do  logical  database  design  for  SQL  Server  and 
ORACLE  in  a  Windows  NT  environment,  and  have  experience  developing  web 
applications  using  Visual  Studio  6. 

Part  of  SI  billion  Kaman  Corporation,  we  offer  a  world-class  setting  for  career  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  level  of  rewards  you  expect  from  a  leader.  Kaman  Aerospace  Corporation 
offers  a  comprehensive  benefits  package,  including  medical,  dental,  life,  and  401  (k)  with 
company  match  and  company  subsidized  stock  purchase  plan.  Check  us  out  on  the  web: 
www.kamanaero.com  For  immediate  consideration,  fax  your  resume  to:  (860)  243- 
7311  or  forward  Ihe  same  to:  Kaman 
Staffing  Service,  P.O.  Box  2, 

Bloomfield,  CT  06002.  No  phone  calls 
please!  A  firm  believer  in  the  power  of 
diversity  and  shared  ideas,  we’re  com¬ 
mitted  to  equal  opportunity  employment 
in  both  principle  and  practice. 


Kaman  Aerospace  Corporation 

KAMAN 

Where  Ideas  Take  Flight 

WWW. kamanaero.com 


The  1999  Regional  Conferences 


Chicago 

Area 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday,  August  30, 1999 

Rosemont  Convention  Center 
Chicago,  Illinois 


New 

England 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday,  October  4, 1999 

Boston  Marriott  Burlington 
Burlington,  Massachusetts 


Monday,  September  13, 1999 

Sheraton  Valley  Forge  Hotel 
King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania 


Dallas 

Area 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday,  October  18, 1999 

Wyndham  Barden  Hotel 
Dallas,  Texas 


Bay 

Area 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday,  November  15, 1999 

Hotel  Sofitei 

San  Francisco  Bay,  California 


Washington 

DC 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday,  September  27, 1999 

Fairview  Park  Marriott 
Falls  Church,  Virginia 


Atlanta 

Area 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday,  November  8,1999 

J.W.  Marriott  Hotel -Lenox 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


For  registration  information  call  1-800-488-9204 
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Wired  wizard? 
E-commerce  king? 
Marketing  maven? 

Absolute 
FedEx. 


Do  companies  actually  make  money  on  the  Internet?  Absolutely.  At  FedEx, 
we  develop  and  market  services  that  help  our  customers  manage  their 
shipping  ;md  supply  chains  -  all  online.  We’re  leaders  in  E-commerce  market¬ 
ing.  And  it  aU  ads  up  to  a  positively  exhilarating  career  opportunity. 

We  have  openings  in  our  E-commerce  Marketing  Division  in  Collierville,  TN,  a 
suburb  of  Memphis.  You’ll  scope,  brand  and  promote  electronic  shipping, 
supply  chain  management  and  E-commerce  solutions  here  at  the  FedEx 
World  Technology  Center. 

Available  positions: 

Interactive  &  Supply  Cham  divisixms 

•  Marketing  Specialist 

•  Senior  Marketing  Specialist 

•  Product  Development  Specialist 

•  Senior  Product  Development  Specialist 

Requirements  include: 

•  Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  in  Business  Administration,  Marketing, 
Advertising,  Economics,  Logistics,  Market  Research  or  Communications. 
MBA  preferred. 

•  2-5  years  of  marketing  or  business  experience,  with  at  least  1-2  years  in 
product  development  or  database/segment  mai'keting  on  the  agency 
or  client  side 

•  Excellent  communication,  leadership  and  analytical  sldlLs 

In  return  for  your  contributions,  FedEx  offers  an  exceptional  salary 
and  benefits  package.  All  positions  have  sigivificant  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  career  development.  Send  your  resume  to  marketingca- 
reers@fedex.com  or  fax  it  to  (901)  263-8419. 

Please  reference  Adcode  CW  on  all  coirespondence. 


www.fedex.com/us/careers 


Equal  Oijportunity  Employer,  M/F/DA' 


Federal  Express 


Be  absolutely  sure." 


Go  to  Mors.^ 

Tear  up  the  rule  book. 

ITy  something  new. 
Invent  something  even  newer. 


YOU  CAN  DO  THAT  AT  MOTOBOlD  ^ 


We’re  creating  new  products.  Identifying  new  markets.  We’re  launching 

satellite  communications  and  pushing  the  limits  of  biotechnology. 

9 

Right  now,  we  have  the  following  positions  available  across  the  county: 
Software  Engineers,  Software  Test  Engineers,  Software  Developers,  DSP 
Software  Tools  Developers,  Software  Program  Mangers,  Software  Systems 
Engineers,  Billing  Software  Engineers,  Software  Architecture  Engineers. 

Candidates  must  possess  a  B.S.  or  M.S.  in  Computer  Science,  Electrical 
Engineering  or  equivalent,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  2  years  of  experience. 
Motorola  offers  competitive  salaries  and  excellent  benefits. 

MOTOROLA 

vsnvw.employment.motorola.com 


Motorola  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
We  welcome  and  encourage  diversity  in  our  workplace. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineer  to  design,  devel¬ 
op  and  test  computer  software 
applications,  analyze  user 
requirements  to  determine  feasi¬ 
bility  of  design  and  direct  soft¬ 
ware  system  testing  procedures 
using  expertise  in  TRITON, 
MANMAN/X,  ORACLE,  C,  UNIX, 
Vi/indows  95  and  Windows  NT 
OS/2.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  three 
years  experience  as  a  Software 
Engineer  or  Computer  Prog¬ 
rammer,  and  knowledge  of  TRI¬ 
TON,  MANMAN/X,  ORACLE,  C, 
UNIX,  Windows  95  and  Windows 
NT  OS/2.  Salary:  $63,000  per 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A.M.  to  5  P.M..  40  hours/week. 
Apply:  Local  Office  Manager, 
Pittsburgh  South  Job  Center, 
2100  Wharton  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15203.  Refer  to  job  order 
number  8051475. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
(multiple  openings)  required 
for  analysis,  design,  program¬ 
ming  and  testing  of  mainframe 
systems  and  Assembler  pro¬ 
grams.  Three  years  exper¬ 
ience  required  in  the  job  du¬ 
ties  described  above.  Emp¬ 
loyer  Will  accept  a  Bachelor's 
degree  as  an  alternative  to  1 
year  of  the  required  3  years  of 
experience.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  Salary:  $52,000-$70.000/ 
year  commensurate  with  edu¬ 
cation/experience  tor  a  40- 
hour  work  week.  Interested 
applicants  send  resume  to: 
Mrs.  J.  Gaston,  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  13131 
New  Hall  Ferry  Rd.,  Floriss¬ 
ant,  MO  63033.  Refer  to  Job 
Order  #166726.  Ad  paid  by  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Soft¬ 
ware  engineer  to  design,  develop 
and  test  computer  programs  for 
business  applications:  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design;  direct 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  expertise  in 
Powerbuilder.  Oracle  and  C. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  Deg¬ 
ree  or  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer  or  computer  program¬ 
mer,  knowledge  of  Powerbuilder. 
Oracle  and  C.  Salary:  $57,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
AM.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40 

hours/week,  involves  extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Apply;  Mr.  Ron  Marsh,  Alle-Kiski 
Job  Center,  3  Kensington 
Square,  New  Kensington,  PA 
15068,  Job  No.  8051495. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Soft¬ 
ware  engineer  to  design,  develop 
and  test  computer  programs  for 
business  applications:  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  leasibility  of  design;  direct 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  expertise  in 
Progress  7.3,  Progress  4GL, 
UNIX  and  C,  Requirements: 
BacheloTs  Degree  or  equivalent 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer  or  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  knowledge  of 
Progress  7.3,  Progress  4GL, 
UNIX  and  C.  Salary;  $57,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
AM.  to  5:00  PM.,  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Mr.  Tom  Rusnack.  Charleroi  Job 
Center,  10  Paluso  Drive.  PC  Box 
210,  Charleroi.  PA  15022.  Job 
No.  6025659. 


SCFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Soft¬ 
ware  engineer  to  design,  develop 
and  test  computer  programs  for 
business  applications:  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design;  direct 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  expertise  in  Visual 
Basic  5.0,  MS  SQL  Server, 
Crystal  Reports  and  Visual  C-i-i-. 
Requirements;  Master's  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer  or  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  knowledge  of 
Visual  Basic  5.0,  MS  SQL 
Server,  Crystal  Reports  and 
Visual  C-f-i-.  Salary:  $75,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A  M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Mr.  James  Mackin,  Pittsburgh 
North  Job  Center,  1 122  Western 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15233,  Job 
No,  8051480. 


SCFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Soft¬ 
ware  engineer  to  design,  develop 
and  test  computer  programs  for 
business  applications;  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design;  direct 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  expertise  in  Grade 
Forms  4.5,  Grade  7.3,  Pro’C 
and  PL/SQL.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  or  equivalent 
in  Computer  Scierrce  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer  or  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  knowledge  of 
Grade  Forms  4.5,  Grade  7.3, 
Pro'C  and  PL/SQL.  Salary: 
$57,000/year.  Working  Cond¬ 
itions:  8:00  A  M.  to  5:00  PM.,  40 
hours/week,  involves  extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Apply:  Mr.  James  Clark, 
Unionlown  Job  Center,  32  Iowa 
Street,  Uniontown,  PA  15401, 
Job  No.  1025819. 


SCFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Soft¬ 
ware  engineer  to  design,  develop 
and  test  computer  programs  for 
business  applications;  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design;  dired 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  expertise  in 
Powerbuilder,  Grade,  C  and 
Erwin.  Requirements:  Bachelor's 
Degree  or  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer  or  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  knowledge  of 
Powerbuilder,  Grade,  C  and 
Erwin.  Salary:  $57,000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A  M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 

involves  extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Apply:  Wash¬ 
ington  Job  Center  Manager, 
Millcraft  Center,  Suite  1 50  LL,  90 
West  Chestnut  Street,  Wash¬ 
ington,  PA  15301,  Job  No. 
7051402. 


Software  Developer  (Software 
Engineer):  Resp.  for  design  and 
development  of  enhancements 
to  output  management  software 
products.  Duties  include  provid¬ 
ing  engineering  support  to  QE- 
Ms,  partners.  3rd  party  software 
houses  and  customers:  software 
development  C/UNIX/  and  Wind¬ 
ows  NT  CS  environments.  Requ¬ 
ires  MS  in  CS,  CE,  or  Systems 
Science,  and  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  software 
engineering.  Required  experi¬ 
ence  to  include  UNIX  Qperating 
system  and  UNIX  shell,  Win¬ 
dows  Qperating  system,  and  sof¬ 
tware  development  in  C.  Salary 
$63.094.00/yr.  40  hrs/wk. 

Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission.  Austin,  Texas,  or 
send  resume  to  1117  Trinity, 
Room  424T.  Austin,  Texas 
78701 ,  JO#  TX0480845. 

Ad  paid  by  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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HP  WAY 


It’s  the  way 
we  sharpen  our 
strategic  Focus. 


•(  At  Hewlett-Packard,  our  recently  announced 
■  i  strategic  realignment  will  expand  possibilities  for  our 
'  customers,  partners  and  employees.  As  we  sharpen 
the  strategic  Focus  of  our  businesses,  we  remain 
committed  to  attracting  and  retaining  the  best 
people.  We  are  currently  looking  for  experienced, 
team-oriented  people  to  join  the  Power  Products 
Division  of  our  dynamic  organization  located  in 
Rockaway,  NJ. 


Product  Marketing  Manager 


Marketing  Engineer 
Product  Manager 
Customer  Support  Engineer 


Hewlett-Packard  offers  competitive  compensation  and 
an  excellent  benefits  package  that  includes  cash  profit 
sharing.  To  apply  for  these  ROCKAWAY,  NJ  -BASED 
positions,  please  send  your  resume  and  cover  letter 
Gndicating  RE  *7456)  to:  Hewlett-Packard  Employment 
Response  Center,  3000  Hfinover  Street,  MS20AZ,  Palo 
Alto,  CA  94304-1181,  FAX;  (650)  852-8138,  or 
e-maib  resume@hp.com 


Hewlett-Packard  Company  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  dedicated  to  affimiative  action  and  work 
Force  diversity. 


HEWLETT* 
PACKARD 

(  Expanding  Possibilities 

www.jobs.hp.com 


Programmer  Analyst:  Design, 
develop,  test  document  and  imple¬ 
ment  software  in  financial  human 
resource  management  system. 
Evaluate  user  requests  for  modifi¬ 
cations  aixl  new  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility,  cost  and  time 
required,  and  compatibility  with 
current  system.  Job  also  involves 
doing  some  re-engineering  work 
to  convert  applications  written  in 
RPG/400  on  AS-400  to  client 
server  environment  using  Oracle, 
PowerBuilder  and  IBM  CSet++  on 
AIX  OS/2  platforms.  Required: 
Exp  using  Pro'C,  Powerbuilder, 
IBM  CSet-M-  and  RPG/400. 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Engg.  plus  two  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or  as 
a  Systems  Analyst.  Any  exp 
requirements  may  be  met  concur¬ 
rently  during  the  same  2-year 
period.  $5S,000/year,  40  hrs/ 
week,  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm. 
Resume  must  include  appli¬ 
cant's  social  security  number, 
job  oitler  number  NC300834S 
and  DOT  code  030.162-014. 
Applicants  to  apply  to  the  near¬ 
est  Job  Service  office  or  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  resume  to  Job  Service, 
1105  Briggs  Avenue,  Durham, 
NC  27703. 


C/C-t-f  System  Analyst 

FYisitions  available  for  Syst¬ 
em  Analyst  experienced  wi¬ 
th  C/C-h+,  Visual  Basic  or 
related  languages,  software 
development  company  in 
Bridgeport  area  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  co¬ 
mpany  products.  Backgrou¬ 
nd  in  computer  graphics  es¬ 
sential.  Bachelor  or  Masters 
degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field  requi¬ 
red.  Salary  in  66,000  range 
negotiable.  Send  resume  to 
SiAm  Tech  at  954  Lexington 
Ave.  #129,  New  York,  NY 
10021 


Database  Administrator.  Design, 
develop,  test  and  implement  soft¬ 
ware  programs  using  Oracle  De¬ 
veloper  2000,  Designer  2000, 
SQL,  PL/SQL,  Power  buiider  6.5, 
Oracle  8.0/7.X,  Reports  3.0/2.5, 
forms  5.0/4.5,  Pro'C,  UNIX  and 
Windows.  Review  data  process¬ 
ing  and  computer  systems,  work 
with  triggers  and  stored,  design 
logical  and  physical  databases, 
coordinate  database  develop¬ 
ment  using  Oracle  8.0/7.X.  Cre¬ 
ate  tables,  regular  back  up  and 
recovery  of  database,  create  re¬ 
ports  using  Oracle  8.0/7,x,  De¬ 
veloper  2000  and  Designer 
2000.  Develop  applications  using 
Oracle  financials  (General  Led¬ 
ger  (GL),  Accounts  Payable 
(AP),  Accounts  Receivable  (AR), 
and  Order  Entry  (OE)  modules). 
Create  users  and  profiles  to  en¬ 
sure  database  security  and  con¬ 
duct  performance  tuning  of  the 
database.  Must  have  an  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science.  Must  have 
one  academic  course  each  (OR 
six  mos  exp  each)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas:  Data  Structures;  Da¬ 
tabase  Management  Systems: 
Database  Design;  Distributed 
Database;  and  Data  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Computer  Networks. 
Must  have  two  yrs  exp  in  the  job 
offered  or  two  yrs  exp  as  a  Data¬ 
base  Administrator  OR  Program¬ 
mer  Analyst.  Exp  must  have 
included  1.5  yrs  in  Developer 
2000,  Designer  2000,  SQL,  PL/ 
SQL,  Oracle  8.0,  Oracle  7.x,  UN¬ 
IX  and  Windows:  and  six  mos 
exp  in  Power  Builder  and  Oracle 
Financials.  This  may  be  eviden¬ 
ced  by  academic  letter(s)  of  ref¬ 
erence  and/or  employer  testimo- 
nial(s).  40  hrs/wk,  8:00am-5:00 
pm,  $60,000/yr.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  U.S.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  and  academic  transcript  in 
duplicate  to  Job  Order  No. 
615655,  Jobs  and  Training  Divi¬ 
sion,  VT.  Department  of  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Training,  P.O.  Box  488, 
Montpelier,  VT  05M1  -0488. 


Florida  Community  College  at  Jacksonville 


Florida  Community  College  at  Jacksonville  (FCCJ)  is  the  second 
largest  communtty  college  in  Florida  and  the  tenth  largest  in  the  nation, 
with  an  annual  budget  in  excess  of  $100  million.  This  progressive  College 
serves  two  northeast  Florida  counties  through  five  campuses  and  four  cen¬ 
ters,  with  prograins  ranging  from  adult  education  to  college  credit,  includ¬ 
ing  university  parallel  and  more  than  50  associate  in  science  degree  offer¬ 
ings.  FCCJ  serves  approximately  90.000  students  annually,  one-third  of 
whom  are  college  credit.  The  College's  main  population  base  and  its  admin¬ 
istrative  headquarters  are  located  in  the  growing  city  of  Jacksonville,  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  with  more  than  one  million  residents.  The  following  posi¬ 
tions  require  that  the  individual  selected  have  strong  leadership,  manage¬ 
ment  and  communications  skills  along  with  the  ability  to  be  a  team  player 
working  collaboratively  with  all  college  employees  at  each  campus/center. 

Professor  of  Computer  Network  Technology 

Network  &  Systems  Technologies 

The  Professor  of  Computer  Network  Technology  will  teach  computer 
network  courses.  Manage  computer  lab  configurations.  Research  and 
maintain  instructional  materials.  Provide  technical  and  instructional  sup¬ 
port  to  adjunct  instructors.  Perform  other  faculty  duties  as  assigned. 
MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  Bachelor's  degree,  two  (2)  years  of  full¬ 
time  experience  installing  and  administering  complex  computer  net¬ 
works  within  the  past  five  (3)  years,  and  currently  holding  or  pursu¬ 
ing  Microsoft  certification  beyond  MCP  (must  complete  certification 
within  one  year  of  hire  date). 

PREFERRED  QUALIFICATIONS:  Recent  experience  supporting 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  and  BackOffice  products  (fochange 
Server,  SQL  Server,  Internet  Information  Server,  and  TCP/IP  Services). 
Hands-on  experience  installing  and  supporting  network  hardware  and 
cabling,  familiarity  with  Cicso,  Novell,  and  UNIX  products,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  a  flexible  schedule  that  includes  evenings. 

SALARY:  Dependent  upon  education  and/or  experience 

_ Instructional  Program  Manager 

Computer  &  Office  Systems  Technology 

The  Instructional  Program  Manager  will  manage  the  assigned  Computer 
and  Information  Systems  instructional  prograins,  including  related  and 
particular  administrative  details.  Provide  leadership  and  support  for  the 
teaching  faculty.  Prepare  and  manage  budgets.  Coordinate  with  comput¬ 
er  support  personnel  and  schedule  computer  lab  usage.  Teach  computer 
and  information  systems  courses.  Work  with  faculty  and  community  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  develop  curriculum.  Work  with  students.  Participate  on 
committees  and  task  forces  and  work  with  other  faculty  to  evaluate, 
revise  and  develop  curriculum.  Attend  faculty  meetings,  convocation  and 
commencement  ceremonies.  Maintain  an  active  interest  and  knowledge 
of  current  practices/trends  that  affect  the  teaching  of  computer  and  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution  with  a  major,  or  at  least  thirty  (30)  semester  hours,  in  data 
processing,  computer  science,  or  information  systems  technology;  OR 
Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  in  any  field  with  two 
(2)  years  full-time  work  experience  with  computers.  Three  (3)  to  five 
(5)  years  experience  in  college  teaching  and/or  administration. 
PREFERRED  QUALIFICATIONS:  Master’s  degree  with  a  concentration 
in  information  systems,  computer  science,  or  a  related  field. 
Administrative  experience  and  e.xperience  teaching  information  sys¬ 
tems  or  computer  science  courses  in  a  community  college.  Proficiency 
in  programming  in  RPG  IV  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  JAVA, 
C/C++  Visual  Basic,  COBOL,  a  database  programming  language. 
Knowledge  of  system  analysis  and  design,  and  software  development 
tools.  Willing  to  work  a  flexible  schedule  that  will  include  evenings 
and  may  include  weekends  and  teaching  at  more  than  one  location. 
SALARY;  $38,952  -  $51,984  (Dependent  upon  education/experience) 
Application  Process: 

Interested  candidates  must  submit  a  Florida  Community  College  at 
Jacksonville  completed  application  along  with  a  resume  and  cover  letter 
addressing  the  minimum  and  preferred  qualifications  as  well  as  unofficial 
copies  of  transcriptfs). 

An  application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Human  Resources  Department 
at  501  W.  Slate  Street,  Jacksonville,  FL  32202,  or  by  calling 
(904)  632-3210  days  and  (904)  632-3160  evenings/weekends  or  by 
e-mail  employment@fccj.org.  A  resume  may  be  attached,  but  will  not  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  application. 


PRINCIPAL  CONSULTANT: 
Analyze,  prototype,  design  & 
dvip  extensions  to  Oracle 
Apps  following  Oracle 
Application  Implementation 
Methodology  &  using  Oracle 
tools  such  as  Oracle  Forms, 
Reports,  PL/SQL  procedures, 
triggers.  Alerts,  etc.  DvIp  & 
customize  Oracle  based  solu¬ 
tions  for  clients,  test,  imple¬ 
ment  &  support  software  solu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  lead  software 
dvipmt  teams  on  client  pro¬ 
jects.  M.S.  in  Comp.  Sci, 
Comp.  Engrg,  Elec.  Engrg  or 
Math  &  no  experience,  or  B.S. 
in  Comp.  Sci,  Comp.  Engrg, 
Elec.  Engrg  or  Math  plus  5  yrs 
of  progressively  responsible 
experience  as  Software 
Consit.,  Software  Engr,  Sys. 
Analyst  or  Programmer 
Analyst  rqrd.  Functional  & 
technical  knowledge  of  Oracle 
Apps  (Financial  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  &  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  interfacing  mainframe 
&  client/server  apps.  rqd.  High 
mobility  preferred.  40  hrs/wk, 
8  am  -  5  pm.  $77,000/yr. 
Qualified  applicants  report/ 
submit  resume  to  Ms.  Cogley, 
Mgr.,  Beaver  Falls  Job  Center, 
2103  Ninth  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls, 
PA  15010.  Refer  to  Job  Order 
1025833. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
provide  on-site  consultancy  to 
design,  develop,  analyze,  test 
implement  and  support  busin¬ 
ess  applications  and  system 
software  for  Desktop  Client  Ser¬ 
ver/World  Wide  Web  based  sys¬ 
tems  using  Visual  C++,  Visual  J 
++,  Visual  Basic,  ODBC,  SQL 
Server,  ASP,  HTML  in  Windows 
NT,  Windows  98/95  and  compo¬ 
nents  using  software  technolo¬ 
gies  COM,  DCOM,  OLE,  COR- 
BA;  develop  network  applicat¬ 
ions  using  protocols  such  as 
HTTP,  HTTPS,  TCP/IP  MOP  and 
other  Web  oriented  technolog¬ 
ies;  develop  enterprise  appli¬ 
cations  using  Transaction  Ser¬ 
ver,  Electronic  Commerce,  In¬ 
ternet  Information  Server,  Ex¬ 
change  Server  and  SNA  Ser¬ 
ver;  interface  mainframe  sys¬ 
tems,  Solaris  and  UNIX  servers 
from  PC  using  RPC  and  ORPC 
mechanisms.  Require:  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science/Electrical/El¬ 
ectronics  Engineering  and  two 
years  experience  in  the  job  of¬ 
fered  or  as  Systems  Analyst/ 
Programmer  (B.S.  degree  with 
five  years  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  M  S.  degree). 
40%  travel  required  within  the 
United  States.  Experience  must 
include  one  year  of  program¬ 
ming  using  Java/Visual  C++. 
Salary:  $60,000  per  year,  40 
hours/week,  8:30  am  to  5  pm, 
M-F.  Apply  with  resume  to: 
Manoj  K,  Babeti,  President, 
YASH  Technologies,  Inc.,  2100 
Parklake  Drive,  NE,  Suite  F, 
Atlanta.  GA  30345-2167, 


FREE 

Admission 

Enter  to 
win  a 
$12,000 
raise  in 
salary! 
Post 
your 
resume 
today! 


SOl'TMEAS 


Meet  face-to-face  with  hiring 
managers  from  leading  area  high 
tech  companies! 

June  30- 
July  1 
Atlanta.GA 

The  Cobb 
Galleria  Centre, 
Two  Galleria  Pkwy. 
10:00a-2:00p,  4:00p-7:00p 

Interested  in  new 
opportunities  ? 

Attend  and  Explore  Thousands. 

Does  your  company  need 
High-Tech  Help? 

See  l-JOBS.com/show.htm 

for  details  on  exhibiting  in  our  shows. 

Interested  in  Online 
recruiting  ? 

Highlight  ’/our  organization  to 
over  700,000  High  Tech 
Professionals  with  a  FREE  Company 
Profile  ad  and  3  FREE  Online  Job  Ads. 
See  1 -JOBS.com/free.htm  for  details. 


Free  crossover  registration  to: 

P 

P 


125+ 
exhibits 
&  over  40 
free  tech 
seminars! 


(Computer  &  Internet  show: 
10:00a  -  5:00p) 

For  More  nformation 
Call:  770-421-9060,  Fax:  770-424-9522 
E-mail:  lnfo@l -Jobs. com 


FILES 


THE  TRUTH  IS  OUT  THERE. 
So  Are  Great  IT  Jobs. 


■ 


Search  our 
online  job  bank 


ATLANTA 

Tel:+1  770.730.9111 
Email:  infa-atlanta@lienda.coni 

BOSTON 

Tel:+1  781.245.8900 

Email:  inlo-waketield@kenda.com 


NEW  YORK  I 

Tel:  +1  212.599.6969 

Email:  inla-newyork@kenda.com 

NORTHEAST 
RECRUITING  CENTER 
Tel:+1  978.251.2500 
Email:  inlo-nrc@kenda.com 


k  e  n  d  a 


PinSBURCH 

Tel:  +1  724.779.6400 

Email:  inlo-pittsburgh@kenda.cam 

WASHINGTON  OC 

Tel:  +1  703.645.8009 

Email:  into-fallschurclt@k8n0a.c8m 
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Software  Engineer.  Design, 
develop  and  administer  two- 
tier  Oracle  client/server-based 
applications  and  databases. 
Use  reports  such  as  Oracle 
Report  Writer.  Crystal  Reports. 
ReportSmith,  or  PUSOL.  Work 
with  database  systems  such 
as  MS  SQL  Server,  MS  Acc¬ 
ess.  Sybase  SQL  Server,  or 
Oracle.  Work  on  financial,  ma¬ 
nufacturing,  human  resources, 
materials,  resource  planning 
processes  and  functions.  Dem¬ 
onstrated  ability  designing  and 
coding  Microsoft  Windows- 
based  GUIs  using  PB,  VB  and 
Oracle  Forms  and  reports.  De¬ 
monstrated  ability  using  OD¬ 
BC,  triggers  and  stored  proce¬ 
dures  using  database  syst¬ 
ems.  Demonstrated  ability  in 
Database  Administration  using 
Oracle  database  on  Unix  plat¬ 
forms  such  as  Sun,  HP,  IBM, 
and  SCO.  $65,832/yr  40  hr/wk. 
9  a.m  -  5  p.m.  Must  have  2  yrs. 
exp,  (or  2  yrs.  Exp.  rel  occup.  of 
Development  Manager)  and 
B.S.  Comp.  Sci.  rel.  field/equiv. 
Send  2  resumes:  Case 
#19981395,  P.O.  Box  8968, 
Boston.  MA  02114. 


SAP  Consultant  to  set  up  QM 
module,  customization  of  entire 
QM  modules:  prepare  project 
plan  for  implementation  of  QM; 
create  SAP  MAP's  &  data  map¬ 
ping  for  data  integration  from 
QUISS  system  to  SAP;  prepare 
business  scripts  for  business 
process  procedures,  solving  par 
implementation  issues,  comput¬ 
erization  of  Management  Inform¬ 
ation  System;  create  system  pro¬ 
gram  using  PL/SQL;  develop 
quality  assurance  system;  imple¬ 
ment  &  use  ERP  software;  Reqs. 
Master's  in  Mgmt.  Info.  Systems, 
Comp.  Info.  System.  Bus.  Admin, 
or  Comp.  Sci.  or  its  foreign  educ. 
equiv,  plus  2  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered  or  2  yrs  related  exp  such 
as  Mgr./Quality  Assurance, 
Assist.  Mgr./Quality  Assurance 
or  Assist.  Engr/Quality  Ass¬ 
urance;  Related  exp.  must 
include  computerization  of  man¬ 
agement  information  system; 
creating  system  program  using 
PL/SQL;  and  developing  quality 
assurance  system;  $64K,  40 
hrs/wk,  OT  as  req'd,  8a-5p.  Send 
resume  or  C.V.  to  The  Phila.  Job 
Bank,  444  N.  3rd  St.  -  3rd  FI, 
Phila,  PA  19123,  J.O.  #8051277 


Software  Engineers  to  design, 
develop,  test,  implement,  main¬ 
tain  and  support  software  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  fields  of  image  pro¬ 
cessing,  image  compression, 
graphical  user  interfaces  (GUI) 
and  database  applications  using 
object  oriented  analysis  and 
design  (OOAD),  C,  C+-r,  Visual 
C-r-f,  MFC  under  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95  and  UNIX  operating 
Systems  using  Open  Database 
Connectivity  (ODBC);  perform 
third  party  software  evaluation 
and  integration  and  develop 
applications  for  production  and 
GDI  printing;  develop  digital 
image  processing  applications 
using  color  management;  review 
quality  for  projects  in  an  ISO 
9000  certified  SEI-CMM  level  3 
Quality  Management  System 
(QMS).  Require  Masters  degree 
or  its  foreign  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science,  Computer 
Applications  or  related  field  with 
one-year  experience  in  the  job 
offered.  80%  traveling  required. 
Salary  is  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to:  Venkatesh  Rama- 
moorthy,  Vice  President,  Cosyne 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  3235  Satellite 
Blvd.,  Bldg.  400,  Suite  300, 
Duluth,  GA  30096. 


Computer  Support  Specialist:  Es¬ 
tablish  complete  database  &  ma¬ 
nagement  file  system;  use  the  C/ 
C++  programming  &  design  to  de¬ 
velop  sorhware  &  computer  progr¬ 
ams,  such  as  relational  database 
&  multi-user  distributed  process¬ 
ing  equipment;  assist  in  establish¬ 
ing  arid  maintain  a  home  page  on 
World  wide  Web  to  further  com¬ 
pany  business:  trouble  st«30t  & 
maintain  the  computer  systems; 
software  trouble  shooting  and 
maintenance  Reg:  B  S.  in  Comp¬ 
uter  Science  or  equivalency  with 
2yr  exp.  in  job  offered  in  Comput¬ 
er  engineering,  programming  or 
teaching.  Candidate  must  be  pro¬ 
ficient  in  C/C-f+.  database  struct¬ 
ure  algorithms,  s^uential  and 
parallel  programming.  40hrs/wk, 
8fl0am-5:00ixn.  $35.000yr,  JO# 
NC3102  460  &  DOT  code  030 
162-014  Interested  applicants 
must  send  resurrre  w/ss#  to  the 
nearest  Job  Service  office  or  Job 
Service  110  W.  Main  Street 
Chapel  Hill/Carrboro.  NC  27510. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER/AN¬ 
ALYST  (Location:  Blylhewood, 
SC)  to  analyze,  design,  devel¬ 
op,  modify,  test,  document  and 
maintain  application  software 
for  the  life  insurance  industry  in 
a  client/server  environment  us¬ 
ing  structural  programming  te¬ 
chniques,  COBOL,  JCL,  TSO, 
ISPF,  DB2,  CICS  and  VSAM 
on  mainframe  operating  sys¬ 
tems;  Devise  or  modify  proce¬ 
dures  to  resolve  data  process¬ 
ing  problems.  Require:  M.S, 
degree  in  Computer  Science 
or  a  related  field;  Must  have  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  stated  duties  gained 
through  academic  coursework/ 
previous  work  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  $44,000/yr;  M-F  8:15  a.m. 
to  5:15  p.m.,  40  hrs/wk.  Send  2 
resumes  to:  Ms.  Regina  D. 
Ratteree,  E&T  Technical  Serv¬ 
ices,  SCESC  -  2000937,  P.O. 
Box  1406,  Columbia,  SC 
29202 


Sttwr  Eng'er:  Design,  develop, 
analyze,  test  manufac’g  mod¬ 
ules  for  Enterp’se  Res’ce 
Plan’g  sftwr  system  w/  Mathe¬ 
matical  calcula'n  &  methods  w/ 
PowerBuilderS.x,  (PB)  Power- 
Tool,  Padlock  as  frontend  & 
Ingres,  Sybase  11,  SQL  Ser¬ 
vers. 5  backend;  Design  user 
req’t  &  DB  w/  Oracle  7x  &  con¬ 
vert  Mathematical  techniques 
to  comp  programs  w/  complex 
calcula’n  such  as  Material 
Req’t  Plan’g,  Schedul’g,  Allo¬ 
cation  programs;  MS  in  Comp. 
Sci.  &  1  yr  in  job  offered  or  any 
sftwr  posi’n  w/  exp’ce  in  PB  & 
Ingres;  $68K/yr,  40h/w,  8-5, 
Resume  to  Phila.  Job  Bank, 
444  N.  3rd  St.,  3rd  fl,  Phila.,  PA 
19123  Re:  Job  #9097630 


Programmer  Analyst  ne¬ 
eded  by  computer  syst¬ 
ems  consulting  co.  in 
Palm  Harbor,  FL.  Must 
have  2  yrs.  exp.  analyz¬ 
ing,  designing,  &  devel¬ 
oping  program  applica¬ 
tions  using  IBM  AS/400, 
OS/400,  CL/400,  SQL/ 
400,  Bachelors  in  Comp 
Sci.,  Eng.,  or  Math  re¬ 
quired.  Respond  by  res¬ 
ume  to;  HR  Dept.,  Capi¬ 
tal  Data  Consulting,  PO 
Box  2248,  Palm  Harbor, 
FL,  34682. 


SYSTEMS/ANALYST  (Blythe- 
wood,  SC)  to  analyze  user  re¬ 
quirements,  design,  develop, 
test,  implement,  maintain,  and 
support  application  software  for 
life  insurance  systems  using  C, 
COBOL  II,  ISPF/TSO,  JCL,  V- 
SAM,  CLISTS,  IMS,  DE/DC, 
IMS  ADF,  DB2,  VSAM,  and 
ASSEMBLER  under  main¬ 
frame  and  client/server  envi¬ 
ronments.  Require:  B.S.  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  a 
closely  related  field  with  two 
years  experience  in  the  job 
offered.  Salary:  $62,000/year: 
M-F  8:30  a  m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  40 
hrs/wk.  Send  2  resumes  to:  Ms. 
Regina  D.  Ratteree,  E&T 
Technical  Services,  SCESC- 
SC  2000938,  P.O.  Box  1406, 
Columbia,  SC  29202 


Freeman  &  Co.  LLC 
Financial  Services 
Management  Consultants 

Information  System  Design  Con¬ 
sultant  (ID-103)  -  Master  degree 
in  business  administration,  engi¬ 
neering  or  computer  science 
with  1  yr  experience  in  designing 
computerized  processes  and 
servicing  the  information  needs 
lor  business  decisions.  Knowle¬ 
dge  of  Investment  banking  prod¬ 
ucts  and  C++,  Access  and  rela¬ 
tional  database  design  desired. 
Compensation  is  highly  competi¬ 
tive.  All  irtquiries  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Applicants 
please  quote  ID  and  no  phone 
calls.  Send  resume  to  Ms  Gina 
Badalaty  Freeman  &  Co..  30th 
Floor.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  Vbrk,  NY  10019. 


Account  Director  (Software 
Systems)  needed  by  Co. 
involved  in  Dvipmt  of 
Warehouse,  Distribution  & 
Transportation  S/ware 
Systems  for  job  loc  in 
Shelton,  CT.  Must  have 
Bachelors  degree  in 
Computer-related  field  or 
Business  Administration  and 
5  yrs  Managerial  experience 
in  software.  Respond  to;  HR 
Dept,  (S-4),  McHugh 
Software  International,  Inc., 
20700  Swenson  Dr., 
Waukesha,  Wl  53186.  Fax: 
414/317-2638.  E-mail: 
Recruiter@McHugh.com 


Senior  Performance  Eng¬ 
ineer,  Wayne,  PA,  to 
research  new  and  emerging 
technologies  in  software 
engineering  and  data 
warehousing.  Requires  exp¬ 
erience  in  full  life  cycle 
development  and  project 
management,  enterprise 
level  data  warehouse 
design  and  implementation, 
and  Informix  and  Oracle. 
Competitive  compensation 
package.  Send  resume  to 
HR/CW,  ACTA  Technology 
Inc.,  17  Algonquin  Court, 
Wayne,  PA  19087.  EOE. 


Sr.  Programmer  Analyst 
needed  by  Comp. 
Consulting/Systems  Dvipmt 
Co.  in  Rochelle  Park,  NJ. 
Must  have  1  yr  exp  cus¬ 
tomizing,  enhancing,  dvipg 
and  debugging  ABAP/4 
prgms  for  SAP  functional 
modules;  installing  & 
upgrading  SAP  systems  and 
administering  OS  &  RDBMS. 
Bach  in  Comp  Sci,  Math  or 
Comp  Engg  req’d.  Respond 
by  resume  to:  John  Cohen, 
Technical  Recruiter,  HR 
Dept,  Matrix  Information 
Consulting,  Inc.,  365  West 
Passaic  St,  Rochelle  Park, 
NJ  07662. 


UNIX  Administrator  needed  by 
Comp.  Consulting  Co.  in  Edison, 
NJ.  Must  have  Masters  degree 
and  2  yrs  exp  identifying,  analyz¬ 
ing,  dsgng  &  impimtg  setup  of 
basic  &  extended  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  inci  h/ware  &  s/ware  for 
dvipg  mission  critical  business 
applies:  setting  up  &  maintaining 
TCP-IP  based  rVworks  and  set¬ 
ting  up,  configuring,  upgrading  & 
maintaining  web  servers  tor 
internet  &  intranet  use  using  sh, 
ksh,  perl  C.  C++  &  SQL. 
Respond  by  resume  to:  HR  Dept, 
International  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Team,  Inc,  24  Campus 
Plaza,  Edison,  NJ  08837. 


Our  one-day  events 
take  place  in  various  ^  I  ^ 
cities  across  the 
country.  When  you 
attend,  you  auto¬ 
matically  receive  a 
copy  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Resource  Guide 
containing  informa¬ 
tion  presented  by  the  speakers. 
Chicago  Area, 

Rosemont  Convention  Ctr. 
Chicago,  IL  8/30/99 


Philadelphia  Area, 

Sheraton  Valley  Forge  Hotel, 
King  of  Prussia,  PA  9/13/99 


Washington,  DC  Area, 
Fain/iew  Park  Marriott, 
Falls  Church,  VA  9/27/99 


New  England,  Boston 
Marriott  Burlington, 
Burlington,  MA  10/4/99 


Dallas  Area, 

Wyndham  Garden  Hotel, 
Dallas,  TX  10/18/99 


Atlanta  Area, 

JW  Marriott  Hotel  -  Lenox, 
Atlanta,  GA  11/8/99 


Bay  Area,  Hotel  Sofitel,  San 
Francisco  Bay,  CA  11/15/99 


Call 

1-800-488-9204 
for  more  information 
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'  Senior  Software  Engineer  to 
design  and  implement  real-time 
object-oriented  user  interface 
(Man-Machine  Interface)  soft- 
I  ware  under  a  multi-tasking  oper- 
I  ation  platform  in  C++  and  C  to 
manage  and  develop  cellular 
Base  Transceiver  Stations 
(BTS);  isolate  and  resolve  Base 
Transceiver  Station  problems 
found  in  field  deployed  releases, 
including  those  in  integrated 
microcontroller  modules  in  real¬ 
time  embedded  applications; 
develop  software  with  features 
for  event  logging  and  alarm  man¬ 
agement:  develop  and  execute 
'  cellular  tests  in  a  lab  environ- 
1  ment;  coordinate  project  man¬ 
agement  activities  for  modifica¬ 
tion  on  the  Code  Division 
I  Multiple  Access  (CDMA)  IS-95 
based  BTS  software  subsystem; 
create  opportunities  for  product 
I  and  process  improvements 
-  including  efforts  in  support  of 
1  quality  methodologies  such  as 
I  ISO  9001  and  SEI  CMM 
]  (Software  Engineering  Institute 
I  Capability  Maturity  Model)  quali- 
I  fication;  manage  software 
I  releases  and  feature  modifica- 
I  tions  and  provide  project  estima¬ 
tions  and  quotations  on  new  pro- 
j  ject  features.  40  hours,  8:00am 
to  5:00pm,  $64,900/year. 

Master's  degree  in  Electrical 
Engineering  or  Computer  Scie- 
i  nee  or  Computer  Engineering 
required  as  well  as  two  years  of 
experience  as  a  Senior  Software 
Engineer  or  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Research  &  Develop¬ 
ment  Engineer  and/or  Software 
Designer  and/or  Software  Devel¬ 
oper  and/or  Project  Engineer  or 
any  combination  thereof.  Exp¬ 
erience  required  in:  designing 
and  implementing  real-time 
object-oriented  user  interface 
(Man-Machine  Interface)  soft¬ 
ware  under  a  multi-tasking  oper- 
:  ation  platform  in  C++  and/or  C; 

integrated  microcontroller  mod- 
!  ules  in  real-time  embedded 

applications;  developing  soft¬ 
ware  with  features  for  event  log¬ 
ging  and  alarm  management; 

^  quality  methodologies  such  as 

;  ISO  9001  and  SEI  CMM 

I  (Software  Engineering  Institute 

Capability  Maturity  Model);  and 
managing  project  releases  and 
feature  modifications  and  provid¬ 
ing  project  estimations  and  quo¬ 
tations  on  new  project  features. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  permanently  in  the 
U.S.  Send  2  copies  of  both 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Illinois 
Department  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State-7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605.  Attn:  Joanne 
Breaux,  Ref.  #V-IL-20563-N.  No 
Calls.  Employer  paid  ad. _ 


IT  CAREERS 


If  you’ve  ever  CAMPEtfe’ij'U 

■  ■  ...  •  - 

FOR  TICKETS  TO  COMDEX 


©  1 999  ExecuTrain  Corporation,  All  nghts  reserved.  ExecuTrain  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ExecuTram  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and 
registered  trademarks  are  properties  of  their  respective  holders.  "Available  at  participating  locators.  Some  restnetons  apply  Visit  our  Web  site  for  details. 


You  may  need  help.  And  we're  just  the  company  to  give  it  to  you. 

The  reality  is,  you  live  to  work  on  the  latest  technologies. 
And  we’ll  give  you  the  skills  that'll  keep  you  on  the  edge. 

From  accelerated  boot  camps  to  training  via  CD-ROM  and 
the  Web,  we  offer  it  all.  Need  Microsoft^  instruction?  Novell®? 
Lotus®?  Thinking  about  an  Internet  specialty?  Our  goal  is  to  prep 
you  for  the  hot  IT  projects,  fast. 

Just  give  us  a  call  at  800.90TRAIN  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 
executrain.com/itpro.And  for  a  limited  time,  purchase  a  full 
certification  program,  and  we’ll  throw  in  a  free  tent*Two-person. 
In  case  you  want  company  next  time  the  big  show  rolls  into  town. 


ExecuTrain 


Team  Leader  sought  to  manage 
a  team  of  5-8  Programmers  and 
Programmer/Analysis.  Team  will 
be  responsible  for  developing 
and  customizing  software  to 
meet  client  requests.  Will  over¬ 
see  all  team  activities:  assign 
work,  develop  project/work 
plans,  monitor  and  repxjrt  status 
to  management,  and  take  cor¬ 
rective  action  where  necessary. 
Will  be  primary  liaison  with  Client 
!  Services,  working  with  them  to 
see  that  appropriate  functional 
specifications  are  developed  to 
meet  business  requirements.  Will 
conduct/participate  in  technical 
design  sessions  and/or  develop 
technical  specifications  as  need¬ 
ed.  Will  serve  as  a  technical 
resource  to  team  members. 
Responsible  for  moving  devel¬ 
oped  software  into  Acceptance 
Test  region  and  turning  over  for 
j  production  when  testing  is  com- 

i  pleted.  Bachelors  or  equivalent 

in  Computer  Science,  Engin¬ 
eering  or  related  field  +  3  yrs/exp 
in  job  offered  or  3  yrs/exp  in 
application  development  in  a 
mainframe  environment.  Such 
experience  must  include  team 
management  skills,  and  COBOL 
and  JCL  in  an  IBM/MVS  environ¬ 
ment.  Applicant  must  be  willing 
to  travel  to  various  client  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  com¬ 
mute  with  60-mile  radius  of 
home.  Hours:  40/wk.  Salary: 
$75,000/yr.  Send  2  resumes  to: 
Case  »:  19980860,  PO  Box  #: 
8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Programmer  Analyst 

Legacy  Systems  (AS/400>  - 

Multiple  Otieninas:  Systems 
analysis,  design,  development, 
testing,  debugging,  quality 
assurance,  integration,  imple¬ 
mentation,  post  implementation 
support  &  conversion  of  com¬ 
plex  on-line  client-server  based 
accounting,  inventory,  manu¬ 
facturing,  finance  &  other  busi¬ 
ness  application  systems  using 
Relational  Database  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  (RDBMS), 
Fourth  Generation  Languages 
(4GLs)  and  other  software  utili¬ 
ties  in  a  multi-hardware/multi- 
software  environment  including 
IBM  mainframes,  mid-range 
and  PC  systems.  B.S.  in 
Computer  Science/Math/Eng¬ 
ineering/Science/Business  - 
Commerce  (or  equivalent)  and 
1  yrs.  experience  in  job  offered 
or  as  a  Software  Engineer/ 
Systems  Analyst  are  required. 
Must  have  appropriate  combi¬ 
nation  of  skills  as  follows:  1  of  A 
and  3  of  B;  or  1  of  C  and  3  of  B; 
or  2  of  B  and  2  of  C;  or  1  of  A 
and  2  of  B  and  1  of  C.  A) 
includes  software  packages 
BPCS,  MACPAC,  MAPICS;  B) 
includes  languages  RPG/400, 
CL,  COBOL/400,  SQL/400, 
Query/400,  C;  and  C)  includes 
communication/CASE.  Tools 
APPC,  APPN,  SYNON, 
AS/SET.  High  mobility  pre¬ 
ferred.  40  hrs/week,  8  am  -  5 
pm  $56,61 5  -  $75,000  per  year. 
Qualified  applicants  should 
contact  or  send  resume  to  Mr. 
John  McCraley,  Manager, 
Butler  County  Job  Center,  227 
West  Cunningham  Street, 
Butler,  PA  16003.  Refer  to  Job 
Order  #9097660. 


IT  Opportunities 


Metamor  Global  Solutions  (MGS),  a 
subsidiary  of  Metamor  Worldwide,  is  an 
established  international  IT  solutions 
and  services  company.  We  provide  our 
employees  with  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package  and  an  excellent  benefits 
plan. 

Currently  MGS  has  multiple  openings  at 
our  corporate  office  in  Irvine,  and  at 
project  sites  throughout  the  United  States, 
for  the  positions  referenced  below; 

Software  Engineer 
Sr.  Software  Engineer  I 
Sr.  Software  Engineer  II 
Project  Manager 
Project  Leader  I 
Project  Leader  II 
Network  Administrator  I 
Network  Administrator  II 
Director  Account  Management 

Please  send  a  letter  of  introduction 
(indicating  position  of  interest)  along 
with  resume,  salary  history  and  salary 
requirements  to:  MGS,  Inc.,  Attn: 
J.L.  Fisher,  CW/621,  133  Technology 
Drive,  Suite  200,  Irvine,  CA  92618 
FAX:  949-450-4658  or  e-mail  us  at: 
jlf.resume@metamorgs.com  EOE 


Summit  Grou)),  o  subsktary  of  QBBt,  he,  is  o  leoiing  hi  scrvKC  provkla'  of  systems  iJeiyoleo 
computer  consulting  services  for  meefum  to  large  compenes.  By  serving  os  both  on  ocivisor  aid  techmenv 
Summit  Group  he^s  its  customen  succeed  by  hleaolinq  odvonced  software  sofutions  fw  more  efficient 
business  processes.  We  provide  these  services  witlin  o  tnmieworh  of  hte^ity  aid  ethnd  behovia  that  a 
beyond  reproach.  We  eon  the  respect  of  oa  competitan  aid  customers  by  consistently  lisployiig  high  levels 
of  compet^  Old  honesty.  Ihese  stoidads  dhw  vs  to  be  the  best  ot  whot  we  do.  Currently  Summit  Group 
bus  openings  for. 

JDEdwattis  Consultants 

Qualified  condidales  will  hove  a  combination  of  the  following  skill  sets: 

•  Functionol  knowledge  of  one  or  more  opplkotions  with  JDEdwords  'World'  or  'OneWorkT  software. 

•  An  in-deplh  underslonding  of  the  finonciol,  distribution  or  monufocturing  modules. 

•  Strong  project  monogemenl  skills 

•  CPA  or  CPIM/CIIIM  occredhotion  s  o  plus 
•Teom  lead  skills  preferred 

Experience  on  AS/400,  Unix,  or  ftfmdows  NT 
’  Experience  with  programming,  design  ond  systems  analysis 

•  Solid  RPG,  Cobcil,  C,C++  skills 

•  Experience  in  o  technicol  lead  position. 

•  Desire  to  travel 

A  Bachelor's  degree  and  a  minimum  of  t  yeor  working  with  JDEdwords  is  reguired. 

Opportunities  exist  in  Porsippony,  NJ;  Costa  Mesa,(A;  Denver,  (0;  Allonla,  GA;  Mmopefc,  MN;  Rllsfaurgh,  FA. 

At  Summit  Group,  we  hire  professionob  ond  treot  them  as  professionals,  if  you  ore  interested  in  exploring 
coreer  opportunities,  forward  your  resume  to:  B.  Moore,  Summit  Group,  P.O.  Box  S 1 06,  Wshowolco, 
IN  46546.  FAX:  (219)  272-8300  or  email  to:  moorebrooke@swoimitgraup.com 

We  ore  proud  to  be  on  equal  opportunity  employet.  Visit  our  website: 
http://www.summitgroup.com 
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Thai/el  The  High  Road 


?  / 


if  you’re  the  kind  of  person  who  consistently  reaches  higher,  CNF  Transportation 
will  take  you  places.  As  a  $5>biilion  company  with  diversified  global  operations  in 
trucking,  air  freight,  logistics  and  postal  transportation/  Si&itQ  f0y 

tfm  ri€$0. 


sortation.  weVe  moving  our  industry  into  ^e  future. 


Recently 

honored  as  one  of 
America's  most  admired 
companies  by  Fortune 
Magazine,  CNF  combines 
the  best 

technology  with  the 
brightest  people  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  most  efficient  solu¬ 
tions.  You  may  know  us  as 
Con-Way  Transportation, 

Emery  Worldwide  or 
Menlo  Logistics:  nowit's 
time  to  get  to  know  us  as 
the  employer  you've 
always  dreamed  of 


DB2  DBA  ■*  Portland,  OR 

We  are  committed  to  forward  thinking  and  innovative 
technology.  With  access  to  the  most  advanced  EDI  and 
communications  systems  and  our  strong  partnerships 
with  Oracle,  PeopleSoft,  and  IBM,  we  have  created  an 
environment  where  all  of  our  IT  professionals  are  proud 
and  dynamic  contributing  members. 


Along  the  high  road  you'll 
find  excellent  incentives 
including  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  outstanding 
benefits.  Please  send 
your  resume  to: 

C  NF  Transportation  Inc., 

Staffing  Services-C  W, 

1717  NW  21st  Ave.,  Portland, 

OR  97209; 

e-mail:  jobs@cnf.com 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  who  promotes  the 
development  of  diverse  peo 
pie  and  practices. 


We  are  actively  seeking  to  fill  the  key  role  of  PeopleSoft 
Database  Administrator.  Your  background  as  an  experienced 
DB2  DBA  is  your  ticket  to  this  tremendous  career  opportunity 
to  learn  and  acquire  valuable  experience  in  our  recently  imple¬ 
mented,  state-of-the-art  PeopleSoft  HRMS  environment.  You 
will  become  an  integral  member  of  our  professional,  high  per¬ 
formance  DBA  team,  focusing  on  performance  tuning,  system 
optimization  and  enhancements  to  the  PeopleSoft  HRMS  appli¬ 
cation.  We  will  mentor  you,  and  as  your  skill  and  application 
knowledge  base  develops,  your  primary  responsibili^  will  be 
to  support  and  guide  the  HRMS  development  group  in  all 
aspects  of  database  administration  as  we  move  forward  with 
future  system  integration  and  migration  projects. 


REQUIREMENTS:  DB2  Database  Administration  (3  years), 
MVS  JCL,  Platinum  Utilities,  COOL  gen/Composer  (experi¬ 
ence  desirable),  exceptional  communication,  problem 
solving,  and  time  management  skills.  IMS,  COBOL, 
EZTRIEVE,  PeopleSoft  and  REXX  knowledge  a  plus. 


CRF 


vnmre  Ideas  cany  weight 


Technical 

ResourceManagers 

Database 

Administrators 

We  have  immediate 
openings  at  Frontier 
Technology,  Inc.  Both 
positions  require  Min 
Edu-BS  (Comp 

Science/Engg)  or  equiv, 
Min  Exp-2  yrs.  Job  site- 
Fremont,  CA.  Apply  with 
resume  to  AD,  HR 
Manager,  Frontier 

Technology,  Inc.,  44790 
S.  Grimmer  Blvd,  Suite  # 
201,  Fremont,  CA  94538. 


The  sharpest 
tool  in  IT 
recruiting  is 


To  place  your  job  postings 
and  banner  advertising 
call  1-800-343-6474,  xsooo 


The  1999  Regional  Conferences 


Monday,  August  30, 1999 

Rosemont  Convention  Center 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Monday,  October  4, 1999 

Boston  Marriott  Burlington 
Burlington,  Massachusetts 


Chicago 

Area 

Washington 

DC 

TECHNICAL 

TECHNICAL 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

RECRUITING 

RECRUITING 

&  RETENTION 

&  RETENTION 

&  RETENTION 

CONFERENCE 

CONFERENCE 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 

COMPUTERWORLD 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Monday,  September  13, 1999 

Sheraton  Valley  Forge  Hotel 
King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania 


Monday,  September  27, 1999 

Fairview  Park  Marriott 
Falls  Church,  Virginia 


New 

England 

■ 

Dallas 

Area 

■ 

Atlanta 

Area 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

&  RETENTION 

CONFERENCE 

1 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

&  RETENTION 

CONFERENCE 

1 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

&  RETENTION 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 

H 

COMPUTERWORLD 

H 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Monday,  October  18, 1999 

Wyndham  Garden  Hotel 
Dallas,  Texas 


Monday,  November  8, 1999 

J.W.  Marriott  Hotel -Lenox 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday,  November  15, 1999 

Hotel  Sofitet 

San  Francisco  Bay,  California 


For  registration  information  call  1-800-488-9204 
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Software  Developer:  Will  work 
with  a  software  development 
team.  Will  work  on  projects  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  engineering  industry, 
such  as  Commodity  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Geographic  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems.  Will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  System  and  Application 
design  and  network  layer  archi¬ 
tectures  (TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX)  for 
two  and  three  tier  distributive 
applications.  Will  be  responsible 
for  DBA  activities  for  Oracle 
database.  Programming  is  in 
Java,  Borland  C-r+,  Visual  C-f-f, 
C  Delphi,  PL/SQL  and  SQL.  Will 
develop  applications,  write 
,  scripts  and  develop  batch  files 
!  for  operating  system/platforms 
!  such  as  Windows  NT  Windows 
95,  X-Windows  and  UNIX  oper¬ 
ating  systems/platforms  such  as 
SCO  or  HP  or  SUN  or  LINUX. 
Position  requires  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  of  foreign  equiv- 
,  alent  in  Computer  Science  or 
Computer  Applications  and  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  in  the  related  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Software  Engineer  or 
'  Computer  Consultant.  Experie- 
I  nee,  academic  coursework  or 
i  projects  must  include  software 
design,  system  design  &  archi¬ 
tecture,  application  design,  net¬ 
work  architecture  and  distributed 
I  application  architecture.  Exper- 
I  lence,  academic  coursework  or 
1  projects  must  include  program- 
'  ming  in  Java,  C++  &  C  ian- 
guages,  Delphi,  PL/SQL,  Qracie 
1  and  DBA  activities  of  oracle. 
Experience,  academic  course- 
work  or  projects  must  include 
I  programming,  writing  scripts  and 
I  developing  batch  tiles  for  operat- 
'  ing  systems/platforms  like 
I  Windows  NT,  Windows  95,  X- 
Windows  and  UNIX  platforms 
!  such  as  as  SCQ,  SUN,  HP  or 
,  LINUX.  This  is  a  full  time  posi- 
'  tion  (40hrs,  /week,  9  a.m.-5  p,m„ 

]  Mon-Fri)  at  a  salary  of  $57,304/ 
I  year.  Position  is  located  in  the 
:  Chicago  area.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  perma- 
I  nently  in  the  U.S.  Candidates 
I  should  apply  to  Illinois  Depar- 
I  tment  of  Employment  Security, 
401  South  State  Street-7  North, 
I  Chicago,  Illinois  60605  Attention: 
I  Brenda  Kelly,  Reference  #V-IL 
20649-K  AN  EMPLQYER  PAID 
I  AD  NQ  CALLS-SEND  2  CQPIES 
QF  BQTH  RESUME  &  CQVER 
I  LETTER. 


I  Programmer/Analyst:  Develop, 

,  analyze,  and  implement  advanc¬ 
ed  4GL  applications  for  UNI¬ 
FACE  applications  in  a  client/ 
server  environment  with  cus¬ 
tomer  interface.  Duties  include 
providing  consultation  to  clients 
for  data  modeling,  appiicatlon 
development,  and  design  related 
issues.  Perform  data  modeling 
and  development  tasks  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  applications  and 
'  systems.  In  addition,  test  previ- 
{  ously  developed  applications 
using  previously  designed  test 
scripts  and  plans.  Develop  and 
deliver  applications  and  sys¬ 
tems.  Must  have  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Computer  Science,  or 
will  accept  a  Bachelor’s  Degree 
or  equivalent  in  Engineering. 
Must  have  two  (2)  years  exp.  as 
a  Programmer/Analyst  or 
Systems  Analyst,  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  thereof.  Must  have  two  (2) 
years  of  exp.  with  UNIFACE.  40 
hr.  wk.,  M-F,  8:00  am  -  5:00  pm, 
$60,000/yr.  Please  mail  resumes 
with  Reference  No.  217998  to: 
MJC/ESA,  P.Q.  Box  11170, 

I  Detroit,  Ml  48211-1170. 
“Employer  Paid  Ad.* _ 


Director,  e-oommerce  -  Advise 
on  feasibility  and  profitability  of 
electronic  commerce  functions 
being  integrated  into  computer¬ 
ized  maintenance  management 
software  and  purchasing  info¬ 
rmation  systems.  Design  and 
develop  functional  specifications 
for  electronic  commerce  softwa¬ 
re  features.  Analyze  organizat¬ 
ional  management  of  mainten¬ 
ance  and  parts  acquisition  proc¬ 
esses  over  the  internet.  Develop 
inventory  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
grams  and  systems.  Develop 
and  implement  strategic  market¬ 
ing  plans  for  electronic  comm¬ 
erce  initiative.  Req.:  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Political  Science,  Man¬ 
agement  Science  or  Industrial 
Engineering  and  two  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  position  offered  or 
two  years  of  experience  as  an 
Electronic  Commerce  Consult¬ 
ant.  M-F,  8:00  -5:00,  $82,500.00 
^ear.  Job  Located  in  Greenville, 
&>uth  Carolina.  Applicants  must 
send  two  resumes  and  refer  to 
Job  Qrder  Number  SC2000936. 
Interested  applicants  should  su¬ 
bmit  resumes  to  Ms.  Regina  D. 
Ratterree,  E&T  Technical  Servic¬ 
es.  SCESC-SC2000936,  PC. 
Box  1406,  Columbia,  SC  29202. 


IT  CAREERS 


Where  the  dri; 


Ever  notice  that  like  minds  stick  together?  It’s  certainly  the  norm  at  Thomson  Consumer  Electronics,  where  the  top  minds,  top  brand  names,  and 
top  technologies  come  together  to  create  the  most  exciting,  most  advanced  ideas  in  the  consumer  electronics  industry. 

Our  engineers’  and  IT  teams’  inspirations  have  led  to  the  development  of  today’s  hottest  trends  in  the  entertainment  marketplace,  including  digital 
multimedia,  digital  video  disc  players  and  digital  satellite  systems.  Come  play  with  the  best  and  maximize  your  talents  under  the  highly  recognized 
and  trusted  brand  names  of  RCA,  GE  and  PROSCAN.  The  vision  of  the  future  is  at  Thomson  Consumer  Electronics.  Join  us  to  realize  the  dream. 


PROSCAN* 


We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package,  as  well  aS  the  opportunity 
to  engage  your  talents  in  an  environment 
of  cutting-edge  technology  and  no- 
holds-barred  thinking.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  send  your  resume 
and  salary  requirements,  in  confidence  to: 

staffing,  Job  # _ CW 

Thomson  Consumer  Electronics 
INHIIO.  P.O.  80x1976 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206-1976 

Fax:  (317)  587-6763 

E-mail;  jDbopps@indy.tce.com 


l(»>  THOMSON 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


We  have  opportunities  available  in  the  following  areas: 

ENGINEERING  flililil 

Please  indicate  job  code  1000  on  all  correspondence  for  the  following 
positions: 

•  Electrical  Engineer 

•  Digital  Design  Engineer 

•  Printed  Circuit  Board  Designer 

•  Software  Engineer 

•  Component  Failure  Analysis 

•  Hardware/Software  Engineer 

•  Software  Systems  Engineer 

•  WebTV  Developers 

•  Cable  Modem  Developers 

•  EMI/EMC  Engineer 

•  RF  System  Engineer 

•  Systems  Integration  Engineer 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  ^TiTiTil 

Please  indicate  job  code  2000  on  all  correspondence  for  the  following 
positions: 

•  COBOL-II  (VSAM,  CICS,  SDT,  and  MVS/TSO) 

•  IBM  AIX/SP  (RS6000) 

•  Project  Management  (Primavera  P3  Planner) 

•  ORACLE  RDBMS 

•  UNIX  system  software  and  Korn  Shell  programming 

•  On-line  Analytical  Processing  (OLAP)  -(Essbase,  Business  Objects,  Korn, 

MS  Excel  or  other  Decision  Support  tools) 

•  SQL,  SQL  Windows  and  PL/SQL 

•  Project  Management/Leadership  experience  (IT) 

•  Sales  and  Sales  Management  experience 

•  12  Development  Programmers  with  SCP  and  AATP  experience 

•  Internet  and  Web  Development  (Dynamic  HTML,  CGI,  Java,  C-F-F,  COM/CORBA) 


For  more  information  on  our  job  opportunities,  visit  our  Web  site  at: 

www.thomson-multimedia.com 


Software  Engineer  (2  openings): 
Design,  develop  and  implement 
software  systems  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design  and  directs 
software  testing  procedures,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  documentation 
using  relational  data  base  man¬ 
agement  systems  (RDBMS). 
Work  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Must 
have  1  year  of  experience  as  a 
software  engineer  or  computer 
professional  and  1  year  of  expe¬ 
rience  using  1  from  Group  A  and 
2  from  Group  B  OR  1  from  A  and 
1  from  B  and  1  from  C  OR  1  from 
A  and  2  from  C.  A)  DB2,  FoxPro, 
Informix,  Ingres,  MS-Access, 
Oracle,  Paradox,  Sybase  and 
Unify;  B)  AIX,  DOS,  HP-UX, 
MVS,  Novell.  OS/2,  Sun  OS, 
UNIX,  VAXA/MS,  Windows;  C) 
4GL,  APT,  C,  C++,  COBOL,  Ca¬ 
se  Tools,  C  Shell,  Crystal  Re¬ 
ports,  E-SQL,  Easytrieve,  JAVA, 
ODBC,  PowerBuilder,  PowerDe- 
signer,  Power  J,  Power++,  S-De- 
signer,  SQL,  Shell  Script,  Visual 
Basic.  Bachelor’s  degree  or  for¬ 
eign  equivalent  in  one  of  several 
limited  fields:  Computer  Sci/ 
Apps,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Math,  Phys¬ 
ics  or  a  scientific  or  business  re¬ 
lated  field.  Salary  is  $65,000  per/ 
yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m. 
Please  submit  resumes  to:  Ms. 
Charlene  Cogley,  Manager,  Bea¬ 
ver  Falls  Job  Center,  21 03  Ninth 
Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  PA  15010. 
Job  Order  No.:  7050920 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (4 
openings):  Design,  develop 
and  implement  software  syst¬ 
ems  to  determine  feasibility  of 
design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  programm¬ 
ing  and  documentation.  One 
year  of  experience  required 
using:  1  of  Group  A  and  3  of 
Group  B  OR  2  of  A  and  2  of  B 
as  follows:  Group  A  -  Oracle 
RDBMS,  Designer  2000,  Dev¬ 
eloper  2000,  Oracle  Applica¬ 
tions  (Financials,  Manufactur¬ 
ing  -  Order  Entry  &  Inventory); 
Group  B  -  Oracle  Forms,  Ora¬ 
cle  Reports,  SQL’ Plus,  Pro‘C, 
PL/SQL,  SQL'Forms,  SQL* 
Reports.  Work  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  one  year  of 
experience  as  a  senior  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  or  as  a  comput¬ 
er  professional  and  a  Master's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limit¬ 
ed  fields:  Computer  Sci/Apps, 
Eng.,  Chem.,  Math  or  Physics 
or  scientific  or  business  related 
field.  Will  accept  Bachelors  de¬ 
gree  or  foreign  equivalent  with 
five  years  of  experience  as 
computer  professional.  Salary: 
$75,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk., 
9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  Mr.  Duane  M. 
Brentzel,  Mgr.  Greensburg  Job 
Center,  599  Sells  Ln.,  Greens¬ 
burg,  PA  15601;  Job  Qrder 
No.:  7051410. 


Lead  Consultant,  Object- 
Oriented  Technologies  (VVest- 
chester  IL):  Oversee  consult¬ 
ing  engagements.  Develop 
Object-Oriented  information 
systems  in  client-server  envi¬ 
ronments  employing  Smalltalk 
programming  language.  Visual 
Age  design  tools  &  Object- 
Oriented  Analysis  &  Design 
methodologies  for  major  cor¬ 
porations.  Serve  as  principal 
client  contact.  Resp.  for 
staffing,  scheduling,  training  & 
project  development.  Reqts: 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Comp¬ 
uter  Science  +  2  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered  or  2  yrs  exp  as  Senior 
Consultant  w/  consulting  firm 
managing  consulting  projects 
to  develop  Object-Oriented 
info  systems  using  Smalltalk  & 
Visual  Age  in  client  server 
environment.  40  hrs/wk,  9:00 
am-5:00  pm,  $95,000/yr.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  US. 
Send  resumes  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPT.  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State 
Street-7North,  Chicago  IL 
60605,  Attn:  Leila  Jackson, 
Reference  #V-IL-  19543-J.  AN 
EMPLOYER  PAID  AD.  NO 
CALLS-SEND  2  COPIES  OF 
BOTH  RESUME  &  COVER 
LETTER. 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (4 
openings):  Design,  develop 
and  implement  software  sys¬ 
tems  to  determine  feasibility  of 
design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation.  Work 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Must  have 
one  year  of  experience  in  job 
offered  or  as  a  computer  pro¬ 
fessional  and  one  year  of  expe¬ 
rience  using:  1  of  Group  A  and 
1  of  Group  B  and  1  of  Group  C; 
OR  1  of  A  and  2  of  B;  OR  1  of 
A  and  2  of  C  as  follows:  Group 
A  -  Windows  3.1,  Windows  NT. 
Windows  95,  Windows  98, 
Unix,  HP-UX,  IRIX,  Sun  OS; 
Group  B  -  Visual  C++,  Visual  C, 
C,  C++,  Visual  Basic,  Power¬ 
Builder;  Group  C  -  JAVA,  TCP/ 
IP,  HTML,  MFC,  CGI,  PERL, 
ASP,  COM/DCOM,  ActiveX, 
MTS.  Masters  degree  in  one  of 
several  limited  fields:  Computer 
Sci/Apps,  Eng.,  Chem..  Math 
or  Physics.  Will  accept  Bachel¬ 
ors  degree  or  foreign  equiva¬ 
lent  with  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  computer  profession¬ 
al.  Salary  is  $75,000  per/yr,  40 
hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:60  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Mr.  Richard 
Introcaso,  Manager,  Beaver 
County  Job  Center  120  Mer¬ 
chant  Street.  Ambridge,  PA 
15003.  Reference  Job  Order 
No: 9097652 


Programmer/Analyst 


Database  Analyst 


Offshore  digital  services  seeking  candidates  with  commercial  experience  In  the 
areas  listed  below. 

♦  programmer/analysts  and  application  programmers  with  2-7  years 
commercial  experience.  Candidate  shouid  have  a  BS  (or  foreign  equivalent) 

In  Computer  Science  or  a  related  field. 

♦  database  analysts  and  developers  with  minimum  3  years  commercial 
experience.  Candidate  should  have  an  MS  (or  foreign  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science  or  related  field. 

Full  time  permanent  positions  are  available  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and  nationwide. 
OPERATING  System  -  Unix.  MS  Windows,  NT/95.  OS/2 
RDBMS  ■  Sybase,  Oracle,  MS  SQL  Server,  Informix 
Fromt-eho  tools  •  Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder.  Developer  2000,  Designer  2000 
Appucations  -  EBP,  Inventory,  Purchasing,  Distribution 
Internet  programming  Tools  -  Web  Servers.  ASP.  Java 
Languages  -  C.  C++,  Perl 

Offshore  digital  Services  provides  competitive  salaries,  benefits,  and  a  bonus 
program  designed  to  encourage  long-term  employment  and  increased  customer 
revenue.  Interested?  Send  a  detailed  resume  with  post  applied  for,  education  back¬ 
ground,  project  experience,  and  geographic  preferences  to; 


OFFSHORE 


THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

Offshore  Oigitai  Services,  Inc. 

14798  Wicks  Boulevard  San  Leandro,  CA  94577 
Fax:  510-483-1819  Email:  personnel@odsi.com 


Field  Sales  Engineer  need¬ 
ed  by  Austin,  TX  Co. 
involved  in  Design  &  Mftr  of 
S/ware  S  H/ware  to  sell, 
demonstrate,  configure 
electronic  instrumentation 
systems  &  s/ware  using 
knowl  of  C,  C++  to  assist 
customers  in  defining  sys¬ 
tem  config  for  data  acquisi¬ 
tion  needs.  BS  in  Engg, 
Comp  Sci,  Math  or  Physics 
req’d.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept,  National  Instruments 
Corporation,  Bldg  A,  6504 
Bridge  Point  Pkwy.  Austin, 
TX  78730. 


Systems  Administ'ator  -  Under¬ 
take  system  admin,  upgrades, 
systems  backup  &  recovery, 
support,  configuration  of  large 
(over  250  nodej  LANS/V/ANS  in 
Windows  NT,  UNIX.  Oracle.  HP 
Server  environ.  Bachs/Comp 
Sci  or  Engg  or  Math.  2yrs/exp. 
in  job  offered.  Will  acc.  2  add  ! 
yrs/exp.  as  engineer  or  systems 
admin  in  lieu  of  bachs  deg 
AOhrs-Vik;  (9-6)  S60.000/yr.  Ov¬ 
er  50%  of  lime  at  client  sites  ut 
Greensboro,  NC;  bal.  else¬ 
where  Apply  to  the  nearest  Job 
Service  onice  or  submit  a  resu¬ 
me  to:  Job  Service,  20058  S. 
Elm-Eugene  St  .  Greensboro. 
NC  27406.  All  resumes  must 
incl.  applicant's  Social  Security 
».  &  Job  Order  #NC4010181  i 
DOT  code  031.133-560. 


NetCom  3 


Technology 


EDP  offei  s  an  array  of  product  solu¬ 
tions  to  help  you  Create  the  ideal 
work  environment.  From  command 
consoles,  to  network/technical  furni¬ 
ture,  to  equipment  enclosures,  our 
products  are  designed  to  make  your 
life  easier  at  work.  And  now,  EDP 
makes  your  life  easier  at  play  too! 

Visit  our  website  and  enter  to  win 

one  of  3  vacations 

($2,500  value).  And,  because  you're 
on  the  rood  to  success  with  EDP, 
we'll  give  you  a  FREE  National 
Geographic  road  atlas 


www.edp-usa.com 


Receive  a  FREE  National  Geographic 
Road  Atlas  (SIS  Value)  for  visiting 
our  web  site  and  enter  to  win  one  of 
3  vacations  ($2,500  Value). 


Efiolneered  Dolo  Pioducts 

www.edp-usa.com 


VACATION  CODE:  CWM 


Enclosures 


Techhkcil  Furniture 


Command  Consoles 


NetCom  SL 


NetCom  EX 


to  learn  more  about  EDPl 
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The  agency  of  the  best  freelancers 


Excellent  missions 

.  . 


Nationwide  presence 


Agencies  worldwide  ' 

Web  site:  100%  free  of  cbai^  ^  f  il  l 

* 


It  all  comes  down  to  questions.  Questions 
that  challenge  your  expertise  about  Microsoft 
products.  Question  yourself  -  are  you  ready? 
Be  absolutely  sure.  With  Spike  and  the  gang's 
certification  guarantee,  you  will  be.  Because 
once  you've  completed  the  program,  you'll  pass 
with  flying  colors  or  get  your  money  back.* 
And  don't  worry,  because  as  Microsoft 
Certification  changes,  Transcender  will 
have  you  covered. ..without  question. 


Most  Realistic  MCSE  and  MCSD 
Simulations  Available 
Detailed  Answers  and  Explanations 
NEW!  Computer  Adaptive  Testing  Features 
NEW!  Simulation  Questions 
Money  Back  If  You  Don't  Pass  Guarantee* 
From  $129  -  $179 


Transcender.  America’s  #1  Exam  Preparation  Software. 


Transcender® 

Corporation 


To  order,  call  Howard  @  (615)  726-8779  or  fax  (615)  726-8884;  242  Louise  Ave.;  Nashville,  TN  37203. 

■  t  ©1999  Transcender  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of 

www.transcender.com  Microsoft  Corporation.  Multi-user  licenses  are  available.  "Call  or  see  our  Web  site  for  details. 


Attention!"^  page  you,  or  call  you  on  the  phone  when 
critical  system  or  network  problems  occur. 


Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  Windows 
95,  and  Open  VMS 

Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

t/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  mam^cment 
products 

Unhmited  escalation  guanmtees 
the  riglit  people  are  contacted 


i/  Personnel  call  in  {a  Attention!  in 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

t/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports  redundant 
Attention!  •xvwK  for  immediate 
failover 

Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

^  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees  systems 
and  critical  applications  are  running 
24x7 


wwwMtentionsoftwarexom 


2175  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  1(H)  • 
Ctdorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  •fax  (719)  591-9590 


Call  for  free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474  Ext.  6000 
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l/vin  the  Battle  tor 

Business  Continuity 


Critical  gaps  in  your  frameworic  strategy?^^^^ 

,  / Too  much  time  to  litifiliflTem  framewOT^ftiatives 
✓  Cack  of  physical  connectivity 

V  '  ' 

/  Poor  communications  between  systems  management  products 

..  •  /  Network 

IVlainfr3mec^>- 

^  '  'X  n/lirlronr«A 


Midrange 


Slav  the  dragon  creating  tho^  ga] 
products  from  Globa]^AMl||^  9 
the  cT)^d[jjjiion'e'^|(^^^^2ro 


fgeted,  rear4forld  ^ 
u  ^e  power.  W|are^ 


BjljSii^lepoint 

Ssai  Services 

Enterprise  Management 


AlarmPoifit 

Automated  Notification  &  Response  I 


I  global  ina  | 


7578  Market  Place  Drive  •  Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 
612-944-0400/3311  fax  •  www. giobaimt.com 


DATA  RECOVERY:  8 


‘Thanks  for  the  miracle! 

-  David  Giles,  Issaquah,  WA 

“DriveSavers'  technical  abilities  and 
responsiveness  are  truly  impressive.  ” 

-  Kent  Ridge  Digital  Labs,  Japan 

7  good  reasons  to  choose  DriveSavers: 


1.  We  are  the  fastest,  most  trusted,  and  most 
successful  data  recovery  professionals. 

2.  Retrieve  recovered  data  instantly  with 
DATAEXPRESS’*''^  over  secured  Internet  lines. 

3.  Recommended  and  certified  by  all  drive 
companies  to  maintain  your  warranty. 

4.  24-hour,  onsite,  &  weekend  service  available. 

5.  Advanced,  proprietary  recovery  techniques. 

6.  Featured  by  CNN,  BBC,  Forbes,  and  others. 

7.  Federal  and  State  Contracts  (GSA,  CMAS.) 


Sintf  IM9 

400  BEt  MARIN  KEYS  BIVD 
NOVATO.  CA  94949 

INTI  415-382-2000 
FAX.  4IS883O780 


■  Reseller  &  Serviee  Companies: 

■  L  Call  about  DriveSavers’  Referral  Program. 

Visit  DriveSavers  at:  wv/v/.drivesavers.com 


AlarmPoint 

Automated  Notification  &  Response 


COME  VISIT  US  AT 
HP  WORLD  FORUM 
AUG  17-19 
BOOTH  #340 

When  problems  are  detected 
contact  the  proper  people^ 
via  phone,  pager  or  email. 


Our  Evaluation  CD 
is  the  easiest  way  to  learn 
how  automated  notification 
can  benefit  your  organization.-^, 

To  obtain  your  free 
AlarmPoint  Eval  CD, 
call  toll  free  aC  ^  - 

(888)  221-0760  (option  1), 
visit  our  Website  or 
email  us  at 

sales@SinglepointSys.com. 


Learn  more 
about  AlarmPointf^ 
and  receive  a 


T-^shirt! 

Visit  our  Website  for  more  details: 
www.SinglepointSys.com 
(Enter  Ad  Code:  CW) 


Take  a  look  at  the  top  network  centers 
and  MIS  rooms  in  the  country — Lucent 
Technologies,  Sun  Microsystems,  J.D.  Edwards 
&  Co.,  ORBCOMM,  etc.  All  take  advantage 
of  the  CPI  style  by  using  our  cabinet,  rack 
and  cable  management  systems.  Many 
also  use  the  CPI  secret  weapon  (our 
Mini-catalog)  to  configure  their  MDFs, 

IDEs  and  network  centers.  Now  it's  better 
than  ever  with  "Find-lt-Fast"  tabs, 
diagrams,  tips  on  organizing  equipment 
and  cabling  and  more  installation  photos. 
Visit  us  at  PC  Expo  Booth  #1463. 


Organtf/ 


Call  or  E-mail  for 
your  free  copy. 


CPI 


'’g.Stonng.  Securing 


An  Employee 
Owned  Corporation 


CHATSWORTH 
PRODUCTS.  INC. 


Chalsworth,  CA  Operations  818-882-8595  •  New  Bern,  NC  Operations  252-514-2779 
info@chatsworth.com  •  www.chatsworth.com 
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^  Discover  the  fist  and 

easy  way  to  increase  your 
I  T.  knowledge  and  prepare 
for  l.T  certification.  Our  com-  J 
puter-based  training  courses 
provide  a  self-paced  and  cost- 
i  -sii;  ’!  ■  effective  alternative  to  classroom 

training.  See  for  yourself  how 
ForeFront  Direct  can  give  you  the  skills 
you  need  to  accelerate  your  l.T.  career. 

Call  today  for  your  FREE  l.T.  training 
course! 

•  Open  the  Door  to  Great  Career  Opportunities 
•  Raise  Your  Income 

•  Gain  Valuable  Skills,  Knowledge  and  Technical 
Recognition 

•  Study  at  Your  Own  Pace 
•  Interactive  Hands-on  Exercises 
•  Online  and  Telephone  Mentoring  Available 


-Cisco  ‘UNIX  " 

•MCSE  '-esfr,  •  MCSE+lntemet  r™ 

•  MCP  •  MCP-Ftrrtemet 

•  Webmaster  •  Novell  CIP 

• CNE  • CNA 

•  Networking  •  A-i-  Certification 

•  MCSD  •  Java 

•  Visual  Basic  •  Visual  C-i-t- 

•  C-r-r  •  Oracle 

•  Lotus  •  Office  97 

•  PC  Repair  •  Windows  98 


•  One-on-One  Training  Consulting 


Call  now  to  get  your  FREE  Course! 

TOLLl^aTT^TRAININQ 

rnCt 


1-877-872-4646 


FORffRONt 

DIRECT 

A  CBT  Group  Company 


25400  US  H\«y1 9  N,  #285  •  Clearwater,  FL  33763  1-800-653-4933  (727)724-8994  Fax;  (727)  726-6922 


MCW 


Computerworld 
MarketLink 
makes  IT  easier! 

K  ^ 

SEN'- 


Unk 


www.computerworld.com/marketlink 


m 


related  products  and  services. 

For  advertising  information,  call  1-800-343-6474,  ext.  6000 
in  Canada,  508-820-8249 


HURRICANE  ELECTRIC 

INTERNET  SERVICES 


Your  IndustriaL  Internet 


What  We  Can 
Offer  You: 

•  Performance 

•  Reliability 

•  Support 

•  Experience 

•  Price 

Any  Questions? 


50  Megs  Disk  Space 
3  Gigs  of  Traffic 
21  POPS  Email  Accounts 
Only 


2425. 


For  More  Information 
Email  info@he.net 
or  Call 

408.282.1540 

or  visit  our  Website  . 

www.he.net 


j 
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Strong  Results 
Revive  Oracle 


But  some  analysts  wait 
to  see  Y2K  outcome 


BY  KEITH  SHAW 

ORACLE  Corp.’s  Stock  price 
bounced  back  last  week 
after  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  strong  year-end 
financial  results, 
but  some  analysts  remained 
cautious  over  a  potential  slow¬ 
down  in  revenue  because  of 
year  2000. 

For  fiscal  1999,  which  ended  May  31, 
Redwood  Shores,  Calif.-based  Oracle 
(Nasdaq:ORCL)  reported  revenue  of 
$8.8  billion  and  net  income  of  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion,  or  87  cents  per  share,  compared 
with  revenue  of  $7.1  billion  and  net  in¬ 
come  of  $955  million,  or  67  cents  per 
share,  for  fiscal  1998,  excluding  one¬ 
time  charges. 


INDUSTRY 

ALMANAC 


On  the  Rebound? 

Good  quarterly  earnings  for  Oracle 
have  pushed  its  stock  price  back  up 
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For  the  fourth  quarter,  Oracle  report¬ 
ed  earnings  of  36  cents  per  share  on 
revenue  of  $2.9  billion  and  net  income 
of  $527  million.  The  revenue  and  net  in¬ 
come  figures  represent  increases  of 
22%  and  31%,  respectively,  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Analysts  had  pre¬ 
dicted  Oracle  would  post  earnings  of  32 
cents  per  share  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

Last  week,  Oracle  announced  plans 
to  cut  325  jobs  —  a  decision  the 
company  said  was  part  of  its 
move  to  conduct  all  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  via  the  Internet.  A  source 
said  the  layoffs  were  likely  to 
be  in  Oracle’s  server  deployment  area, 
which  won’t  be  needed  as  Oracle  shifts 
to  the  electronic-business  model. 

The  earnings  news  and  layoff  an¬ 
nouncement  jump-started  Oracle’s 
stock  price,  which  closed  Wednesday  at 
32 15/16 ,  up  7 13/16  points  (see  chart). 

But  some  analysts  are  still  cautious 
about  Oracle’s  near-term  prospects,  cit¬ 
ing  a  potential  slowdown  as  companies 
stop  new  purchases  because  of  the  Y2K 
issue.  “There  are  a  lot  of  risks  with  Ora¬ 
cle’s  short-term  [outlook],’’  says  analyst 
Brain  Goodstadt  at  Standard  &  Poor’s 
Equity  Group  in  New  York,  who  contin¬ 
ues  to  have  a  Hold  rating  on  Oracle. 

But  Jean  Orr,  an  analyst  at  Nutmeg 
Securities  Ltd.  in  Westport,  Conn.,  says 
the  Y2K  issue  has  passed  for  Oracle. 
She  says  the  company  should  see  some 
stock  price  improvement  by  year’s  end. 

And  Michael  Murphy,  editor  of  the 
“California  Stock  Letter”  in  Half  Moon 
Bay,  Calif.,  says  buying  Oracle  now 
would  be  a  steal.  “You  rarely  get  a 
chance  to  buy  one  of  the  five  dominant 
companies  cheaply,  yet  right  now  both 
Oracle  and  [Intel  Corp.]  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive,”  Murphy  says.  I 
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10.63 

0.25 

2.4 

ADSK 

49.43 

21.62 

Autodesk  Inc. 

26.63 

2.81 

11.8 

AVID 

38.87 

11.06 

Avid  Technology 

15.00 

•1.38 

•8.4 

B06J 

42,50 

6.12 

Businesss  ObiecIs  S  A. 

36.19 

3.31 

10.1 

CDN 

36.00 

10.62 

Cadence  Design  Systems 

13.50 

-1.00 

-6.9 

CBTSY 

63.87 

6.68 

CBT  Group  Pic. 

17.69 

0.31 

1.8 

CHKPF 

56.00 

10.87 

Checkpoint  Software  Tech.  Ltd. 

52.38 

-1.31 

-2,4 

CTXS 

55.68 

23.12 

Citrix  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

54.00 

4.94 

10,1 

COGN 

28.12 

14.75 

Cognos  Inc. 

22.56 

0.44 

2.0 

CA 

61.93 

26.00 

Computer  Associates  Int'l  Inc. 

50.75 

4,31 

9.3 

CPWR 

40.00 

16.37 

Compuware  Corp. 

30.25 

4.00 

15.2 

DCTM 

54.50 

9,37 

Documenlum 

13.88 

•0.25 

•1.8 

EFll 

52.00 

13.50 

Electronics  For  Imaging 

48.25 

4.19 

9.5 

HNCS 

47.12 

13.75 

Hnc  Software 

30.06 

•2.94 

•8.9 

IDXC 

55.75 

12.43 

IDX  Systems 

22.75 

0.00 

0.0 

IFMX 

14.00 

3.50 

Informix  Software  Inc. 

7.31 

0.63 

9.3 

INTU 

110.75 

34.18 

Intuit 

84.88 

4.44 

5.5 

JKHY 

55.00 

26.43 

Jack  Henrv  Associates 

39.63 

1.00 

2.6 

JDEC 

49.50 

10.87 

J.D.  Edwards  &  Co. 

19.38 

0.69 

3.7 

LGTO 

67.75 

27.50 

Legato  Systems  Inc. 

55.50 

0.31 

0.6 

MACR 

53.25 

12.31 

Macromedia  Inc. 

38.13 

•2.63 

■6.4 

MANU 

31.50 

5.25 

Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

12.75 

2.81 

28.3 

MENT 

15,06 

5,43 

Mentor  Graphics 

13.25 

•0.56 

•4.1 

MSFT 

95.62 

43.87 

Microsoft  Corp. 

84.19 

5.81 

7.4 

NETA 

67.68 

10.06 

Network  Associates 

14.38 

0.00 

0.0 

GMH 

63.87 

30.37 

Network  General 

53.38 

2.38 

4.7 

NOVL 

28.12 

9.50 

Novell  Inc. 

24.94 

1.31 

5.6 

ORCL 

41.18 

12.25 

Oracle  Corp. 

34.88 

9.31 

36.4 

PMTC 

36.31 

8.50 

Parametric  Technology  Corp. 

14,63 

1.13 

8.3 

PSFT 

52.12 

11.50 

PeopleSoft  Inc. 

17.00 

0.88 

5.4 

PIXR 

66.00 

27.50 

Pixar 

48.13 

4.63 

10,6 

PLAT 

34.31 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology  Inc. 

29.06 

0.06 

0.2 

RATL 

37.12 

10.50 

Rational  Software  Corp.  (H] 

36.50 

2.56 

7.6 

SAP 

60.12 

23.75 

SAP  AG 

34.13 

2.81 

9.0 

SCUR 

29.00 

3.00 

Secure  Computing  Corp.  (L) 

3.00 

-0.19 

-5.9 

SE 

48.75 

20.12 

Sterling  Commerce  Inc. 

35.44 

1.19 

3.5 

SSW 

32.81 

18.56 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

25.88 

0.56 

2.2 

SDRC 

24.25 

7.50 

Structural  Dynamics  Research 

19.38 

1.63 

9.2 

SYBS 

11.62 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

9.88 

-0.06 

-0.6 

SYMC 

29.00 

8.68 

Symantec  Corp. 

25.56 

1.13 

4.6 

SNPS 

61.25 

24-50 

Synopsis 

56.63 

1.63 

3.0 

SCTC 

30.87 

7.81 

Systems  &  Computer  technology  14.50 

0.00 

0.0 

BAANF 

43.62 

6.87 

The  Baan  Co.  N.V. 

15.06 

1.38 

10.0 

VNTV 

26.25 

5.00 

The  Vantive  Core. 

10.50 

-0.75 

-6.7 

TSAI 

51.00 

26.00 

Trans.  Sys.  Arch. 

34.19 

•0.63 

-1.8 

VRTS 

99.25 

23.75 

Veritas  Software  Corp. 

89.81 

-1.06 

-1.2 

WIND 

34,43 

11.25 

Wind  River  Systems  Inc. 

17.75 

-0.44 

•2.4 

iiiico5Mu5iSF^^ 


ATI 

112.43 

42.25 

Airtouch  Communications 

111.13 

1.25 

1.1 

AT 

74.56 

38.25 

Alltel  Cofp.(H) 

73.50 

1.31 

1.8 

AIT 

70.00 

41.50 

Ameritech  Corp. 

69.25 

1.56 

2.3 

ANDW 

21.25 

10,37 

Andrew  Corp. 

17.75 

0.28 

1.6 

T 

64.12 

32.25 

AT&T 

55,88 

2.94 

5.5 

BCE 

51.06 

25,62 

BCE  Inc. 

50.25 

1.13 

2.3 

BEL 

61.18 

40.43 

Bell  Atlantic 

60.88 

3.44 

6.0 

BLS 

50.00 

32.12 

Bell  South 

45.63 

0.63 

1.4 

CSN 

26.50 

8.50 

Cincinnati  Bell  Inc.  (H) 

25.31 

0.75 

3.1 

CMCSK 

42.56 

16,81 

Comcast 

37.41 

4.03 

12.1 

CO 

39.62 

21.75 

Comsat  Coro. 

31.56 

2.38 

8.1 

COX 

44.43 

20.75 

Cox  Communications  Inc. 

35.63 

1.44 

4.2 

6STRF 

29.12 

8.31 

Globalstar  Telecom.  Ltd. 

17.63 

-0.13 

•0.7 

GTE 

71.81 

46.56 

GTE  Coro. 

70.88 

4.38 

6.6 

NXTL 

43.44 

15.37 

Nextel  Communications 

43.44 

6.38 

17.2 

SPOT 

58.18 

26.37 

Panamsat 

31.38 

0.94 

3.1 

QCOM 

124.69 

18.87 

Qualcomm  (H) 

124.69 

14.69 

13.4 

SBC 

59.93 

35.00 

SBC  Communications 

55.00 

0.81 

1.5 

FON 

57.43 

27,18 

Sprint  Coro. 

53.69 

-1.06 

-1.9 

TDS 

68.37 

30.62 

Telephone  and  Data  Systems 

66.75 

0.63 

0.9 

USW 

66.00 

46.81 

US  West 

56.94 

2,13 

3.9 

VIA 

48.75 

24.62 

Viacom 

39.25 

0.25 

0.6 

well 

60.00 

10.25 

Winstar  Communications  Inc. 

49.81 

-4.25 

-7.9 

WCOM 

94.87 

39.00 

MCI  WorldCom  Inc. 

93.94 

5.56 

6.3 

SERVICES  UP  t3<% 


ACXM 

ACS 

AMSY 


31.25  16.50  Acxiom  Corp. 


28.25  0.00  0.0 


51.75  22.37  AMlIialed  Computer  Servs 


48.81  3.00  6.5 


40.25  19.25  Amertcan  Mgt.  Systems 


28.25  -5.00  -15  0 


AUD  46.87  31.75  Automatic  Data  Processing 


41.69  2.25  5.7 


BSYS  60.50  35.37  Bisys  Group  Inc. 


58.00  -0.25  -0.4 


CATP  58.37  10.62  Cambridge  Technology  Ptnrs  16.25  0.13  0.8 


40.50  24.00  Cefidian 


33.75  0.88  2.7 


EDS  59.93  30.43  Electronic  Data  Systems 


58.13  0.25  0.4 


FDC  48.56  19.68  First  Data  Group  fH) 


49.56  3.00  6,6 


FISV  40.75  24.62  Fiserv 


34.94  0.06  0.2 


35,62  17.31  Gartner  Group 


22.44  0.06  0.3 


KEA  60.93  17.25  Keane 


27.31  1.56  6.1 


NDC  55.25  26.18  National  Data 


PAY_X_ 

REGI 


36.75 

23.06 


24.18 

4,00 


Paychex  Inc. _ 

Renaissance  Worldwide 


28.75 

644 


2.25  _  8.5 
•0.06  -1.0 


REY 

SFE 


23.50 

120.00 


12Ji2_ 

17.12 


Reynolds  &  Reynolds 
Salepard  Scientitics 


23.06  0.19  _ p.8_ 

64.75  -2.69  -4.0 


SAPE  82.87  24.25  Sapient  Corp. 


69.00  3.75  5.7 


SMS 

SDS 


86.50 

41.93 


40.06 

21.68 


SYNT  29.00  6.68  Synlel  Inc. 


Sh  a  re  d  M  ed  I  c^  S^t  e  rns  _ 
Sunnard  Data  Systems 


62.13  0.31  0.5 

34.06  013  0.4 


25.56  1.13  4.6 


TECD  53.12  14.50  Tech  Data 


36.13  1.06  2.9 


TSS 

TSAI 


26.2A 

51.00 


14.43_ 

26.00 


Total  System  Services  Inc  _ 

Transaction  Sys.  Architects 


19.19 

3419 


0.06  • 
•0.63’ 


0.3 

•1.8 


NETWORK  UP  3.1% 


COMS 

51.12 

20.00 

3Com  Corp. 

29.13 

2.00 

7.7 

ADCT 

53,62 

15.75 

ADC  Telecommunications  Inc. 

49  94 

2.81 

6.0 

ANTC 

34.18 

11.50 

Antec 

29.81 

3.75 

14  4 

ASND 

103.37 

32.62 

Ascend  Communications  Inc. 

101  94 

519 

5.4 

BNYN 

19.37 

2.12 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

10.63 

0.36 

37 

CS 

16.31 

6.62 

Cabletron  Systems 

13.88 

-0.61 

-5  5 

CNEBF 

18.75 

5.75 

Call-Net  Enterprises 

6-75 

•0.19 

•2.7 

CSCO 

122,31 

41.12 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

118.00 

6  50 

5-8 

ECILF 

4500 

19.75 

ECl  Telecom 

33.63 

0  31 

0.9 

FORE 

35  88 

925 

Fore  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

3588 

1  00 

29 

HRS 

44  87 

27.31 

Herns  Corp. 

37.44 

•1.44 

37 

GMM 

63  87 

30,37 

Hughes  Eleclronics/6M 

53.38 

2.38 

47 

ERICY 

34  00 

15  00 

LM  Ericsson 

32  94 

1.69 

54 

LU 

67.00 

26.68 

Lucent  Technologies 

61 94 

3.00 

5.1 

MAD6F 

6  00 

1.75 

Madge  Networks 

3  31 

006 

19 

NCDI 

893 

425 

Network  Computing  Dev 

4.88 

0  44 

99 

NWK 

17.00 

731 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

913 

^13 

-14 

NN 

39  87 

15  43 

Newbridge  Networks 

27.63 

0  06 

0.2 

EICM 

WEEK 

UM 

2PM  cwunE 

OUME 

NOK 

65.66 

29  50 

Nokia  Coro 

85.63 

513 

6.4 

NT 

86.07 

26.81 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (H) 

66.81 

2.63 

3,' 

PAIR 

20.12 

6.00 

Paugain  Technologies  Inc 

11,25 

•0-75 

83 

PCTL 

11.12 

4.31 

Picturetel 

8  97 

091 

11.2 

SFA 

39  75 

11.75 

Scientific  Atlanta 

35.63 

188 

56 

TLAB 

67  75 

15.68 

Tellabs  Inc.  (H) 

67.75 

8  38 

14.1 

USW 

66.00 

46  81 

US  West 

56.94 

^13 

3.9 

VRLK 

8.62 

2,12 

Verilmk 

3.31 

-0  3? 

■lOJl. 

WSTL 

11.18 

2.75 

Westell  Technology  Inc. 

6  91 

•0.34 

47 

SEMICONDUCTORS,  CHIPS  S  EQUIPMENT  UP  5.tqQ 


ADPT  35.43 

AMD  33.00 


7,87 

9.31 


_AAapt^(H) _  33.94 

Advanced  Micro  Devices_ 19  06  


ALTR  41.25  14.12  Altera 


37.06 


1.38 

1.68 

•6.19 


AL 

I09_ 

•0.5 


ADI  46.69  12.00  Analog  Devices  (H) 

AMAT _ 71.62  21.56  Applied  Materials 

ASML  57,12  12.93 


HRS  44.87  27.31 


ASM  Lithography  Holding  JH)  ^5.94 
Hams  Corp, 37.44 


2.75 

4,9A 

■i.44 


INTO  71.87  34.12  Intel  Coro. 


54.81  -0.19 


KLAC  65.00  20.75  Kla  Instruments 


LLTC  64.12  19,56  Linear  Technology 


45.25  10.50  LSI  Logic  (H) 


43.44  0.19 


MXIM  65.12  22.31  Maxim  Integrated  Products  61.75  5.50 


MU 


80.56  20.25  Micrort  Technolonv 


4438  0,38 


MOT  92.38  38.37  Motorola  (H) 


92.38  7.88 


NSM  23.25  7.43  National  Semiconductor  (H)  22.31  0.8 

STM  70.37  18.00  SGS-Thomson  Microelectronics  (H)70.13  5.26 


SLR  66.12  19.18  Solectron  Corp.  (H) 


62.88  4.44 


TER  69.37  15.00  Teradyne  (H) _ 

TXN  135.56  45-37  Texas  Instruments  (H) 


67i08 

132.3i 


5J3 

6.44 


UNPH  155.75  31.25  Uniphase 


VTSS  65.50  17,12  Vitesse  Semiconductor  Corp  (H)  64,25 


XLNX  54.50  14.87  Xllinx  (H) 


2.3 

4  3 

9.7 

;3J 

•0.3 

"*7.2 

4.8 

0.4 

98 

JIL 

9.3 
“4.1 

8.1 

76 

8.2 

5.1 

•0.1 

10.5 

9J 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  UP  4.7% 


AAPL 

50.00 

26.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

46.56 

•0.94 

•2.0 

ASPX 

12.50 

1.62 

Auspex  Systems 

10.50 

■0.13 

•1.2 

CPQ 

51.25 

20.00 

Cempag  (L) 

21.81 

-0.75 

-3.3 

DON 

21.81 

7.00 

Data  General 

13.50 

0-25 

DELL 

55.00 

20.37 

Dell  Computer  Corp 

36.75 

2.63 

7.7 

6TW 

84.50 

36.12 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

65.94 

5.66 

9.8 

HWP 

97.56 

47.06 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

90.19 

-0.44 

•0.5 

HIT 

88.06 

40.18 

Hitachi  Ltd.(H) 

88.06 

3.01 

4.5 

IBM 

123.00 

53.00 

IBM 

120.19 

5.0? 

5' 

MUEI 

24.75 

9.00 

Micron 

9.75 

0.38 

4? 

MOT 

92.38 

38.37 

Motorola  (H) 

92.38 

7.88 

9.3 

NATI 

41.87 

17.50 

National  Instruments  Corp. 

37.75 

•1.56 

•4.0 

NCR 

55.75 

23.50 

NCR 

46.94 

3.25 

7,4 

NIPNY 

60.50 

31.00 

NEC 

60,00 

0.88 

1.5 

PRCM 

13.25 

3.43 

Procom  Tech  Inc. 

6.81 

1,?6 

??0 

SQNT 

16.37 

5.68 

Sequent  Computer  Systems 

13,81 

1.88 

15.7 

SGI 

20.87 

7.37 

Silicon  Grafix 

13.50 

0.81 

6.4 

SNE 

104.31 

60.25 

Sony 

102.69 

4.25 

4.3 

SUNW 

72.50 

19.10 

Sun  Microsystems 

63.88 

4.00 

6.7 

TEXM 

7.06 

2.00 

Texas  Micro  (H) 

6.91 

0.16 

TRCD 

4.87 

0,37 

Tricord  Systems 

2.50 

-0.06 

-2.4 

UlS 

3962 

17.62 

Unisys 

38.19 

0.13 

0.3 

INTERNET  UP  2.5% 


AMZN 

221.25 

21,75 

Amazon.com 

111.00 

2.?1 

?■' 

AOL 

175.50 

17.25 

America  Online 

110.38 

9.56 

9.5 

ATHM 

99.00 

11.75 

®home  Corp. 

52.38 

8.28 

18.8 

CKFR 

69.12 

5.75 

Checkfree 

39.63 

3.13 

8.6 

CYCH 

24.87 

5.87 

Cvbercash  Inc. 

12.13 

•1.00 

•7.6 

EDFY 

16.87 

3.81 

EdIfv  Coro. 

10.88 

0.63 

6.1 

EGRP 

72.25 

2.50 

ETrade  Group  Inc. 

34.68 

-3.06 

-8J 

SEEK 

100.00 

14.87 

Infoseek 

49.19 

3.38 

7.4 

LCDS 

145,37 

20.06 

Lycos  Inc. 

88.50 

1.50 

1.7 

OMKT 

27.00 

4,25 

Open  Market  Inc. 

12.56 

■0.31 

■V 

OTEX 

42.50 

10.00 

Open  Text  Corp. 

30.44 

•0.56 

•1.8 

PSIX 

73.75 

8.37 

PSINet  Inc. 

41.88 

0.69 

1,7 

SDTI 

30,62 

5,43 

Security  Dynamics 

17.47 

•0,25 

•1.4 

SPY6 

32.25 

8.62 

Spyglass  Inc. 

17.31 

•0.06 

•0.4 

YHOO 

244,00 

29.50 

Yahoo  Inc. 

143.06 

5.31 

3.9 

STORAGE  a  PERIPHERALS  UP  1.6% 

ADPT  35.43  7.87  Adaptec  Inc.  (H) _ 

APCC  27-75  13.12  American  Power  Conversion 

CANNY  29,13  17.00  Canon  Inc.  (H) 


33.94 

20.19 

M.63 


J38_ 

AbL 

1.19 


42 

4.4 

4.3 


DBD  39.87  19.12  Diebold  Inc. 


88.93  60.81  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


29.00  0,88  3J 


70.63  0.13  0.2 


EMC  67.50  20.81  EMC 


lOM 


10-18  2.93  Iomega 


57.75  6.88  ttL5 


3.75  0.56  -13.0 


LXK  74-37  25.37  Lexmark  International  Group  Nc.  69.94  1  56 


CBR 

40.87 

13.31 

Ciber  Inc. 

16.75 

•1,88 

-10.1 

QNTM 

29.93 

10.81 

Quantum 

23.50 

2.13 

9.9 

CDO 

30,87 

10.75 

Comdisco 

23.94 

2.38 

11.0 

SEG 

44.25 

16.12 

Seagate  Technology 

28.69 

•256 

•8.2 

CHRZ 

44.75 

9.25 

Computer  Horizons  Corn. 

16.06 

•0.63 

•3.7 

STK 

51.12 

17.25 

Storage  Technology 

16  69 

•0.50 

•2.6 

CSC 

74.87 

46.25 

Computer  Sciences 

66.63 

4.38 

7.0 

TEK 

37.50 

13.60 

Tektronix 

26.19 

1.19 

48 

DST 

70,56 

34.00 

Dst  Systems  Inc. 

55-80 

2.81 

53 

XRX 

63.93 

39.00 

Xerox 

5713 

•1.38 

24 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period 
(L)  =  New  annual  low  reached  in  period 
Copyright  Nordby  International,  Inc.,  Boulder, 
Colo,  (nordby.com)  This  information  is  based  on 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  and  while  exten¬ 
sive  efforts  are  made  to  assure  its  accuracy,  no 
guarantees  can  be  made.  Nordby  International  and 
Computerworld  assume  no  liability  for  inaccura¬ 
cies.  For  information  on  Nordby’s  customized  fi¬ 
nancial  research  services,  call  (303)  938-1877. 
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Underlying  Tech  Key  to  E-Success 


to  angry  customers. 

EBay’s  woes  underscore  the 
crucial  importance  —  and  the 
enormous  challenges  —  of  en¬ 
suring  uninterrupted  service 
on  the  Web. 


Schwab  Acts 

Charles  Schwab,  one  of  several 
online  brokerages  that  tem¬ 
porarily  went  off-line  earlier  this 
year,  said  last  week  it  hopes  to 
almost  completely  eliminate 
downtime  for  traders  by  dou¬ 
bling  the  number  of  its  main¬ 
frames  to  20  and  tying  togeth¬ 
er  the  two  Phoenix-area  data 
centers  that  house  them. 

But  it’s  expected  to  be  early 
2001  before  Schwab  can  fully 
automate  the  links  between  the 
two  data  centers  so  that  the 
processing  of  stock  trades  can 
be  switched  in  an  instant  from 
one  site  to  the  other  if  prob¬ 
lems  arise. 

“We’re  waiting  for  IBM  to  in¬ 
vent  some  new  technology  to 
pull  that  off."  said  Neal  Gold¬ 
stein,  senior  vice  president  of 
architecture  and  planning  at 
San  Francisco-based  Schwab. 
What’s  needed  are  additions  to 
the  IBM  software  that  controls 
connections  among  clusters  of 
mainframes,  he  said. 

Before  the  software  is 
beefed  up.  Schwab  would  have 
to  manually  switch  processing 
from  one  data  center  to  the 
other,  a  process  that  “could 
take  a  couple  hours,"  Goldstein 
said.  But  once  everything  is  in 
place,  he  said,  even  a  complete 
outage  at  one  of  the  data  cen¬ 
ters  should  be  “virtually  unno- 
ticeable  to  the  users"  of  the 
company’s  Web  site. 

And  because  the  two  data 
centers  are  about  25  miles 
apart  and  are  in  different  flood- 
plains  and  power  grids,  the 
chances  of  both  crashing  at  the 
same  time  are  deemed  remote. 

David  Floyer,  an  analyst  at 
Boston-based  ITcentrix  Inc., 
said  Schwab  is  spending  “a  lot 
of  money,  but  it’s  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  it.  Downtime  can 
be  enormously  costly  for 
them."  -  Craig  Stedman 
and  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


“The  Web  exposes  your  per¬ 
formance  issues  for  all  the 
world  to  see,”  said  Marshall  Pe¬ 
terson,  director  of  infrastruc¬ 
ture  technology  at  Celera  Ge¬ 
nomics  in  Rockville,  Md.  “Any 
extra  money  you  spend  on 
high  availability  is  worth  it 
when  you  consider  the  cost  of 
not  doing  it.” 

What  makes  service  relia¬ 
bility  a  challenge  on  the  Web 
is  unpredictable  transaction 
loads  and  sudden  traffic 
spikes,  said  Jonathan  Eunice, 
an  analyst  at  Illuminata  Inc.  in 
Nashua,  N.H. 

“If  you’re  successful  on  the 
Web,  as  eBay  has  been,  you  can 
sometimes  go  from  needing  IG 
byte  of  storage  to  IT  byte  [a 
thousandfold  increase]  practi¬ 
cally  overnight,”  he  said. 

The  need  to  constantly  up¬ 
grade  systems  to  keep  up  with 
growing  traffic  also  means 
there’s  often  little  time  for  test¬ 
ing  applications,  software  and 
hardware  before  they’re 
thrown  into  service,  Eunice 
added. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Microsoft 

In  response,  Microsoft  is  in 
the  process  of  making  several 
changes  that  will  be  unveiled, 
including  the  following: 

■  Aligning  service  and  support 
by  type  of  customer  instead  of 
by  product.  For  instance,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  recently  created  an  Al¬ 
liance  Group  for  its  enterprise 
customers  with  mission-criti¬ 
cal  applications. 

■  Redefining  service  delivery 
so  enterprise  customers  will 
receive  a  wider  array  of  ser¬ 
vices  than  a  small  business  or 
an  individual  consumer,  such 
as  on-site  support. 

■  Changing  the  way  engineers 
are  trained  by  adding  more 
classes,  along  with  mentoring 
and  on-site,  weeklong  intern¬ 
ships  with  large  customers  so 
engineers  learn  how  business¬ 
es  run  and  how  they  use  the 
products. 


In  eBay’s  case,  the  root  of  the 
most  recent  problem  seems  to 
have  been  its  failure  to  install  a 
software  “patch”  provided  by 
its  hardware  supplier.  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  Neither  com¬ 
pany  would  say  exactly  what 
the  patch  was  supposed  to  do 
or  the  extent  of  its  role  in  the 
outage. 

Making  the  situation  worse 
was  the  fact  that  eBay  didn’t 
have  backup  servers  in  place  to 
take  over  the  work  of  the 
crashed  servers. 

Downtime  Costs 

But  as  e-commerce  sites  ma¬ 
ture  —  and  user  expectations 
grow  —  investing  in  reliability 
is  going  to  be  a  fundamental 
need,  said  Fred  Matteson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and 
chief  technologist  at  Charles 
Schwab  &  Co.,  which  transacts 
more  than  $10  billion  in  securi¬ 
ties  over  the  Web  weekly  (see 
story  at  left). 

“It  was  fine  to  maintain  99% 
service  availability  levels  in  the 
early  days,”  Matteson  said. 
“But  there’s  been  this  huge 
transformation  on  the  Web. . . . 
The  notion  that  you  can  have 
dark  windows  on  weekends” 
has  gone  away  entirely,  he  said. 


■  Increasing  the  number  of 
worldwide  support  engineers 
from  7,500  to  9,000. 

■  Building  a  database  and  com¬ 
panion  routing  engine  to  log 
engineers  and  their  specific 
competencies,  so  when  some¬ 
one  needs  help,  they  can  be 
routed  to  a  specialist. 

■  Teaming  software 
designers  with  sup¬ 
port  engineers  on 
customer  calls  so 
they  will  see  first¬ 
hand  what  cus¬ 
tomers  need. 

Those  moves  fol¬ 
low  earlier  efforts  to 
bolster  service  and 
support  —  both  key 
areas  of  focus  under 
Microsoft  President 
Steve  Ballmer.  For  example, 
the  company  last  summer 
pumped  $200  million  into  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  initiatives, 
creating  a  new  customer-ori¬ 
ented  business  division.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  then  went  on  to  bring 
in  more  support  personnel  for 


Celera,  which  provides 
genome  sequencing  informa¬ 
tion  to  pharmaceutical  compa¬ 
nies  and  universities  around 
the  world  through  the  Web,  is 
taking  no  chances  when  it 
comes  to  service  availability. 
The  main  Unix  servers  for  its 
Web  site  have  been  tied  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  cluster  configuration,  so 
that  if  one  server  goes  down, 
the  other  automatically  takes 
over.  The  company  also  has  re¬ 
dundant  power  supplies,  stor¬ 
age  controllers  and  disks,  dual 
feeds  from  main  power  grids 
and  battery-powered  genera¬ 
tors  capable  of  keeping  service 
up  for  15  days. 

Pitching  in  to  help  similar 


the  call  center,  with  many  of 
the  new  people  experienced  in 
rolling  out  new  products  like 
Office  2000  and  Windows 
2000. 

Geoffrey  Moore,  chairman 
of  Chasm  Group  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  said  Microsoft  is  adapt¬ 
ing  to  a  new  playing  field. 

“This  is  something 
new  for  Microsoft,” 
Moore  said.  “They’ve 
been  a  high-volume 
vendor.  . . .  They’ve 
fallen  behind  as  they 
moved  into  the  high- 
value  market  and 
people  started  to  de¬ 
pend  on  them.  Now, 
they  don’t  have  to  be 
innovative  or  earth- 
shaking:  they  just 
need  to  step  up  to  market  ex¬ 
pectations.” 

Steven  Sommers,  CIO  at 
Hughes,  Hubbard  &  Reed  LLT, 
a  New  York-based  internation¬ 
al  law  firm,  said  he’s  counting 
on  Ballmer’s  plan  working. 

“To  be  blind  three  years 


users  are  system  vendors  such 
as  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and 
Sun,  all  of  which  have 
launched  major  high-availabil- 
ity  initiatives  in  the  past  six 
months.  Just  last  week,  HP 
rolled  out  new  uptime  servers 
for  Unix  and  Windows  NT 
servers,  including  one  that 
starts  at  $750,000  and  that 
guarantees  service  restoration 
in  10  minutes.  Similarly,  Com¬ 
paq  recently  launched  its  Non- 
Stop  E-Services  plan,  under 
which  it  will  migrate  technolo¬ 
gies  from  its  Himalaya  Non- 
Stop  servers  to  Unix,  and  even¬ 
tually  Windows  NT,  software 
and  hardware.  I 


from  now  to  what  I  have  to  put 
up  with  today,  that  would  be 
tremendous,”  Sommers  said. 
“They’re  better  than  they  were 
six  months  ago.  They’re  friend¬ 
lier  anyway.  . . .  But  they  bring 
on  people  who  only  know  the 
new  stuff,  so  how  can  they  help 
me  migrate  from  the  old  stuff? 
If  Microsoft  wants  to  carry 
over  into  the  enterprise, 
they’ve  got  to  be  able  to  do 
that.” 

Microsoft  will  have  a  chance 
to  test  its  new  mettle  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Johnson  said  the  company 
has  about  2,800  enterprise- 
level  customers  in  its  Early  As¬ 
sistance  Program  for  Windows 
2000,  which  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  Microsoft’s  most 
complex  and  largest  undertak¬ 
ing  ever. 

When  Release  Candidate 
One  of  the  Windows  2000 
code  ships,  which  is  expected 
by  early  next  month  at  the  lat¬ 
est,  those  users  can  begin  to 
make  support  requests.  > 


Crash  Chronology 

I  date 

1  PROBLEM  CITED 

DOWNTIME  1 

[i  June  10 

j  Defective  server  ‘ 

22  hours 

[  May  3 
|liay20 

!  Server  hardware  failure;  sys¬ 
tem  board  in  database  server  { 

1 

6  hours  ' 

i  Software  problem;  corrupted 
database  [ 

7  hours 

1  Dec.  18, 1998 

Hardware  error;  ; 

database  server  : 

!  3  hours 

1  Dec.  7  and  9, 

1  1998 

Failed  software  upgrade; 
storage  system  f 

15  hours  over 
the  two  days 

LAW  FIRM  CIO 
STEVEN  SOMMERS 
wants  help  with 
migration 
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FRANK  HAYES/FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

The  real  agenda 

Antitrust  exemptions.  Tax  breaks.  Foreign  worker 
visas.  That’s  the  agenda  IT  vendors  were  lobbying  for 
at  last  week’s  National  Summit  on  High  Technology  in 
Washington  —  at  least  when  they  weren’t  congratulat¬ 
ing  themselves  for  raising  productivity  and  saving  the 
U.S.  economy.  Of  course,  users  and  corporate  IT  people  weren’t  in¬ 
vited  to  the  summit.  Why  should  they  be?  They’re  not  billionaires. 
They’re  just  the  people  who  actually  put  technology  to  work, 
making  those  economic  miracles  happen. 


Hey,  Washington,  you  want  a  real  high-tech 
agenda?  Try  this  one  —  eight  policy  changes 
that  might  not  pull  in  big  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  from  IT  executives  but  would  make  a  real 
difference  for  the  people  turning  IT’s  promise 
into  business  reality: 

Let  us  write  off  obsolete  IT  equipment.  Right  now, 
tax  laws  say  a  PC  or  server  takes  five  years  to 
depreciate.  That’s  insane.  Today,  a  business  PC 
is  a  lot  more  like  a  box  of  Post-It  notes  than  like 
a  corporate  jet.  Give  us  real¬ 
istic  time  lines  for  depreciat¬ 
ing  IT  equipment.  Better 
still,  for  cheap  hardware  like 
a  PC,  let  us  expense  it  — 
write  it  off  completely  the 
year  it’s  purchased. 

Outlaw  identity  theft.  Make  it 
a  federal  crime  to  use  mis¬ 
appropriated  credit-card 
numbers,  purloined  pass¬ 
words  or  stolen  customer 
information.  It’s  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve,  but  ID  theft  isn’t  illegal 
in  all  states.  Straighten  out 
the  tangle  of  local  laws  and 
put  some  teeth  in  the  penal¬ 
ties  —  and  you’ll  help  con¬ 
sumers,  businesses  and  IT 
shops. 

Dump  encryption  export  con¬ 
trols.  The  days  when  encryp¬ 
tion  was  Spy-vs.-Spy  stuff 
are  gone.  Today,  we  need 
strong  encryption  to  keep 
data  secure,  and  federal  en¬ 
cryption  export  limits  crip¬ 
ple  U.S.  companies  that  want 
to  do  business  electronically 
across  the  globe.  Get  rid  of ’em. 

Strong-arm  the  Baby  Bells  into  allowing  local 
telecommunications  competition.  These  ex-mo- 
nopolies  are  using  lawsuits  and  foot-dragging  to 
keep  out  cable  companies  and  other  telecom¬ 
munications  providers.  We  need  the  increased 
bandwidth  from  that  competition  for  telecom¬ 
muters  and  e-commerce.  Baby  Bells  love  merg¬ 


ers  and  acquisitions,  so  tell  them  —  as  you  have 
other  industries  in  the  past  —  that  they  have  to 
let  competition  in  before  their  next  merger  is 
approved.  That  should  get  them  off  the  dime. 

Give  us  a  road  map  for  e-commerce  ttixes.  Sure, 
we  know  we’ll  eventually  have  sales  tax  on 
e-commerce  purchases.  But  right  now,  the  elec¬ 
tronic-tax  moratorium  seems  to  be  revisited 
every  time  a  congressman  gets  a  letter  from  a 
cranky  constituent.  Give  us  a  firm,  fixed  sched¬ 
ule  we  can  count  on. 

Budget  more  DARPA  commu¬ 
nications  research.  The  De¬ 
fense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA) 
gave  us  the  Internet  and  the 
Global  Positioning  System. 
That’s  a  good  enough  hit  rate 
to  justify  giving  DARPA  a 
bigger  piece  of  the  defense- 
budget  pie. 

Simplify  regulatory  paperwork 

and  make  it  electronic.  You 
can’t  eliminate  all  regula¬ 
tions,  but  if  federal  agencies 
allow  electronic  filing  —  and 
use  industry-standard  data 
formats  —  it  cuts  the  cost  of 
compliance.  Moreover,  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  should  lean  on 
their  state  counterparts  to 
follow  suit. 

Make  all  education  tax  de¬ 
ductible.  Sure,  K-12  education 
is  important,  but  what  about 
everybody  else?  Right  now, 
corporate  IT  workers  can’t 
deduct  the  cost  of  business 
courses,  and  non-IT  people 
can’t  deduct  classes  in  technology.  That’s  crazy. 
Education,  lifelong  education,  is  crucial  to  an 
information-based  economy.  ^ 


What’s  missing  from  this  agenda?  What  federal  laws 
or  policy  changes  would  give  IT  shops  real  leverage? 
Let  Hayes,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  know  at 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


Yo,  Washington! 

Try  these 
policy  changes 
on  for  size. 


‘E’  AS  IN  EMBARRASSED 

Around  here,  the  big  watercooler 
talk  is  auctioneer  eBay’s  22-hour 
megacrash  (see  story,  page  1). 
Turns  out  it  happened  in  part  be¬ 
cause  eBay  neglected  to  apply 
vendor-supplied  patches  and 
didn’t  have  any  backup  servers. 
What  next?  Will  eBay  go  down 
again  when  somebody  kicks  the 
plug  out  of  the  wall? 

HEWLEH-PACKARD  LED  the 

charge  in  needling  Sun  -  EBay’s 
main  server  vendor  -  about  the 
crash.  Sharky  hears  HP  execs 
were  tripping  over  each  other  to 
tell  reporters  why  the  problem 
couldn’t  have  happened  on  HP 
servers.  And  one  HP  type  tried  to 
steer  media  to  a  Gartner  Group 
report  that  (he  claimed)  discuss¬ 
es  other  Sun  storage  problems. 

EVEN  RAPIDLY  disintegrating 
Compaq  piled  on  Sun,  albeit 
more  subtly.  Compaq  took  a 
break  from  damage  control  to 
release  a  report  showcasing  its 
“availability  leadership"  with  “im¬ 
pressive  real-world  customer 
data.”  Scott  McNealy  can  sure 
dish  it  out.  Hope  he  can  take  it. 

STUNNING  NUMBERS  from  a 
recent  recruiting  conference; 


Technical  recruiters  said  they 
look  at  22  rPsumPs  for  every  po¬ 
sition  they  fill  and  route  nine  of 
those  rPsumPs  to  hiring  man¬ 
agers.  You  mean  the  rPsumPs 
HR  shows  me  are  the  cream  of 
the  crop?  Shudder. 

THE  FLIP  SIDE  The  May  31 

Tank  poked  fun  at  a  guy  who, 
referring  to  a  Y2K  fix  that  would 
hold  until  2036,  said  “no  one  will 
be  running  this  program"  by 
then.  Well,  that  guy  -  call  him 
Dick  the  Curmudgeon  -  reports 
that  he  knows  his  Y2K  history 
perfectly  well  and  that  he  told  his 
colleague  of  the  projected  crash 
date:  “On  Feb.  5th.  2036, 1  will 
have  witnessed  the  passage  of 
83  years,  9  months  and  15  days. 
Precisely  how  much  energy  do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  muster 
caring  whether  our  -  and  for  that 
matter,  any  -  program  works?” 
Touchd. 

HP  says  June  21  is  National  IS 
Appreciation  Day.  Nah,  Sharky 
wasn’t  invited  to  HP’s  lunch  test, 
either.  Anyway,  he’d  rather 
munch  on  your  tidbits  about  a 
vendor,  boss  or  co-worker  who’s 
done  you  wrong.  Your  identity  will 
remain  supersecret,  so  pitch  in: 
sharky@computerworid.com. 


The  5th  Wave 


You  -Ufie  havm5  itouble  staging 
connecled  -k)  iVie  neUrotk?'' 


E-mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave(a)tiac.net 


There’s  one  compelling  reason  to 
let  us  handle  your  e-business. 


e-bandwidth. 


Most  communications  companies  selling  e-commerce  solutions  have  one  problem,  they’ve  been  around  a  while. 
So,  their  networks  may  lack  the  bandwidth  to  maximize  your  IT  investments,  We’ve  got  one  of  the  world’s  fastest 
Internet  Protocol  (IP)  networks,  one  with  bandwidth  to  spare.  Put  your  e-business  into  overdrive.  Visit  our  Web 
site  at  qwest.com  for  the  bandwidth  to  change  everything. 


riie  til  liilt 


Qwest. 


NT  BACKUP  &  DISASTER  RECOVERY 


^•Ckup 


PREVENTATIVE 

MEDICINE 


When  it  comes  to  absolute  cross-platform  data  protection,  turn  to  the  relief  nine  out  of  10  network  managers  prefer;  Backup  Exec  for  Windows  NT.  Not  only  is  it  100%  Microsoft  compatible 
this  latest  release  features  enhanced  Exchange/SQL  server  agents  including  individual  mailbox  and  table  protection.  Proven.  Reliable.  Stress  now  comes  with  an  antidote,  Backup  Exec  7.2 


'W  W  V  tJ  r  1  i  ct  ^  "*  - 

»;  ^Sl'aas -Veritas  Software  corporation.  VERITAS.  Backup  Exec  and  trie  VERITAS  logo  are  trademarks  of  VERITAS  So'tware  Coiporai-b"  OutS-oe  O'  fne  US  and  Canada  ca 


VERITAS 
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